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must your bank 


take my home? 


How can you answer a confused, broken-hearted widow? 

How can you avoid this pitfall in customer relations? The 

simple solution is Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan, protecting 
both your customers and you. Customers like Federal’s 

plan because the low, low cost is simply added to 

their monthly payments. Banks like it because of Federal’s 


streamlined procedure. Write today for complete information. 


Federal Offers You: 

A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of your oper- 
ations. Proven Customer Appeal. Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. Complete Flexibility including Health and Accident 
Coverage. Prompt Service. All Promotional Aids. HIGHEST 
RATING. See Best’s and Dunne’s For Reasons Why Federal 
Enjoys Their Unqualified Recommendation. 


COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS ALSO 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT PERSONAL PROTECTION 


SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 
HAROLD L. BUCK 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COA‘! 
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Checks-the tools of commerce 


TV 


cos 


The Communications Industry in tne united states leads the 


world... for it provides Americans with 56% of all telephones, 49% of the radios, 
and 70% of the television sets. The industry’s vast fund of engineering ability and 
experience has furnished this nation with an almost-limitless “voice” which has 
contributed substantially to our economic growth and welfare. 


The service provided by this vast communications network represents a $6-billion* 
annual business...and most of the costs are paid by check. Checks that afford the THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
maximum in efficiency and safety are those produced on La Monte Safety Paper A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
which for several generations has effectively served 
both banking and business. 


*Actual Income — $6,388,000,000 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1958 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | 


safety paper for checks 
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In This Issue 


In-bank Selling 


A case history in bank merchandising by inside personnel is yours for the 
reading on page 42. “Training the Staff to Sell Services” tells how the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., organized a 
low-pressure staff sales program that is bringing results. Author James 
H. Newbury says, among numerous other things, that in four weeks last 
summer the tellers and other contact personnel sold approximately one out 
of every three persons solicited for new business. 


Conventions 


We report on four meetings of bankers in this issue: the American 
Bankers Association’s 84th annual convention, the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association conference in Philadelphia, the A.B.A. Western Regional 
Trust Conference in Los Angeles, and the National Association of Bank 
Women in Atlanta. 


SBA 


The initials, of course, stand for Small Business Administration, which, 
in turn, suggests the small business investment companies, currently 
of interest to bankers. Our Washington correspondent, Thomas W. Miles, 
gives a good bit of space in his November commentary to the plans for 
these companies. He reports a rather general feeling that they will not 
be big ‘“money-makers” for those investing in them, but that their public 
service potential is considerable. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover picture shows a monthly 
sales meeting in session at the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. These meetings are de- 
voted to giving tellers and other contact 
staff members individual and group 
training in selling bank services. Charts, 
graphs, cartoon posters, props, films, 
skits, quizzes, role-playing, team ef- 
forts, records, and tape recordings are 
used as training aids. The chart at the 
left in the photo, for example, deals 
with “customer facts,” which are “sell- 
ing opportunities” only if used, says 
the chart. Staff members are told that 
they can get these facts by “listening, 
observing, asking leading questions, and 
reading newspapers,” among other 
steps. And, as we point out on the 
cover, staff participation is the keynote 
of every meeting. A description of this 
program appears on page 42 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


INVESTMENT PROBLEM: Case Study No. 3 


a series of typical trust investment problems and 
their possible solutions, appeared in the American 
Bankers Association. Trust Bulletin. Three investment 
approaches were offered for the situation posed when 


; i November 1957, “Case Study No. 3,” the third in 


PROBLEM 


Your bank is named sole trustee 
of a revocable trust. The donor, who 
is 73 and a widower, is in fair health 


for his age but established the trust 
to relieve himself of investment re- 
sponsibilities. In the event of the 
donor’s incompetency the trustee has 
full power to use principal for sup- 


Bonps 


$10,000 U. S. Govt. Series ““G” due 12/1/61 
10,000 U. S. Govt. Series “G’’ due 12/1/62 
20,000 Southern Calif. Edison 1st Refund- 

ing 3% due 9/1/65 


Indicated 

Income 
$ 250 
250 


Mkt. 
100 
100 


Tax Cost 
100 
100 


Principal 
$ 10,000 
10,000 


91 18,200 


Stocks 


Shares 

100 American Natural Gas................ 
200 Boeing Airplane 

100 Celanese Corp 

200 Central Hudson Gas & El... .. 

100 C.I.T. Financial 

100 Chesapeake & Ohio Rway 

400 Columbia Gas System 

200 General Motors...................... 
200 Jones & Laughlin Steel 

100 R. H. Macy 

100 Magma Copper 

100 Pacific Gas & Elec 

700 Sperry Rand 

400 Standard Oil Calif 

200 Tung Sol Electric 

100 United Air Lines 

500 XYZ Company 


Total stocks 
Total bonds 


Total portfolio 
* Based on sale made nine months ago. 


$158 ,000 
38 , 200 
500 


$196 , 700 


RECAPITULATION 


Government bonds...... 


Corporate Bonds 


Common Stocks. . 


a middle-aged business or professional man attempts 
to create a nest egg for retirement, through a trust. 

A reappraisal, in terms of today’s market conditions, 
of the hypothetical problem and its three original in- 
vestment solutions appears below. 


port of the donor. The principal of 
the trust at the outset consists of 
securities and cash, as outlined 
below. Total indicated annual in- 
come of $5,810 is needed by the 
donor,,who also receives $2,000 an- 
nually from an annuity plus $800 
from Social Security. The trust ter- 
minates at the time of the donor's 
death, and the provisions of his will 
direct distribution of roughly one- 
half of his net estate to two sur- 
viving children and one-half to 
charities. During his lifetime the 
donor has made significant gifts to 
the children, who over-all are well 
situated economically; the donor’s 
gift tax bracket is now about 25%. 

The donor’s holdings of XYZ 
Company represent a one-third in- 
terest in a small consumer goods 
manufacturing concern located in 
another state. The donor founded 
the company many years ago and 
directed its activity until his re- 
tirement at age 65. Lacking the 
donor’s previous dynamic leadership, 
XYZ Company has fared less well 
since his retirement from the organi- 
zation and its board, but it is cur- 
rently making a small profit. For the 
five years preceding 1956 the com- 
pany ran either a small operating 
loss or gain. For 1956, on sales of 
$700,000, net before income taxes 
was $20,000. The annual report for 
1956 shows a reasonably clean 
balance sheet, in that current assets 
exceed current liabilities two times, 
although a large part of the former 
is tied up in inventory; and in that 
the only debt is short term payable 
to a bank. The company’s plant and 
equipment are well depreciated; 
there is no indication of recent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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99 600 
35 52 5,200 260 
10 39 7,800 200 
8 18 3,600 — 
38 14 1,400 100 
9 14 3,000 160 
29 42 4,200 240 
28 59 5,900 400 
11 17 6 ,800 400 
22 41 8,200 400 
30 54 10,800 500 
12 16 3,200 — 
33 29 2,900 200 
16 54 5,400 — 
35 48 4,800 240 
5 21 14,700 560 
10 54 21,600 720 
22 30 6,000 280 
31 25 2,500 50 
13 80* 40 ,000 — 
$4,710 
1,100 
100.0% 
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Good earnings for the telephone company have 


a way of being good for the customer, too 


Everybody has problems. One of ours is 
the rather widespread belief that the sure 
way to low telephone rates is to keep the 
company’s earnings as low as possible. 


Attractive as this may seem at the mo- 
ment, it has distinct hazards for the tele- 
phone user. Handcuffing the company limits 
progress and long-range economies, and will 
lead to poorer service at a higher price than 
the customer would otherwise have to pay. 


This fact is receiving increasing recogni- 
tion by the commissions which regulate tele- 
phone rates and earnings. But it is not 
something that concerns the commissions 
alone. It needs your understanding, too. 


Regulation can only work best in the inter- 
est of all when it is free to act in the interest 
of all on the basis of economic facts. 


Authorizing good earnings for the tele- 
phone company requires wisdom and fore- 
sight and sometimes calls for a high degree 
of political courage. Such action, however, 
in the long run will return the greatest valuc 
to the public. 


Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
individual telephone uscr, our increased rate 
needs, where required, are small. They usu- 
ally come to not more than a few cents a day 
on the average customer’s bill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


significant capital additions or im- 
provements. Book value per share 
is a nominal figure. 

There is little marketability in 
XYZ stock and it is difficult to get 
more than an annual report of the 
company’s activities. The donor has 
a sentimental attachment for his old 
concern, but has left decision as to 
sale or retention up to the trustee. 
Notwithstanding the poor market- 
ability, it appears possible that the 
donor’s stock could be sold at a 
price near the estimated market. 


Indicate what changes you would 
make, if any, to put the portfolio in 
what you would consider the best 
shape for the donor’s needs. 


ANSWER “A” 


As stated in the original solution 
to this problem, prepared on October 
2, 1957, the $20,000 Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison ist Refunding 3% 
bond due 9/1/65 would have been 
sold later to establish an offsetting 
tax loss on the sale of the XYZ 
Company stock and the $20,000 


Original and Revised Portfolios—Answer “A” 


Market 
Value 
9/25/57 


Bonps 

U. S. Savings Bonds Series 
“G” due 12/1/61 

U. S. Savings Bonds Series 
“G” due 12/1/62 

U. S. Treasury Notes 4% 

due 8/15/62 

U. S. Treasury Bonds 244% 
due 6/15/72-67........... 

Southern California Edison 
Ist Ref. 3% due 9/1/65... 

Aluminum Co. of America 
S.F. Debs 444% due 1/1/82 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. S.F. 
Debs due 11/1/77.. 

Houston Lighting & Power 
Co. Ist Mtge 434% due 


Bought 12/15/57 @ 101.61 


Virginia Electric & Power Ist 
Mtge. 444% due 12/1/87. . 


Srocks 
American Can Co 
American Cyanamid 
American Natural Gas 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. 
C.I.T. Financial 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... .. 
Columbia Gas System 
General Foods 
General Motors............ 
Jones-Laughlin Steel***. ... 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Procter & Gamble 
Socony Mobil 
Southern Co 
Sperry Rand 
Standard Oil Calif.......... 


* Increased dividend. 


$ 10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

Bought 12/15/ 57 @ 92.78 
18 ,200 

Bought 12/1/57 @ 99.875 


Bought 12/1/57 @ 99.50 


$ 48,200 


Market 
Value 
9/25/58 


Income Income 


Redeemed 12/1/57 
Redeemed 12/1/57 
400 


400 $ 10,152 $ 


4,475 125 
600 Sold 12/15/57 @ 94.50 
9,900 425 


10,000 450 


10 ,000 


Bought 12/15/57 @ 100.492 4,900 


$1,500 $ 49,427 


$6 , 180 $151,137 
35 .50 


$200,599.50 $8,375 


$7 ,680 
% 4.17% 


14% 


** Does not include extra dividend of 50 cents a share paid in 1957. 
*** Company paid 3% stock dividend (6 shares) on 12/27/57. 


6 


Series ‘“G” bonds redeemed, in addi- 
tion to the other changes made jn 
the original portfolio at the inception 
of the trust. This would have been 
a question of timing, as the bond 
market was definitely in an uptrend 
in November 1957, but attractive 
issues were still available with q 
good yield. Assuming that the sale 
of the XYZ Company stock was 
completed in 1957, the sale of the 
Southern California Edison bonds 
and the redemption of the “‘G”’ bonds 
would have been made not later than 
December 1, resulting in proceeds 
of $38,180. Not unmindful of the 
inevitable Federal estate taxes, al- 
though they would be rather nominal 
by reason of the comparatively large 
charitable bequest, $4,689 of the 
proceeds would have been re-invested 
in $5,000 par value U. S. Treasury 
214’s 1972/67 at 92.78 and the bal- 
ance of $33,491, together with the 
principal cash remaining in the ac- 
count on completion of the initial 
purchase program (after maximum 
provisions for capital gains taxes) 
in $10,000 Aluminum Company of 
America 414% SF Debentures due 
1982, $10,000 Caterpillar Tractor 
Company 414% SF Debentures due 
1977, $10,000 Houston Lighting and 
Power Company 434% 1st Mortgage 
Bonds due 1987, and $5,000 Virginia 
Electric Power Company 414% first 
Mortgage Bonds, due 1987, as shown 
in the recapitulation of the account 
at left. (These investments were 
actually made during the November- 
December 1957 period in a trust of 
similar character. ) 

If the changes in the original bond 
account were not consummated in 
1957, we would have made similar 
changes as of today, with redemp- 
tion of the “G’ bonds on June 1, 
1958, and the sale of the Southern 
California Edison bonds in the ap- 
propriate taxable year as an offset to 
the capital gains tax incurred in the 
sale of the XYZ Company stock. 

On the anniversary date, the mar- 
ket value of the trust would have 
increased $15,124.50, or 8.15%, dur- 
ing the period under review. Five 
out of six of the new stocks pur- 
chased had excellent gains and only 
one had a loss, while all of the bonds, 
after a series of fluctuations, ended 
about unchanged. The dividend rate 
was increased on three stocks and 
the others remained the same. Of 
the original stocks retained in the 
trust, seven issues were higher and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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$10,000 
10,000 
10,000 ; 
5,000 
20,000 
10,000 | 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
225 
200 shr $ $ 400 $ §,750 $ 400 if 
200 shr 300 18 450 320* 
100 shr 260 , 950 260 
200 shr 160 ,450 160 
100 shr 240 ,362 240 
100 shr 400 ,000 400 
400 shr 400 ,000 400 
200 shr 400 if 000 480* 
200 shr 400 8,900 400 
206 shr 1 500 11,175 575 
100 shr 240 5,625 240 
200 shr 10,000 400 13,150 400 
200 shr 10,200 500 9 325 400** 
200 shr 4,400 220 6,225 240* 
700 shr 14,700 560 13,425 560 
400 shr 21 ,600 800 20 ,350 800 
1,675 — 
Granp Torats.... $185,475 
No 


Leading 


Bold! Imaginative! The design of this new night depository sets it apart 


q he way from all others, identifies it as a part of Herring Hall- Marvin's com- 
pletely co-ordinated Constellation line of modern bank equipment. 


in re 4 g ht Shown for the first time at the recent ABA Convention, this new 
Constellation Model is already in big demand. .. not only for its distinctive 


ed ee p os 8 t re) ry design but also for new customer conveniences, exceptionally large pack- 


age hopper and new safety “‘push-in’” envelope slot. 


= Tell us when and we'll gladly show you how the co-ordinated look 
os est Q nm 5 of our complete Constellation line enhances the modern look of 


today’s banks. 
too 


HERRING*HALL¢MARVIN SAFE CO. Hamilton, Ohio 
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Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Nuclear Work 


1. How many nuclear programs are active at 
Lockheed? 


More than you perhaps realize: research lead- 
ing to development of the atomic airplane... 
design of nuclear reactors for industry and 
colleges...test facilities for government agen- 
cies and private firms...basic research on 
nuclear energy for space travel...uses of 
radioisotopes for industry, medicine, and 
agriculture. Lockheed is deeply involved in 
these and more in its laboratories and facto- 
ries in California and Georgia. 


2. What is the extent of Lockheed’s nuclear 
facilities? 


This fall our Georgia Division’s Lockheed 
Nuclear Products Branch began operating for 
the Air Force the $14 million atomic research 
center on a 10,000-acre Blue Ridge Mountain 
tract in Georgia. This is America’s only facil- 
ity of its kind for testing large components, 
systems, and quantities of material. 


We shall use it primarily for testing radia- 
tion effects in developing Air Force nuclear 
powered aircraft. But it also will be available 
to other government agencies and private 
industry. Lockheed’s Nuclear Products 
Branch will conduct studies in application of 
radioisotopes, design devices to preserve and 
protect food, build research and training 
reactors, and devise the electronic equipment 
of the future for use in a radioactive environ- 
ment. 


Application of atomic energy to space 
travel is one of the lines of deep research that 
Lockheed’s Missile System Division is con- 


ducting at its Palo Alto and Sunnyvale labora- 
tories. New understanding of nuclear energy, 
its effects and uses, is coming out of basic 
research on the havior of nuclear particles, 
particularly under magnetic influence—and 
from advanced experiments conducted with 
one of the nation’s newest type 3,000,000 volt 
Van de Graaff positive-ion accelerators. 


3. How long has Lockheed been active in nu- 
clear work? 


Some eight years ago Lockheed began secret 
work under an Air Force contract on problems 
basic to designing a nuclear powered aircraft. 
From this work have come specific design pro- 
posals for high and low altitude bombers, long 
range transports, shielding devices, and other 
aviation applications. For the past three years 
Lockheed has been one of two U.S. companies 
carrying on nuclear aircraft development 
work for the Air Force. 


4. What will be the military mission of 
Lockheed’s atomic powered airplane? 


Lockheed’s nuclear aircraft will be able to fly 
thousands of miles farther than present-day 
planes without refueling. Their almost limit- 
less endurance will make them valuable for 
such military missions as: 1) long range 
retaliatory bombing to destroy an aggressor’s 
prime home targets without use of overseas 
bases, 2) reconnaissance 24 hours a day over 
any area of the world, and 3) fast transporta- 
tion of men and material over vast distances in 
quantities never before possible to fight local 
wars or prevent conflicts— without depending 
upon fuel supply depots in combat zones. 
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5. What is the future for commercial atomic 


planes? 

Experience gained in designing and flying 
nuclear military planes will pave the way for 
atomic cargo transports—and, hopefully, 
achieve an important low cost-per-ton-mile 
breakthrough for airfreight. Ultimately, after 
certain major problems are solved, long range 
nuclear powered passenger transports prob- 
ably will come. In these spacious luxury air- 
liners of the future, travelers could fly from 
any city in the world to any other city, non- 
stop, with routine ease. 


6. What is Lockheed’s future in nuclear energy? 
Unlimited. Lockheed’s experience and out- 
standing facilities for nuclear research and 
development already have made it a leader in 
this important field. One most promising pros- 
pect is the development of thermal or boiling 


RESERVE FUEL 


water reactors for producing industrial 
process heat. This is of great interest to the 
world’s pulp and paper manufacturers and to 
other users of large amounts of heat—chemi- 
cal processes, petroleum refining, textiles, 
plastics, salt water conversion, etc. Food and 
water irradiation offers big opportunities. 


Lockheed is confident that a sizable share 
of its revenues in nuclear energy will come 
from areas of the world where there is a short- 
age of fossil fuels—coal and oil and gas— 
particularly in countries where nuclear power 
and heat could open remote, uncivilized areas 
rich in minerals, timber, and other resources. 
In the years ahead the market for nuclear 
energy should develop on a broad scale, with 
benefits to fuel-short nations that will enrich 
their economy and provide jobs, better pay, 
and higher health standards for millions of 
their people. 


CREW PAYLOAD MAIN GEAR 


Inboard profile of a possible nuclear bomber. This design of 4-engine 
aircraft calls for close proximity of engines to reactor—and mounting of engines, 
one above the other, in pairs on opposite sides of the fuselage. 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


One of a series of messages addressed to the financial community of America 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) Suggested Changes—Answer “B” 


Approz. 
three were lower. We would have Sell Gain 


considered some other possible 99 chs. Boeing Airplane Co $200 ..00* 
stock switches into issues we be- 100 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
lieved to be more attractive at the ’ 400.00 
time, but the additional capital gains 200 shs. 
tax involved did not seem to justify 100 shs. R. H. Macy Co ‘ 200.00 
doing so. 200 shs. Tung-Sol Electric, Inc........ ; 280.00* 
We believe the account has per- ae! iy 
formed rather well for the purposes 
intended and no further changes in Buy 


100 shs. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co $100.00 
investments are indicated at the time 100 shs. Tenn Co. . 140.00* 
of this annual review. 


75 shs, Ex-Cell-O Corp..............--- 112.50 
100 shs. Square D Company 100.00* 
100 shs. Monsanto Chemical Co.......... 5 100.00* 


ANSWER —_ 100 shs. Campbell Soup Company 150.00 


100 shs. Timken Roller Bearing Co 200.00 


ional h Register Co....... 60.00 
plus stock. ir 


able revision since its creation in $28 , 200 $ 962.50 
September 1957. Many of the original 
holdings have been sold and in our 
opinion the portfolio is beginning Original and Revised Portfolios—Answer “B 
to assume a position of proper bal- Par of Bas. (Cost) (Cost) 
ance. Taking advantage of hindsight a Market Market 
we feel that sale of the XYZ Com- No. of Shs. SECURITY Value 9/57 Income Value 9/58 — Income 
pany stock was a good move in spite ° 
of the large gains tax involved. This U.S. Treas. 214% 12/15/72-67 $19 ,030 550 $ 19,580 $ 550 
tax on gains of $33,700 was paid U.S. Treas. Notes 4% 8/1/61 720 18,180 720 
with the proceeds of $9,000 short- 4 
term Treasuries which matured April Common Stock 
15 and which were purchased with 
4 a 4 Timken Roller Bearing 
the tax in mind. The increased value . 
Jones-Laughlin Steel. .........--- 
of the trust could have been accom- 
Magna Copper 
plished only with the sale of the Monsanto Chemical 
XYZ Company stock, and it has oc- Ex-Cello Company............--: 
curred in spite of the tax paid. Guaranty Trust 
With the market again approach- 
ing its all-time high, it might be Lily Tulip Cup Co.........-..--. 
well to up-grade the account by dis- United Shoe Mfg. Co 
posing of the securities which, for : lie. C 
one reason or another, do not meet Alie-Chalmers Mig. Co 
i Columbia Broadcasting System B.. 
certain requirements of the review- 
ers. ssuming that “inflation fever Square D Company 
or “the flight from the dollar” is 


Abbott Drug Company 
still strong in the mind of the aver- American Natural Gas Company. . 


age individual, we suggest the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
changes in the accompanying table, Columbia Gas System 
with the hope that our luck in selec- Tennessee Gas Transmission. .... . 
tive purchasing still continues. Pacific Gas & Electric Co......... 
These investment changes are re- Campbell Soup Co 
flected in the revised portfolio. (See Corn Products Co.............--- 
figures at right.) Co 
As sales in all instances result in — a 
profits, capital gains are incurred. We Standard Oil—California.......... 
have deliberately made no provision National Cash Register........... 
for this, with the idea that such Sperry-Mand ..... 
procedure will force a review to R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co........ 5, , 360 
provide funds next year. 7 
The stocks are generally of good. pius stock 3.5% 
grade and offer attraction, at least (52.00) 
in our opinion, at this level. The 
stocks suggested previously for pur- 
chase have done what was expected Original Value 96. 
of them — probably however, too Original Income $5,810.00 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) Yield 2.95% 
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5 
5, 260 260 


... Your approach to commercial loans has 
to be down-to-earth rather than up in the 
clouds. When you lend money, you need 
tangible assurance of repayment. 

Many successful and experienced 
bankers find the most dependable and 
available collateral offered by manufac- 
turers is actual merchandise field ware- 
housed by Douglas-Guardian. We issue 


receipts on the borrower's merchandise 
right where it stands. Your safeguard is two- 
fold—the value of the inventory plus the 
extra protection of our receipts. 

Next time a commercial customer 
applies for a loan, suggest a-loan on 
inventory. You'll keep his business and 
good will, add to your loan volume and 
show a good profit on the transaction. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING—COAST TO COAST 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


quickly. But we see no reason to 
disturb them at this time. 


Classification of Holdings 
Original Holdings 
Bonds 
Common Stock 
Cash 


19.5% 
80.3 
0.2 


100.0% 


Current Holdings 
Bonds 
Common Stock 
Cash 


18.3% 
80.8 
0.9 


100.0% 


ANSWER “C” 


Tue basic considerations set forth 
in the original answer continue the 
same in that (1) the primary ob- 
jective is to provide as large an 
income as possible without neglect- 
ing some long-term growth in the 
portfolio; (2) the reduction in the 
closely-held stock of the XYZ Com- 
pany is desirable; and (3) the list 
of securities should be strengthened 
by switching less attractive stocks, 
subject to the capital gains tax prob- 
lem. 

The $5,810 annual income prior to 
the review in September 1957 was 
raised to $7,032, and the current 
changes increase it to $7,577. This is 
an increase of just over 30% as com- 
pared with the original figure. 

A year ago, it was assumed that 
50 shares of XYZ Company stock 
were to be given to charity, with a 
similar step in 1958. This has been 
carried out, and an additional 100 
shares are being sold currently, re- 
ducing the original 500 shares to 
200. 

A further small cut in the per- 
centage in common stocks is effected 
by reducing some less attractive 
items. Recognition is given also to 
the general market rise that has 
taken place as well as the attractive 
yields on corporate bonds in the 
new issue market. The account 
which was originally 80.3% in equi- 
ties, has been lowered to 69.5%. The 
over-all improvement of the port- 
folio is being done as a gradual 
process, in view of the capital gain 
taxes involved. A year ago, gross 
long-term gains established were 
$9,100, and this year $12,279. 
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COMMENTS 


Rertectine as they do the indi- 
vidual opinion of each author, these 
review answers have some interest- 
ing variations worthy of study. A 
comparative analysis of the problem 


presented, with the initial solutions 
(in the November 1957 Trust Bul- 
letin) and current reviews (prepared 
in September 1958, the first anniver- 
sary date), confirms the fact that 
the original commentators judgment 
has been sound. The over-all per- 


Original and Revised Portfolios—Answer “C” 


Par of Bonds or 
No. of Shares SECURITY 


$10,000 U.S. Series 214’s, 12/1/62 


10,000 Southern Calif. Ed. 3’s, ’65................ 


2,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


U. S. Treas. 314’s 4/15/58 
U. S. Treas. 314’s 5/15/60 


G. M. A. C. 5’s, 
Phillips Pet. 414’s, ’87 


Torats (Bond) 


Common Srocks 


. American Natural Gas 
. Boeing Airplane (1) 


. Central Hudson Gas & Electric............ 


. C. I. T. Financial 
. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


. Columbia Gas System 

. General Motors 

. International Paper (Bt. 9/17/58) 
. Jones & Laughlin Steel 


. Pacific Gas & Electric (2)................. 


. Sperry-Rand 


; Standard Oil Co. of 


. Tung Sol Electric 


. X Y Z Company 


(Cost) 
Market 
Value 
9/57 
$10,000 
9,100 
1,995 
4,925 


Market Indicated 
Value Cash 


9/17/58 Income 
(Redeem 12/1/58) 
(Sold @ 94—9/17/58) 
(Matured) 


U.S. Treas. 214’s 3/15/71-66 (Bt. 9/17/58) . . _ 


15,300 
15,300 


Sears Roebuck 434’s, ’83 (Bt. 9/17/58)...... — 


4% 
3,000 


greet k dividend) 
3. 600 160 
8,400 10,800 480 
5,900 12,200 800 
(Now 200—100 bought 9/17/58) 
6,800 8,000 400 
8,200 9,000 400 
— 11,000 300 
10,800 11,330 515 
(Received 3% stock dividend) 
9,600 11,600 480 
14,700 8,000 320 
(Now 400—Sold 300 ph. 
$21 ,600 $21 ,600 800(3) 
6,000 (Sold @ santa 
(Received 3% stock dividend) 
28 ,000 16,000 


(Now 200 shares—Sold 100, gave away 50—9/17/58) 


$138,514 $5,123 


(3.7%) 


$136 ,000 
80 404 


$7 ,648 


$192,700 


$199 , 243 


(3.8%) 


(1) Rights for convertible “ay sold for $100. 


(2) Rights for common sold for 


(3) Paid $1.90 in 1957 instead of $1 30 and estimated at $2.00 in 1958. 
(4) After gifts to charity in 1957 and 1958 of 50 shares each of XYZ Company equal to a value of 


$4,000 each. 


Market Sept. ’57 


Proposed 9/17/58 
404 0.2% 
60,325 30.3% 


138,514 69.5% 


Market 9/17/57 
$ 230 0.1% $ 
57,625 28.9% 


141,388 71.0% 


$199,243 100.0% $199,243 100.0% 


* After I oe ener in 1957 and 1958 of 50 shares each of XYZ Company equal to a value of 


$4,0 
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Gomuion Totals (4)................ 1¢ 
| 
O€ 
56,620 29.4% 1 
Preferreds......... — — 100 
Commons*......... 136,000 70.6% 100 
Tora*.......... $192,700 100.0% 
= Ne 


formance has been satisfactory and 
the income from each trust more 
than sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the donor. 

The action of the stock and bond 
market has been a series of surprises 
to many investment managers, with 
the Dow-Jones industrials and utili- 
ties having recently made new all 
time highs, while the bond and pre- 
ferred stock market remains de- 
pressed. It is interesting to note that 
on the very day that the industrials 
broke through the previous historic 
high, 648 issues closed higher, while 
325 were lower. Confirming again, 
as often before, that the securities 
market has many diverse trends and 
requires careful and continuous at- 
tention for proper investment super- 
vision. As a rather dramatic ex- 
ample of the recent sharp decline in 
fixed income securities, a $150,000,- 
000 offering of Texas Company SF 
Debentures on April 30, 1958, carried 
a coupon of 354% and was priced at 
9914. On September 5, 1958, only 
four months later, Standard Oil 
Company of California marketed an 
issue of the same size ($150,000,- 
000) with a 434% coupon at 995,. 
Both issues carried an AAA rating. 
On the same day of the Standard Oil 
Company of California offering, Gen- 
eral Motors 5% Preferred sold at 
108 to yield 4.63%, a spread of only 
25 basis points between a high grade 


TRUST FUND FOR RETIREMENT INCOME 


RESULTS ACHIEVED AFTER 1 YEAR BY THREE TRUST OFFICERS INVESTING A $196,700 FUND 


GROWTH IN PRINCIPAL ($) 


COMPOSITE 


preferred and a triple A corporate 
debenture. A more recent new bond 
offering with a split A-Baa rating 
sold to yield 5%. These are not 
isolated cases and illustrate the cur- 
rent weakness of the bond market. 
Nevertheless, there appears to be 
no lack of investor’s confidence in 
the future of the American economy, 


ANNUAL INCOME ($) 


ORIGINAL 


TRUST COMPOSITE 


YIELD (%) 


ORIGINAL MR. 


TRUST COMPOSITE 


but whether or not the preference 
for equities at current prices is dis- 
counting the future too generously 
remains to be seen. 


Prospect for Common 


PTIMISM for the 1959 
for common stocks was voiced 
by Arthur J. O’Hara, investment 


outlook 


panel member at the Western Re- 


Suggested Program—Answer “C” 
gional Trust Conference in Los 


Angeles. Mr. O’Hara is vice-presi- 
dent, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. He said, in part: 

“I am confident that earnings will 
increase to an extent that will not 
only justify current prices but war- 
rant higher prices. Many companies 
engaged in the production of durable 
and semidurable goods are operat- 
ing their plants at 60% to 70% of 
capacity. Their profits are being re- 
stricted by unabsorbed burden. 

“In the months ahead as their 
rates of operation move up to 80% 
to 90% of capacity, they will enjoy 
a sharp increase in earnings. In 
fact, this increase of 20% in the 
rate of operations will, in many in- 
stances, increase present earnings by 
50% to 150%. It is this expectation 
of sharply increased earnings that 
makes me confident that many com- 
mon stocks are still reasonably 
priced and suitable for purchase at 
prevailing prices.” 


Estimated 
Annual 


Approx. 
Market 
9/17/58 


Par or 
Shares 
SELL 


$10,000 
10,000 
2,000 
300 shs. 
206 shs. 
100 shs. 


Market 
SECURITY Value 
U.S. “G” 21%’s 1962* 

So. Calif. Ed. 3’s ’65 

U.S. Treas. 31%’s 4/15/58 

Sperry Rand common 


Tung Sol Electric common 
X Z Y Company 


($2.7%) 


Buy 

$10,000 U.S. Treas. 214’s ’71-66....... 
15,000 Sears Roebuck 434’s ’83 

100 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio common. . . 
100 shs. International Paper common... 


*Redeem 12/1/58 
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ns 
ul- 
“a 
at 
08) 
GROWTH IN PRINCIPAL (%) 
Y * 
d) 
8) 
) 
3) 
a Cost Income 
$10,000 $ 250 
1,500 240 
i 29 5,974 4,400 288 
80 8,000 1,300 
0) $41 374 $29 ,095 $1,118 
0 101% 15,150 713 
61 6,100 400 
A 110 11,000 300 
$41,200 $1,663 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Business Optimism Greater . . . Market Registers New Lows... 
Higher Cost for Treasury Bills . . . Prime Loan Rate Upped... 
Treasury Cash Financing Well Taken . . . More Financing to 
Come ... Open Market Committee Not Active ... “Free Re- 


serves’ Down ... Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


N retrospect, the expressions of 
immoderate optimism as to the 
outlook for business, which were 

quite common during early fall, may 
be found to have been somewhat ex- 
travagant and to have been based 
more on a feeling of relief that the 
recession seemed to be over than on 
any real examination of the probable 
extent of further improvement. 

It seems much more likely that 
there will be continued moderate im- 
provement rather than that demand 
will suddenly catch up with a pro- 
ductive capacity which is still in 
excess of demand in nearly all fields 
of industrial activity. For example: 
The steel industry is forecasting 
cperations of only about 75% of 
capacity for November, with some 
tapering off thereafter. Even this 
is dependent, to a degree, on en- 
thusiastic reception of the 1959 auto- 
mobile models. 


Furthermore, capital expenditures 
by industry seem due to decline, 
and it is open to question whether 
states and municipalities can con- 
tinue to burden taxpayers by large 
new issues of their obligations. 

Moreover, the number of unem- 
ployed persons is not expected to 
decrease much. Business is more 
efficient and now produces more with 
a lesser number of employees. It is 
difficult to find the spark-plug which 
would suddenly increase the rate of 
business speed. 

A cold-blooded appraisal of the 
outlook seems to justify the belief 
that, although the recession is over, 
only a moderate rate of improve- 
ment is to be expected. 

If this is correct, then the be- 
havior of the Government market 
during September was unduly pessi- 
mistic and the price decline was 
overdone. 


Market Registers New Lows 


What happened to the market was 
a continuation of the conditions of 
the previous month. There was al- 
most no demand. True, there was 
relatively little further liquidation 
but any offerings at all resulted in 
lower quotations. So much so, that 
by October 3 nearly all the issues 
were back to their previous lows for 
1958 and close to the lows for 1957. 
Even those prices did not tempt 
dealers to increase their positions. 

Leaving out the 10 small issues 
of 114% notes, which resulted from 
an earlier Treasury brainstorm, 
there are 39 issues of Treasury cer- 
tificates, notes, and bonds. Only six 
of these had bids of 100 or better 
and two of these were due to be paid 
off shortly. So practically the whole 
list was quoted at discounts, with 
the longer-term 214% bonds avail- 
able between 86 and 88 and yielding 
between 3.62% and 3.90% before 
taxes. 


Moreover, the increase in the 
volume of short-term offerings had 
resulted in so depressing their prices 
that the spread in yield between 
long and short maturities had nar- 
rowed to very little, e.g.: the 334% 
notes 11/15/62 at 100 yielded 334%, 
while the 314% bonds 5/15/85 at 
89 12/32 yielded 3.90%, an increase 
of only .15% for a maturity exten- 


Recent Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills 
(000,000 omitted) 


Average 
cost 


2.462% 
2.359% 
2.605% 
2.511% 
2.920% 


Amount 
issued 


$1,800 
$1,800 
$1,800 
$1,800 
$1,800 


Date of 
issue 


Aug. 29 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 29* 


Amount 
due 


$1,800 
$1,700 
$1,700 
$1,700 
$1,700 


Later Prices 


2.38 %-2.36% 
2.35 %o-2.30% 
2.51%-2.49'% 
2.48% -2.45 % 
2.86 %-2.83% 


Oct. 1 $1,700 

*This issue coincided with the 
new Treasury financing for $3.5- 
billion. Two things are to be noted: 

One—the Treasury increased the 
amount of bills outstanding by 
$500,000,000. If this is continued 
for the next five maturities, all of 
which are for $1.7-billion, an addi- 
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$1,800 


2.668% 2.65 %-2.63% 
tional $500,000,000 new cash will be 
obtained. 

Two—in every case the market 
improved after the respective issues, 
evidencing the continued demand 
from other than banking sources and 
making unnecesary any repurchase 
agreements by dealers. 


sion of 23 years. Obviously, investor 
preference was to continue to sail 
very close to shore. 

It is doubtful that such a state 
of affairs can prevail much longer, 
especially if business prognostica- 
tions have been over-optimistic. Ac- 
tually, after October 3, there was 
some evidence in a rather sharp 
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with the Burroughs Imprinter... 


THE BEST TONIC 
HAND SORTING 
EVER HAD 


Just watch the checks fly by when that Burroughs 
Imprinter goes to work for you. It’s designed to 
bring you new standards of speed and accuracy 
in check sorting and filing. It practically elimi- 
nates missorts and misposts; saves you time and 
money, too. 


And here’re some bonus advantages of the 
Burroughs check imprinter: 


In a matter of minutes, your operator can turn 
out a bound book of imprinted checks. 


You can open up new accounts, fill emergency 
orders, or imprint deposit tickets handily. 


Customers are pleased when you offer personal 
checks while they wait. 


AND the Burroughs Imprinter can be modified 
on the bank’s premises to handle the magnetic- 
character encoding of checks and deposit slips 
as approved by the ABA—speeding that all- 
important first step of bank automation, 
account numbering. 


The Imprinter, made by Burroughs’ Todd 
Division and serviced through Todd’s nation- 
wide service organization, is built for heavy-duty 
precision imprinting. It’s made by people who 
design and manufacture checks . . . the people 
who know the business! There’s more that’s 
worth knowing, and there’s no time like now to 
discover all the facts. Just call your nearby Todd 
office. Or write— 


THE TODD COMPANY DIVISION, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


BR Burroughs 


Burroughs 


Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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FOR CREDIT INFORMATION 
SEE FIRST NATIONAL CITY FIRST 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


li For a complete 

| tline of the 

73 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES e 77 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK ° sateeahiel 
= First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete 2 Gite. ljj| can perform foryou, 
Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans y print 

ooklet, 

Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage | vs etc dent 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation First nm World Wide Banking i Bank Services.” 
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markup of quotations (said to be 
due to a hunch that the Reserve 
authorities were easing up) that, 
perhaps, the bottom had been 
reached. However, it is also doubt- 
ful that any sharp reversal of the 
price trend could be sustained until 
there is more evidence as to how 
far and how fast the betterment in 
business will go and what the effect 
on the market will be of further 
large Treasury refinancing and new 
financing. 


Higher Cost of Treasury Bills 


Further evidence of the restric- 
tive state of available credit was to 
be found in the rising cost to the 
Treasury of the weekly sale of 
Treasury bills, the record is shown 
in the table on page 14. 


Prime Rate Upped 

As anticipated, the bank “prime 
rate” for loans was raised to 4% 
curing September, while the last 
Federal Reserve bank to do so (Bos- 
ton) moved its rediscount rate to 
2%. 

The higher “prime” rate became 
general in all the larger money 
centers in spite of the fact that the 
demand for loans showed no ma- 
terial increase. 

The possibility of a further in- 
crease in the rediscount rate— 
more in line with Treasury bill yields 
and loan rates—is being discussed. 
It will certainly happen if business 
sprints forward. Otherwise it will 
be delayed. 


Treasury Cash Financing 
Well Taken 


By mid-September the balance in 
the general fund of the Treasury 
had declined below $3-billion. Al- 
though tax receipts raised the bal- 
ance to over $5-billion by the month 
end, the Treasury, faced with a 
heavy deficit for the remainder of 
the year, announced on September 25 
that it was offering $1-billion of 13- 
month Treasury notes at 100 and 
$2.5-billion of special 219-day Treas- 
ury bills at 98.023, which was a 
yield of 344%. 

Payment for the bills was on 
October 8 and for the notes on Oc- 
tober 10. Banks could pay for al- 
lotted subscriptions by credit to 
their Treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts. 


About $2.7-billon subscriptions 
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were received for the notes and 
about $5.8-billion for the bills. 
Allotments were 35% of subscrip- 
tions in excess of $50,000 for the 
notes and 44% in excess of $100,000 
for the bills. 

By October 6 there was a bid of 
100 for the notes and about a 3.27% 
basis for the bills. Banks could 
afford to sell the bills at less than 
they paid for them because of the 
earnings they obtain from the use of 
the increased deposits resulting from 
the larger tax and loan accounts. 

The Treasury stated that 39% of 
the subscriptions for the notes and 
17% for the bills were from others 
than commercial banks. As it seems 
probable that the banks will dis- 
pose of a good part of their allot- 
ments quite soon, the two new issues 
should not add too greatly to the 
money supply—a result much to be 
desired. 

This is the first time that bills 
have been offered at a fixed price in- 
stead of at public auction. There is 
always something new in Govern- 
ment financing. 

On the whole the issues were 
just about what the circumstances 
cemanded. True, the high rates did 
result in a downward adjustment 
in the prices of the rest of the mar- 
ket, but the rates undoubtedly at- 
tracted more money from other than 
banking sources, which was an 
important objective. 


More Treasury Financing 
To Come 

About $9.8-billion 334% certifi- 
cates mature on December 1 and 
about $2.3-billion 214% bonds on 
December 15. Only about $4.2-billion 
of: the total of maturities are pub- 
licly held. The Treasury would like 
very much to get some extension of 
maturity, but to what extent they 
can do so is problematical, as a new 
offering for cash of between $2.5- 
and $3-billion will also have to be 
sold. 

Moreover, in the first quarter of 
1959, additional cash will have to 
be raised. This is quite the reverse 
of what has occurred in the first 
quarter of previous years, but the 
combination of increased expendi- 
tures and lower receipts in this 
fiscal year will produce this un- 
fortunate requirement. 

Just how to get the money with- 
out unduly expanding bank deposits 
with inflationary effects is a most 


difficult problem. It is too soon even | 


STEMBERG 


Look out 
for your 


clients’ funds = 
tell them 


about 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Anyway you look at the 
situation Travelers Checks can be 
a life saver for your customers. 
Spendable as cash and promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen. In handy de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 90% 
OF THE SELLING COMMISSION— 
AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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to guess what the answer may be. 
Once again the rate of business im- 
provement will be an _ important 
factor, but it is hard to see how 
there can be much improvement in 
the receptivity of the market until 
all this new financing is out of the 
way. 


Patent, Copyri ght Committee 


and Trademark. ‘so For the month of September the 


in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to be marking time. From August 2 


American executives by Canada’s First Bank. to October 1 the portfolio of Gov- 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian ernments declined $170,000,000— 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. all bills. As the gold stock wag 
This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- down $260,000,000 and the float 


cations which may help you render broader ser- showed only normal changes, the 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a effect was to lower the “free re- 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our ss : 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- serves” of the member banks, which 


ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. were only $92,000,000 on October 1. 

The reporting member banks re- 

ported an increase of $552,000,000 

Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast September 24, but the increase was 

BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES largely due to borrowing for tax 

District Headquarters: h id. 

Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver purposes over the aeaeamners : t 

NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. + SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. the same time security holdings 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. were down nearly $1.5-billion. 


Head Office: Montreal More reserves were needed on 
750 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE + RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 | October 8 and 10 to care for pay- 
ment for the new issues. The Open 
Market Committee seemed to be 
starting to do the necessary as pur- 
chases of bills were made in the 
previous week. 


|) PROTECT AGAINST | 


the consequences of It could be that not very much 


L fa HT FE. "A IL UR E change, one way or the other, will 
be registered in. the fixed income 
security market for the balance of 
1958. 

A moderate improvement in busi- 
ness would mean only a moderate 


improvement in loans. 


A CASE HISTORY from our files pie a There are some indications that 


Only 12 WATCHMASTER Automatalite units gave a prominent coastal city the Federal Reserve authorities may 
five-story department store full protection. After three light failures in one ease the pressure on the credit 
week at the height of the Christmas rush, an executive of the store wrote us... brakes. 


“With our experience, we would never attempt to operate the The Government market is thin on 
store without Watchmaster emergency lights ready to use and both sides. Renewed buying would 


tself.’’ 
actuated by the current failure itse have a marked effect on prices. So 


Only “WATCHMASTER” AUTOMATALITES have would renewed selling, but one may 


EXCLUSIVE e Powerful, sealed-beam floodlights with strong center offset the other. 


punch to illuminate long aisles and pin-point exits or critical stations, etc. The market may not have regis- 
tered its low point just yet but 


EXCLUSIVE e “Hydro-Caps" to prevent water loss from batteries. must be close to doing so. There is 
Add water only once every year or two. Lower maintenance costs. probably not much risk in making 
purchases when funds are available. 


MFG. COMPANY 
— er How can you save money when 
renter as, MASS. the Joneses keep buying things you 


can’t afford? 
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ood investment in more business 


In banks throughout the country where the 
PirtcoMATIC automatic door opener has 
been installed, officials have noted a decided 
increase in all departments. Banking execu- 
tives report that giving their fronts the 
advantages of this device, as well as the 
open vision afforded by glass, has resulted 
in new depositors and other customers 
being attracted. In addition, they state that 
they have noticed greater satisfaction on 
the part of their old customers. 

The Prrrcomatic opens doors easily and 


Bank of Terrebonne & Trust Company, Houma, La. Architect: H. T. Underwood, New Orleans, La. 


® 
TTC OMATIC ... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


at the lightest touch. This device operates 
on a simple hydraulic principle. It is an 
exceptionally compact unit, so it is easy to 
install. What’s more, it requires no struc- 
tural alterations in the building entrance. 
It can be utilized for opening almost any 
kind of door. It is entirely self-contained, 
and has no visible operating mechanism. 
Economical to operate, the PirrcomatTic 
uses no more electricity than the conven- 
tional home refrigerator. It is available for 


handle, mat or remote operation. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


tN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


November 1958 


For complete information on how your 
bank can take advantage of the many 
benefits offered by the Pirrcomatic, why 
not fill in and return the coupon? 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8293, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion on the PITTCOMATIC automatic 
door opener. No obligation. 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


ifluminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, efc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


AX-EXEMPT issues established a new record for the first nine months 
Te this year. State and municipal bond flotations totalled $6,062,406, 

987 for this period. This is more than 20% higher than the previous 
record set for the same period in 1957, which was $4,995,668,865. The 
aggregate for the first three quarters of 1958, moreover, exceeds that of 
any full calendar year, except 1954 and 1957. Accelerated public works’ 
programs are responsible for this development. 


New Issue Yields Are High 


As old bond prices receded, yields of the new issues were edging up. 
Indeed, yields at this point are among the most generous in the post war 
period, except perhaps during 1957. 

One of the chief elements affecting the investment markets these days 
is the steadily increasing flow of money into periodic investment plans, 
pension funds and labor welfare plans. The temptation is great to take 
advantage of every market tip in both the equity and bond markets. This 
has been one of the price-stabilizing factors in recent periods. 

The steady growth of investment companies is a case in point. Pur- 
chases of new mutual fund shares in the first half of this year totalled 
$697,376,000. Residents of California were the leading investors in this 


| area. Close behind were residents of New York State. 


The uncertainties prevailing in the United States Government secur- 
ities market were the most hampering elements in the municipal and cor- 
porate segments of the investment markets. September was an enormously 
active month for corporate issues. They were tabulated at $713,000,000, 
against $152,000,000 in September 1957. Heavy demands for funds are 
expected to continue. 

Yet, rising interest costs cannot help to put a damper on future bor- 
rowing by states, municipalities and corporations. So far as the first two 
categories are concerned, current tax rates can support only certain, interest 
and underwriting costs. If such borrowers should anticipate still higher 
costs in the future, there may develop a rush to get in the markets before 
money costs become prohibitive. 

The school situation in certain Southern states has produced some hesi- 
tancy among lenders. This is likely to remain so until the situation in 
those areas is clarified and future position of the schools is firmly estab- 
lished. 


School and Road Bonds Up 


In this connection, it may be noted that school and road bonds ac- 
counted for almost half of September bond sales. New fiotations of 
elementary and secondary school bonds are continuing to run somewhat 
ahead of last year’s record level. During the first nine months of 1958 
sales of such obligations totalled $1,819,000,000, compared with $1,779,- 
000,000 for the corresponding months of 1957. 

Looking over the use of proceeds from these bond sales, it becomes 
obvious that most of the spending will benefit building and construction. 
In some cases, this process starts with the building wreckers. 

Steel will be required as well as lots of lumber for the frames and 


| roofs. There will be work for plasterers, plumbers, who in turn require 
| tools and fixtures. Heating and air conditioning equipment will be nec- 
| essary and lots of electrical wiring. Then come the finishing touches. 


Road construction produces various requirements and much heavy 
equipment of the automotive class, such as bulldozers and trucks, steel 
and lumber for bridges, fences and viaducts as well as lots of labor, manual 
and engineering. Most highway building, too, involves the utilities. Toll 
roads are, of course, income producing, sufficient to pay for maintenance. 
Other highways have to be maintained out of local taxes. 
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fhe HIDDEN ASSET in your annual report 
do you necognige its neak value’? 


| 


Business success depends upon the abilities of individuals. 
Individual ability is greatly affected by environment. It can 
aid or curb the ability to work effectively. 


Stow & Davis Furniture Company in conjunction with the 
Executive Furniture Guild of America has developed a sys- 
tem of components for co-ordinated business interiors. Furni- 
ture, accessories and colors are co-ordinated into working in- 
teriors ideally suited for individual requirements. 


Write for a free copy of the booklet entitled “The Hidden 

Asset in your Annual Report”. This fascinating booklet gives 
Informal conference or closing area facts concerning the very important human asset, a “Hidden 
of a type found in many modern banks. Asset”, that is very often overlooked. 


C 
OwW STOW & DAVIS FURNITURE COMPANY 
24 SUMMER, N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturer Member Executive Furniture Guild of America 


November 1958 
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Heard 


Along 


Main Street 


This department is compiled by 
MARGUERITE BECK of BANKING. 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


S. H. DALGLIESH, from assistant 
supervisor to supervisor in charge 
of branches in the West Indies, 
Royal Bank of Canada. Headquar- 
ters, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


ARTHUR F. JOHNSON, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; CHARLES H. MILLER, from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


C. M. CARPENTER, from assistant 
bank examiner, State of Virginia, 
to vice-president, Pan American 
Bank of Miami, Fla. 


STANLEY HOFFMAN, manager, in- 
stalment loan department, becomes 
vice-president, State Bank & Trust 
Company of Wellston, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Homer Bruce, loan officer, 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


JOSEPH T. HEWITT, from assistant 
vice - president, to vice - president, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York City; ARTHUR J. MEUCHE also 
becomes vice-president. 


OTTO SALVESEN, auditor, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, County Trust Co., White 
Plains, New York. 


JOHN E. STEVENSON, formerly 
president, from vice-chairman to 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer, Huntington National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, succeeding the 
late B. G. HUNTINGTON. 


GEORGE A. FRIEDLE, from vice- 
president, First Trust of Albany, 
N. Y., to vice-president, New Britain 
(Conn.) Trust Co. 


J. BoycE-SMITH becomes vice- 
president, California Bank, Los 
Angeles. 


H. E. McCASLIN, from vice-presi- 
dent and cashier to president, Bank 
of Beulah, Miss. 


Tom McELDowNy, president of 
Goodyear State Bank (company- 


Throckmorton Bankers Celebrate County Centennial 


In honor of a once-in-a-life-time occa- 
sion enjoyed by all of the residents of 
Throckmorton County, Tex., along with 
other colorfully civic-eminded folk these 
employees of First National Bank of 
Throckmorton, helped their county 
celebrate its 100th birthday by don- 
ning appropriately old-fashioned garb 
and joining in a gala parade. All but 
three of “pioneers” pictured left are 
employees of the bank. 


Left to right, front row, are two non- 
bank ladies, then Ola King, assistant 
cashier, and Sam C. Massey, cashier. 
Left to right, back, are a non-banker, 
then Hobbie Leiter, Bettye Redwine and 
Deane Hardy, bookkeepers, and Reuben 

C. Pirtle, vice-president 


Queen of Chicagoland Banking 


Marlene Schwerin, First National City 
Bank of Chicago, receives beauty queen 
trophy from Frank A. Koepke, second 
vice-president, Central National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. Miss Schwerin is the first 
“Queen of all Chicagoland Banking,” 
chosen at a 2,000-person event held by 
the Chicago Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Koepke is president 
of the chapter 


owned bank, Akron, Ohio), is hon- 
ored at 25th year of service as 
president of the bank. 


Ep B. WILKINSON, from deputy 
superintendent, Department of 
Banking, Iowa, to executive vice- 
president, Bank of Park Ridge, Ill. 


MALINDA M. POWELL becomes as- 
sistant cashier, First National Bank 
of Wood River, 


RosBerT A. BIvINS, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.; Nor- 
WELL F. BuRGESS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


AMEs K. BAGLEY, from Utah Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, to vice-pres- 
ident, Zions First National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WARREN F. ANDERSON becomes 
president, Peoples State Bank, 
American Forks, Utah, succeeding 
the late CLIFFORD E. YOUNG. 


MAuvRICE K. LEWIS becomes vice- 
president, Pan American Bank of 
Miami, Fla. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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DON’T “crack” under pressure—let PNB correspondent service 
help ease the strain. 


PNB’s transit operation, for example, puts pressure on itself to 
take pressure off you — works full time, day and night, to save 
you time on transit items. Succeeds, too—as your own com- 
parison of date-stamps will prove. 


PNB can help you in many other ways. In a nutshell, your job 
will be easier with PNB as your Philadelphia correspondent. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BAN. OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 

BUCKS, DELAWARE 

PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office.« Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


ed 1803 


November 1958 
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NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TO BETTER SERVE 
YOUR UPPER MIDWEST 
BANKING NEEDS 
Our new 28-story banking 
home, when completed in 1960, 
will rank as the Upper Mid- 


west’s most distinctive finan- 
cial center. 


Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


How do you 
determine 


“fair market value?” 


When one of your corporate clients is negoti- 
ating for a merger, a consolidation, or out- 
right purchase or sale, the value of the busi- 


ness should first be established as a basis for | 


arriving at the consideration to be paid. 

If the company is one of the vast majority 
whose securities are not openly traded, even 
a comparative value is not easy to determine. 

Securing an American Appraisal report, 
prepared especially for this purpose, is a 
well-accepted method for establishing fair 
market value. Each report is carefully docu- 
mented with the factual data assembled, the 
valuation of this data, a comparison of the 
company’s securities with openly traded se- 
curities of similar companies, as well as 
marketability and opinion factors. 

We'll gladly send you our booklet No. 502, 
“Valuation of Closely Held Corporate 
Stocks.” 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 
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Main Street (Continued) 


FRANK C. Ross, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Ridgewood (L.I., N.Y.) Savings 
Bank. 


W. L. SEBRELL, from president 
Alliance (Ohio) First National Bank 
to president, First National City 
Bank of Alliance; MACK 
from president, City Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, to president, First 
National City Bank; B. Y. McCrEADY 
becomes board chairman. Other of- 
ficers of new bank (result of merger) 
include: F. W. RAUTH, vice-president 
and cashier; F. P. Henry, C. M. 
BAKER, GEORGE F. SCHWEIKART, all 
vice-presidents. 


Victor H. ROSSETTI, board chair- 
man, Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif., celebrates the 
65th anniversary of his banking 
career. 


JOSEPH C. LIPMAN, vice-chairman, 
executive committee, Union Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif., retires after 38 
years of service. 


FRED E. PIKE, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, is elected 
president, Robert Morris Associates. 
ARTHUR F. BOETTCHER, vice-presi- 
dent, director, Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., is new first 
vice-president; G. KENNETH 
CROWTHER, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, is 
second vice-president. 


ADDISON B. BINGHAM becomes 
vice-president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York; Byron J. 
MOGER becomes assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


WALTER E. DENNIS, executive vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York, becomes chairman 
of the banking division, Muscular 
Dystrophy Associations of America, 
Inc. 


LEONARD E. B. ANDREWS, public 
relations director, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas. 


HERBERT R. ANDERSON, president, 
Group Securities, Inc., becomes pres- 
ident, National Association of In- 
vestment Companies. 


Former A.B.A. President 
Serves National Bible Week 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


A.L.M. WIGGINS, board chairman, 
Hartsville (S.C.) National Bank, and 
former president of the American 
Bankers Association (1943) lent his 
support to National Bible Week, which 
started on October 20. Mr. Wiggins is 
chairman for the railroad industry of 
the Laymen’s National Committee, an 
organization which, among its other 
activities, devotes time and effort to 
encouraging wider reading and use of 
the Bible and sponsors the yearly Na- 
tional Bible Week. 

“Most businessmen will agree that 
something else is needed besides money 
and guns to fight communism and to 
preserve democracy,” said Mr. Wig- 
gins in his letter regarding support of 
the Week. “The thoughtful U. S. Sena- 
tor Fulbright (Dem., Mo.), recently ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘Democracy is 
more likely to be destroyed by the per- 
version or abandonment of its true 
moral principles than by armed attack 
by Russia.’ ” 

The National Bible Week program 
is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions received by the committee at 165 
West 46th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

This banker is affiliated with the 
railroad industry in his capacity as 
board chairman of both the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. and Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. 


EUGENE BRINKER, from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City; WriLLIAM E. HINES, JEROME 
D. Twomey, both from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice-president. 
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CHARLES A. BECKER, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Manufacturers Trust Company; AN- 
prREw S. SAWERS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


Earu S. MACNEIL retires as vice- 
president, Irving Trust Company, 
New York, to become vice-president, 
Merrill Anderson Company, New 
York advertising and public rela- 
tions firm. Mr. MacNeil served for 
several years as chairman of Com- 
mittee on Trust Information in the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Asscoiation. 


JOHN H. PEACOCK becomes assist- 
ant vice-president, Coral Gables 
First National Bank; WILLIAM A. 
KAISTED, JR., becomes assistant cash- 
ier. 


WALTER E. DENNIS, executive vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York, becomes chairman, Bank- 
ing Division of Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of America, Inc. 


THOMAS W. Curisty, LLoyp F. 
DEMPSEY, EDWIN J. HOSKINS, all 
vice-presidents, become senior vice- 
presidents, Dollar Savings Bank of 
the City of New York. 


H. R. Hosick, who was president 
of Potter Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, prior to its recent merger 
into Fidelity Trust Co., becomes sen- 
ior vice-president in charge of what 
is now Fidelity’s Potter office. 


JOSEPH T. HEWITT, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York City; ARTHUR J. MEUCHE, 
pension trust officer, becomes vice- 
president. 


EDWARD F. LYLE, senior vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., becomes director, NABAC 
School for Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, succeeding CLARENCE H. 
LICHTFELDT, comptroller and vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. Mr. LYLE is past 
national president of NABAC. 


ROBERT W. RENIERS, from Stand- 
ard Coil Products Co., Inc., Calif. 
and Mass., to Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
as vice-president. 


November 1956 


W. M. MAssIE, honorary board 
chairman, Fort Worth (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank, retired in 1953 after 
63 years of banking, is honored by 
bank on his 85th birthday. 


EDWARD ROYAL, from public rela- 
tions and promotion director, This 
Week, New York, to director of 
advertising and public. relations 
Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


FREDERICK B. GRAHAM, from vice- 
president, Wilmington (N. C.) Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, to presi- 
dent succeeding the late James 
Goodlett Thornton. 


RoBerT A. BIVINS, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.; 
NORWELL F. BurGEss, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president. 


QUINTON ABERNATHY, from vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Carthage, Tex., to president, First 
State Bank, Gladewater, Tex. 


JEAN R. JOHNSON, becomes vice- 
president and trust officer, Texas 
Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas. 


F. MALCOM HAGUE, treasurer, 
FRANKLIN H. LADUE, secretary, 
NORMAN RAMSEY, mortgage officer, 
all become vice-presidents, Broad- 
way Savings Bank, New York City. 


ADDISON R. BINGHAM joins Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 
as vice-president; BYRON J. MOGER 
joins as assistant vice - president. 
CHARLES A. BECKER, ANDREW S. 
SAWERS, both become vice-presidents. 


CLYDE V. HACKNEY, from vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Miami, to vice-president, Florida 
National Bank and Trust Co., Miami. 


HARRY HOLDER, SR., chairman, 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Liver- 
more, Ky., also becomes chairman, 
Central Trust Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


CLARENCE G. MCDAVITT, board 
chairman, Sommerville (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank, member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, died last month 
in Boston. A past president of the 
Massachusetts Bankers: Association, 
he is survived by his widow, Emily, 
two sons, and three grandchildren. 


© Industrial Finance 
© Experience in Induction 
of Foreign Capital 


‘ Iron & Steel 


* Chemical Products 
37.8 


* Electricity 
33.3 


* Marine Transportation 


30.4 


* Machinery, Ships and 
Transportation Equipment 


46.2 


* Mining 66.1 


IBJ’s share in Equipment Finance 
by industries in Japan (Mar. 1958) 


Established in 1902 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: 

30, Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


First 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BAN 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


DISTINCTIVELY DIGNIFIED 
IMPRESSIVE 


America’s Most Modern Signs, 


Nameplates, Plaques, Desk Name- 


plates, Letters. 


Crafted in enduring, handsome 
bronze, aluminum or stainless 
steel to confer that air of distinc- 
tion so desirable for financial 
institutions, large or small. 


Hand-chased, precision finished, 
enduring. Prompt service. 


Finer 
Quality 
Since 


1882 


WRITE TODAY for New Folders 
and Suggestions. 


667 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


| vice - president, 


WALTER R. YouNG, from trust of- 
ficer, Manatee River National Bank, 
Bradenton, Fla., to vice-president 
and trust officer, First National 
Bank, Lubbock, Tex. 


ROBERT W. OATES becomes vice- 
president and manager, Bank of 
America’s East Bakersfield branch; 
DONALD T. VAUGHN becomes vice- 
president in San Francisco office; 
JOHN LumIs, trust officer, becomes 
vice-president at Sacramento office. 


from assistant 
to vice - president, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 


LEop M. Goss, 


| York City. 


WILEY H. HOLLowaAy, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Federal Reserve 


| Bank of Dallas, retires. 


RALPH L. SELBY, JR., becomes 
president, Bank of Chincoteague, 
Va., succeeding the late JOHN W. 


| WINDER; NEWMAN M. CONANT be- 
| comes vice-president and director. 


HuGH M. BARRETT, from senior 


| examiner, Federal Reserve Bank of 


Atlanta, to vice-president, Union 


| Trust Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Indiana DAR Rescues 
Historic Bank Building 


A HIsToRic bank building, so well 
hidden even some local townspeople 
never knew it was there, has been 
saved from the wreckers by the Francis 
Vigo Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

According to remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record by William G. Gray, 
U.S. Representative from Indiana, the 
State Bank of Indiana building, ca. 
1835, would have met the demolishing 
fate of most old buildings had not the 
chapter gone to great lengths recently 
to acquire this piece of historic Amer- 
icana for preservation and future 
restoration. 

The structure’s first bank occupant 
was State Bank of Indiana in 1835. Its 
last was Vincennes National Bank, 
discontinued in 1877. The large, brick 
building, with its sandstone-columned 
portico, brick-walled bell dome and 
glass cupola, for years has been hidden 
from view by business rooms built in 
front of it. Legend has it that a huge 
pouch of gold was kept in the bank 
vault to show customers doubting the 
solidity of the bank or integrity of its 
officials. Another old story says that 
the original lead roof was melted down 
for Union Army bullets in 1861. 

Several “open houses” are planned 
for the public. 


Retired Banker Celebrates “‘Centennial Plus’’ 


| Are the first 100 
| years the hardest? 


Here’s the man 
who would know. 
Retired banker 
Frederic J. Whi- 
ton, N. Y., reads 
a birthday greet- 
ing from Chase 
Manhattan bank 
on his 101st birth- 
day. Both a Chase 
Manhattan cus- 
tomer and a 


| former banker, 


he was, in 1891, 
one of the found- 
ers of Ithaca (N. 
Y.) Trust Co., 
now operating as 
Tompkins Trust. | 


| He served as a 
| director 
| years, retiring in 
| 1955 at the age 
| of 97. He’s the 


for 63 


oldest living 
member of the 


Kappa Alpha Society, and the oldest living Cornell University alumnus (class of 
°79). Seated with Mr. Whiton is Francis G. Ross, Chase Manhattan executive 
vice-president; standing, left to right, are Thomas F. Kelly, assistant treasurer, 


John Lundwall, assistant treasurer and manager, and Robert L, Cudd, vice-president 
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Directors and Advisory Directors 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Broniff International Airways 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairman, Loan Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Horry Boss Drilling Co 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Boord, 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


J. B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Donovan Manufacturing Co 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc. 


R. A. GOODSON 
Vice President 
ond General Manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Texas Area 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


$. J. HAY 
President, Great Notional 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Thairman of the Board, 
Higginbothom-Bailey Co. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Radio City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Monoger, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Monoger, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 


President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southland Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texos 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oi! Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, Inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


Investments 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Co 


HARRY S. MOSS 


Independent Oil Operator 


WILLIAM NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Co. 


J. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Boord, 
Dr Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. 


H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


N. P. POWELL 
Oil and Investments, 
Tyler, Texas 


W. L. PREHN* 
Consultant, Brazilian Telephone Co 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoellkopt Co 


. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT* 


Investments 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texas 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner, 
Spartan Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Great National Life 
Insurance Co 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co. 


*Advisory Directors 


83rd year of growth 


through service to people 


OF CONDITION 


: At the Close of Business September 24, 
1958, Date of Official Report of Condition 
Set By Comptroller of the Currency 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 


United States 
Government Obligations . 
Public Housing 
Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts . 
Commodity Loans 


Income Accrued 


$127,250,805.49 


1,136,953.10 


20,657,102.48 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. 
Dividends Declared — Unpaid . 
Deferred Income . 


$ 23,100,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
6,693,852.86 


Letters of Credit and eptances . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks 


U. S. Government . 


$515,933,450.31 
198,314,491.49 
10,521,595.12 


$222,944,878.07 


152,344,861.07 
4,591 441.87 
1,533,000.00 
396,904, 110.36 
8,954,033.27 
3,181,983.93 
8,179,083.22 
9,270,310.41 
200,371.27 


$808,104,073.47 


$ 57,793,852.86 
7,961,145.09 
6,293,419.00 
808,500.00 
2,298,536.38 
8,179,083.22 


724,769,536.92 
$808, 104,073.47 


The major difference between banks of today 
is the way people are treated. 


Wort 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL BANK 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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F NOT SINCE THE 


INTRODUCTION OF THE 
F.H.A. TITLE ONE LOAN, 
HAS THERE BEEN SO 
MUCH EXCITEMENT 

IN THE INSTALLMENT 
LOAN FIELD! 


Banks all across America are looking 
to the new college education loan as 
a major source of blue chip, install- 
ment income. 

Here—exclusively—is a promotional 
package to initiate and to promote 
this important new 6% lending serv- 
ice in your bank, 


NAME OF BANK 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


* If you need technical assistance in setting 
up college loans, we'll be pleased to help 
you. We've lived through several installa- 
tions—and our experience is yours upon re- 
quest, without charge. 


hi Than 


PUBLISHING CO. 


3376 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


J. J. PINDER, from vice-president 
to president, Florida National Bank, 


Key West, succeeding the late JERRY 
TREVOR. 


FRANK G. WHITNEY, from presi- 
dent, Hartford (Conn.) National 
Bank and Trust Co., to senior vice- 
president, Torrington National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


RAYMOND C. KOLB, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pa.; DALE H. OSBORNE, 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 


CATESBY B. JONES, assistant vice- 
president, State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va., receives meritorious service 
award from Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. 


JOHN J. McCLoy, board chairman, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
becomes chairman of trustees of the 
Ford Foundation. 


WILLIAM H. DIAL leaves law firm 
of Akerman, Dial & Akerman to 
become vice-president, First National 
Bank at Orlando, Fla. 


BARNEY HOWARD, from executive 
vice-president, Avon Citrus Bank, 
Avon Park, Fla., to executive vice- 
president and operating head of 
South Dade Farmers Bank, Home- 
stead, Fla. 


CHARLES H. Mount, from vice- 
president, Bergen Trust Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., to vice-president, 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Fairfield County, Stamford, Conn. 


WALTER R. YOUNG becomes vice- 
president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank, Lubbock, Tex. 


Who's First? 


ONE of the most frequent and honest 
errors in any publication is to say 
that something is a first this or a first 
that. Such an item, probably, should 
always be preceded by some qualifying 
phrase to the effect that it is first as 
far as our information indicates. In 
September, on page 32, we said that 
a certain branch office in Delaware 
County, Pa., was the first prefabricated 


office building in the country. We now | 


hear from American Houses, Inc., that | 


prefabricated office buildings are quite 
common, and have been for some time. 


| 


GIVE THE WORLD 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ideal gift for customers, clients, associates 


WHOLE WIDE WORLD IN 3RD DI- 
MENSION! Authoritative—useful—decor- 
ative, for office, board room or home. 
This magnificent, up-to-date relief map is 
large, 61” x 42”. Gives you everything— 
mountains, lakes, valleys, ocean depths that 
you can actually feel—printed in 10 vivid 
colors—plastic-coated for easy washabil- 
ity. 3000 place names—2000 cities and 
towns—450 bodies of water—700 islands, 
capes, mountain ranges — much of little 
known Antarctica. Built to last for years 
... lightweight, sturdy, self-framed in vinyl 
plastic. Fitted with grommets for easy 
hanging anywhere. Free brochures show- 
ing other maps available on request (ask 
about our new 3-D map of the Gettysburg 
battlefield). Satisfaction guaranteed, freight 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S. Send check 
or money order. $47.50 


PANDA PRODUCTS, 1200 Niagara R119, Buffalo 13, W. Y. 


“TOPS” 


as a 
HOLIDAY 
GIFT and 
GOODWILL 


builder! 


*The ideal goodwill gift 

y/ at this season of good cheer! 

f/ Give these wonderful bottle re-seal- 

ing plastic caps in attractive holiday 

colors to customers during the festive sea- 

son. Use them at branch openings, when 

7 introducing new savings and loan plans, during 

¥ open house times, etc. Hand-imprinted plastic 
bottle caps will get your advertising message read 
in homes every day for three years for only pennies! 
These superior caps easily snap on and off soda 
and soft drink bottles, keeping drinks fresh with 
an air-tight seal. Your bank’s name, trade-mark 
or advertising message is hand-imprinted in gold 
on each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, green, 
blue, yellow, white and black. Sold in bulk or 
packed 2 to a clear plastic gift envelope or in a 

special ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ envelope. 


SAMPLES! Write NOW for prices 
E and samples of advertising caps 
ordered by leading banks whose 
constant stream of re-orders proves beyond 
all doubt that these caps are the finest type 
of business reminder eee used widely 


| in the banking profession today 


FAST DELIVERY!® 8 


® ALL ORDERS RECEIVED BY NOV. 25 
e WILL POSITIVELY BE IN YOUR HANDS 
e ON OR BEFORE DEC. 20 


% HEMAN ELY, JR. x 


DEPT. B11, P. 0. BOX 62, LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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About Banks 


Merger, pending mid - November 
approvals: FIRST NATIONAL BANK of 
cato, N. Y., into LINCOLN NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST Co. of Syracuse. 


COLONIAL- AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK, Roanoke, Va., opens Frank- 
lin Road branch. 


Merger, pending approvals: STATE 
Trust Co. of HENDERSONVILLE, S. C., 
and NORTHWESTERN BANK, Hender- 
sonville. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK of WASH- 
INGTON (D. C.) becomes First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of WASHINGTON. 


STATE BANK of Norwoop, N. Y., 
merges into St. Lawrence County 
National Bank of Canton, N. Y.; 
operates as their Norwood branch. 


Cuyler Heads NARC Drive, 
November 16-27 


Lewis B. CUYLER, vice-president for 
personnel relations, First National City 
Bank of New York, will be national 
campaign chairman for the 1958 Na- 
tional Retarded Children’s Week fund 
drive. This is the third consecutive 
year in which Mr. CuyYLer will serve 
as nationwide chairman for the drive, 
which will run from November 16 to 27. 

The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children is a voluntary, non- 
profit agency dedicated to service and 
research for the nation’s mentally re- 
tarded and their families. It has head- 
quarters at 99 University Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Ada, 
Ohio, merges into Liberty Bank; new 
name is Liberty National Bank of 
Ada. 


Merger pending: REISTERSTOWN- 
GLYNDON (Md.) BANK into UNION 
TRUST COMPANY of MARYLAND. 


KANABEC STATE BANK, Mora, 
Minn., starts construction on new 
bank building to be completed next 
Spring. 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK, Austin, 
Tex., starts construction of new 
“drive-thru” bank on West Seventh 
and Lavaca Streets. Five ‘“drive- 
thru” windows, a “walk-up” window, 
and a night depository complete the 
facilities, which will be connected 
with the bank proper by under- 
ground pneumatic tube. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


“Middle Management” Execs 
Course Offered 


AFTER a successful first session, a 
second Executive Development Train- 
ing Program is being planned by the 
University of Colorado’s School of 
Business. Aimed at middle-manage- 
ment business executives, the course 
covers a 4-week program divided into 
two weeks of on-campus study and 
classes during the summers of two 
consecutive years. Each summer’s ses- 
sion costs $500. 

For more specific information and 
registratign, the man to contact is 
Robert S* Wasley, who is director of 
this program at the University in 
Boulder, Colo. 


A Penny a Day 


W. H. Pfeifer, as- 
sistant cashier, 
stands beside this 
“penny board”, 
with 15,075 shiny 
new pennies on it, 
which sparkled 
under revolving 
lights at the Se- 
curity Savings 
Bank exhibit at 
Marshall County 
(Iowa) Fair. Visi- 
tors were invited 
to guess the 
amount accumu- 
lated if a person 
saved a penny a 
day for 43 years 
(the age of the 
bank) with inter- 


est compounded semi-annually. Varying rates of interest across the years om 
plicated the arithmetic. We’d guess the whole thing made a lot of cents. The 
board is now on exhibit at the bank in Marshalltown 
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always BACH finest 
we how MIAMI BEACHS newest! 


INTRODUCING 


the ivory tower 


THE ONLY ONE On miami BEACH 
. overlooking city and sea, 
reached by a glass walled 
elevator gliding skyward 
outside THE SAXONY! 


400 luxuriously NEW rooms, 
magnificently ENLARGED facilities... 
- a fabulous setting for The Saxony’s smart 
service and famous food; new meeting, display 
and catering facilities now enable The Saxony 
to accommodate formerly-unacceptable 
requests for large groups. 


Arrangements should be made now for space and 
facilities at THE SAXONY during the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION © OCTOBER 25-29, 1959 « MIAMI BEACH 


DINNERS 
CKTAIL PARTIES LUNCHEONS 
FORMAL BANQUETS « POOLSIDE STEAK PARTIES 


with or without entertainment 


TILE PUBLIC SPACES 
FLORIDA'S MOST MODERN, MOST VERSA' 
AVAILABLE FOR GROUPS OF 5 TO 2500 PERSONS! 
Contact your local Convention Committee or call 


i jirector 
HENRY G. PHILLIPS, National Sales Direc! 
The Saxony Hotel, MIAMI BEACH - JEfferson 8-6811 
GEORGE D. SAX, President 
ROBERT “Robbie” ROBINSON 


Executive Vice President 


Member 
Diners’ 
Club 


ALWAYS THE PRIDE OF MIAMI BEACH 
The Most Exciting Block Front ON THE OCEAN at 32nd St. 


DO YOU NEED 


MORE DEPOSITS? 


Exline animal-style coin savers really 
appeal to young and old; establish the 
thrift habit and quickly build deposits. 


Standard and special designs available. 


Write for samples and prices. 
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SEPT. 2, 1958... MILESTONE IN COMPUTER HISTORY 


A few months ago, the first in a line of fully transistorized IBM data processing sys- 
tems was introduced. Orders from outstanding leaders in manufacturing, banking, 
utilities, and transportation signal enthusiastic recognition of the special abilities of 
the IBM 7070 to handle medium volume data processing problems. The big reason: 
IBM 7070 offers more performance per dollar than any other system in its class. How? 
Through unique efficiency and economy engineered into the IBM 7070 with advanced 


features like these: 


Transistor Design . . . simplifies installation, cuts installation costs, saves space, mini- 
mizes cooling power and maintenance. ‘Building Block’”’ Units . . . modular concept 
means that IBM 7070 can grow as you grow. Maximum Processing Economy... IBM 
7070 “‘reads,”’ ‘‘writes,"’ computes simultaneously, provides ‘‘automatic priority pro- 
cessing,”’ furnishes immediate access to data. Pretested Programming... a library 
of advanced programs at no extra cost. Exclusive Operating Features .. . for the first 
time in a solid-state system, the IBM 7070 combines higher storage capacity and fast- 
er computing speed with high-speed input-output. Unrivaled Service... from educa- 
tion of your personnel to top-notch service engineering, from program planning to 
testing—IBM men and methods help put data processing to work for you sooner. 


For further details on the new IBM 7070, call your local IBM representative or write to: 
International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP IN DATA PROCESSING 
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in TUCSON 


Our 52nd Office in Arizona 
Opens in Tucson 
November 17 


Stone & Speedway 


‘Ss 
Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


41) 
FIRST 


NATIONAL 
orf arizona 


52 Offices in 40 Communities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 


Drawer Model 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5”h, 6d 


KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides 
for capacities from 10 to 800 keys in 
Key Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your 
local stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Please forward detailed information on 
Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. 


Name 
Address 


City 
Zone 


32 
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Main Street (Continued) 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, Chi- 
cago, Ill., starts on remodeling build- 
ing, adding parking area. 


BIsHOP NATIONAL BANK, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., announces new Kaneohe 
Office, the bank’s 25th branch, to 
open in early November. 


Merger - in - the - making: DENVER 
(Colo.) NATIONAL BANK and UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL BANK. New name 
would be DENVER UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL BANK. Target date: Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 


Stockholder-approved merger 
plans: NATIONAL BANK of PoTTs- 
TOWN, Pa., and MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
BANK and Trust CoMPANY. 


DREXEL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, 
Ill., celebrates 70th anniversary. 
Brochure features see-thru 2-page 
picture frame portrait of the bank, 
which opened new location in Lake 
Meadows Shopping Center. 


CITIZENS BANK & Trust Company, 
Henderson, N. C., opens new West 
End branch. 


Newly organized CITIES 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY opens in 
Dallas, Tex. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., opens new McDowell office, its 
21st in Maricopa County. 


STATE BANK of Norwoop, N. Y., 
merges with St. Lawrence County 
National Bank of Canton, N. Y. 


CANAL NATIONAL BANK of Port- 
LAND, Me., opens its eighth Greater 
Portland office at Monument Square. 


Congratulations-are-in-order: The 
annual report of CITIZENS & SouTtH- 
ERN NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta, Ga., 
has for the second consecutive year 
been adjudged “best in the country 
among national banks” in a contest 
held by Financial World. An “Oscar 
of Industry” was presented. This is 
the third such award for C&S. 


Lucky Convention-Goers Win Prizes 


Evinrude Motors’ 
exhibit at 1958 
A.B.A. conve n- 
tion in Chicago, 
showing Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd _ prizes 
awarded by firm 
at convention, 
Seated, G. M. 
Hornbeck, firm’s 
chief accountant 


Many bankers became lucky prize- 
winners at the A.B.A. convention in 
Chicago, when those convention booth- 
holders who had held contests and draw- 
ings awarded their very fine prizes. A 
few of the winners whose names have 
been brought to our attention and their 
respective prizes are listed here. 

Boating equipment prizes were 
awarded by Evinrude Motors. F. Earl 
Wall, vice-president and cashier, 
Wayne-Oakland Bank, Royal Oak, 
Mich., won 1st prize, an 18 h.p. Evin- 
rude Motor (pictured left, above.) 2nd 
and 3rd prizes, a miniature boat and 
Evinrude motor kit, were won by Al- 
bert J. Bergsma, cashier, First Na- 


| tional Bank, Hinsdale, IIll., and William 


S. Hobbins, president, The American 


Exchange Bank, in Madison, Wis. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
awarded complete Polaroid camera 
sets to John D. Hartman, Poudre Val- 
ley National Bank, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Mrs. Frank W. Thomas, wife of presi- 
dent, Washington (Ga.) Loan & Bank- 
ing Company; and James A. Cameron, 
Detroit (Mich.) Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

A silver-plated punch _ set 
awarded by International Silver Co. 
of Meriden, Conn., to Mrs. W. R. Whit- 
ley, Jr., wife of vice-president, Farmers 
National Bank, Seymour, Tex. 

Edward F. Crowe, loan officer, Mar- 
quette National Bank, Chicago, IIl., 
won $100 in a peanut-guessing contest 
run by National Finance Adjusters. 
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4'-square PLEXIGLAS diffusers at Park Avenue office of a large New York City bank 


PLEXIGLA 


...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


For lighting equipment that matches the beauty of a handsome 
Chemicals for Industry 


interior, choose luminaires incorporating PLEXxIGLASs® acrylic 

plastic. Then you can be sure of clean, uncluttered appearance, rd Meh ee oe =& HA GS 
and highest efficiency in transmission and diffusion. You can also 

be sure these advantages will last, because PLEXIGLAS has free- COMPANY 

dom from discoloration, resists breakage, is a rigid material with WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
a smooth, easily cleaned surface. Representatives in principal foreign countries 


We will be glad to send you white translucent samples and a Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 


copy of our brochure, ‘‘Architectural Lighting with PLExiGLas’’. Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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in the Great Lakes area, foreign trade is our business, too 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Iasurance Corporation 
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USINESS has improved to the point where we are 
B beginning to think of the recession as something 
to paste in our book of memories. 

Even while it is still alive, as evidenced by pockets 
of unemployment here and there, we speak of it lightly 
and irreverently in the past tense. 

Recovery certainly has a long way to go before we 
can look for a substantial rise in spending for plant 
and equipment. The next report on projected capital 
outlays is due in about 6 weeks but with so much un- 
used capacity there is no reason to expect any great 
increase next year from the present level. 

A reassuring characteristic of this period of return- 
ing confidence is that many regard it as a time for 
serious thought and not for celebration. Permeating 
business comment or at least the thoughtful part of it, 
is a feeling that the recession is not dead enough for 
comfort and cannot be buried and forgotten until the 
Treasury’s problems have been solved. 

The Treasury would evidently like to sell the reason- 
able idea that institutional and other large investors, 
have an obligation to support the nation’s credit, if only 
for a whimsical reason like self-preservation. But 
the Treasury is only one voice in a crowd and is not 
always dealing with reasonable people. Also the Treas- 
ury did not create the huge deficit, or tax laws that 
almost force industry to finance itself with bond issues 
in direct competition with the Treasury. 

Those things are in the hands of Congress, and all the 
Treasury has to do is solve the resulting problems with 
whatever aid the Federal Reserve can give. Moreover, 
just let the Fed lay a hand on our baby recovery and 
they'll hear a thing or two from so and so. 

On the whole, however, business news has been 
pleasant reading lately, if we don’t mind the inflation- 
ary threat of a record deficit, an endless cold war and 
worldwide monetary mismanagement. These have be- 
come a routine part of the daily news menu. 


Many Economic Whodunits 


There are some aspects of the late recession still in 
the whodunit or whatdidit category, stirring up all 
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sorts of wonderful confusion and intellectual exercise 
which everyone enjoys. For example the recession was 
almost ended before the stock market even heard of it. 
Why? And when will the Treasury be able to sell long 
term bonds again and at what rates? Did the Federal 
Reserve cause the recession or delay recovery by being 
too cautious, too late or too something or other. And 
what should they do now? The questions are myriad 
and so are the answers. 

In the depths of last winter and spring the question 
was, should taxes be cut or should Government spend- 
ing be increased or both? Spending won and the Treas- 
ury faces a series of deficits at a time when powerful 
natural recovery forces are working so that large deficit 
financing becomes one of the chief threats to orderly 
improvement. 

Out of this some good may come. No matter how the 
elections go the next Congress is going to feel some of 
the public pressure for economy and tax relief that 
exerted such effective but brief influence after Mr. 
Humphrey’s hair-curling prediction. Business may have 
its best chance in a long time for some change in 
corporate income taxes that would encourage industry 
to finance itself more with stocks than bond issues. 
This would relieve the upward pressure on stocks and 
the downward pressure on bonds. 

The chief elements in the outlook are all pointing 
to a gradual rise in activity. Government spending is 
rising and the same is true of consumer income and 
spending. Business spending for buildings, machinery 
and so on has stopped declining but there is little 
disposition in most sectors of industry to start another 
era of large scale expansion. 

Inventory liquidation, which was chiefiy responsible 
for the steepness of the drop last winter, has slowed 
down and in some lines turned around. Most of the 
important wage settlements have been moderate and 
the employment trend is reassuring. Housing seems 
sure to reach its goal of 1,200,000 units this year but 
builders are beginning to fear the effects of high rates 
on next year’s plans. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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HE part banks are to play in 

the many small business invest- 

ment companies being organ- 
ized throughout the country is a 
matter that is being given very 
careful study in Washington. 

On the one hand, Wendell B. 
Barnes, administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, labels the 
small business investment companies 
as “opportunities.” By that he 
means “opportunities for bankers to 
use their ingenuity and skills in fi- 
nancial management not only as a 
public service but also as a profit- 
able business venture.” 

In an interview with BANKING Mr. 
Barnes stressed as a definite value 
the flexibility that the creation of 
small business investment companies 
will give the banking industry. He 
saw this flexibility taking banks be- 
yond service functions into any num- 
ber of fields involving the knowledge 


and experience of bankers as skilled 
financial managers. Of the SBA’s 
role he said: 

“We won't substitute our judg- 
ment for that of those operating the 
companies. We will give, in as many 
cases as possible, the market place 
a chance to operate. In other cases 
we will not prohibit activities but 
we will require only advance ap- 
proval.”’ 


Public Service, Certainly 


On the other hand, many experi- 
enced bankers wonder whether Mr. 
Barnes is taking fully into account 
the bank supervisory agencies in al- 
lowing his hopes for the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company Division 
to soar. While many bankers are 
encouraging the formation of these 
newly authorized companies, they 
see in them mainly an opportunity 
for public service and possibly some 


No Hurry 


Cuamman Jesse P. Wolcott of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
has a little story illustrating the changed public attitude toward bank 
failures, which he tells with or without provocation. Even though he 
illustrated his address to the American Bankers Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago with the story, it’s a good one and bears 


repetition: 


“In the course of paying the insured claims of the depositors of one 
of the new banks which failed during the past year, we found that the 


claims were coming in quite slowly. 


“Our claims agent, anxious to conclude his business, was a little dis- 
turbed over this, and one day he mentioned to one of the former em- 
ployees of the bank that a particular depositor, with approximately 
$5,000 in his savings account and over $1,000 in a checking account, 
had not yet appeared to make claim. The agent asked if the employee 


knew this person. 


“The answer was, ‘Yes, as a matter of fact, he lives across the street, 
and if you look out of the front window of the bank, you can see him 
standing there now. He probably will drop in for his money in the 


next week or two.’” 


THOMAS W. MILES 


small profit but certainly not large 
profits. 

Where, they ask, is the possibility 
of big profits when banks can invest 
only 1% of their capital and surplus 
in the small business investment 
companies? And as for profit 
through growth, that remains to be 
seen. A little time is needed to see 
what kind of a picture will develop. 
Perhaps in the end, the profit will 
come out of the business developed 
by broadening the economic base of 
the areas that the banks serve. 

It is to be expected—and properly 
so—that banks would approach the 
development of small business in- 
vestment companies with the idea of 
making a reasonable profit. Any 
other attitude would not augur well 
for the success of the investment 
company itself. A number of leaders 
feel that if the companies are set 
up on a broad-gauge basis they can 
be counted on to operate satisfac- 
torily and maybe without making 
money. But the possibility should 
not be overlooked that they might 
lose money. 

If the bank’s idea is primarily to 
make a profit, then, it was pointed 
out, the bank may very well defeat 
its own purpose. For a small busi- 
ness investment company to make 
sizable profits, its management will 
have to be more selective in the ven- 
tures it considers than Congress ob- 
viously intended for these com- 
panies. Political reactions could fol- 
low, in which bankers would be 
doubly damned: first for turning 
down the application at the bank, 
and later for its rejection by the 
small business investment company. 
It is questionable whether it would 
be good for banking to have bankers 
always under the suspicion of ap- 
plying the tougher standards of 4 
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good bank to a smail business in- 
vestment company. 

In the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and in the supervisory agen- 
cies there is support for the idea 
of banks taking the initiative in the 
formation of small business invest- 
ment companies and seeing to it 
that they are soundly managed so 
that the companies can do the job 
that Congress wants done. And the 
fact that so many of them are in- 
terested is an omen of good man- 
agement. 

Mr. Barnes sees three distinct 
patterns developing in the type of 
organization of small business in- 
vestment companies by banks. These 
include: (1) groups of banks in a 
clearing house area; (2) large banks 
with their correspondent banks; and 
(3) a bank acting in concert with 
a number of businessmen. In one 
or the other of these categories will 
fall the small business investment 
companies that the SBA has been 
advised are being formed by such 
banks as the Citizens & Southern 
in Atlanta, Ga., the First Wisconsin 
National in Milwaukee, the North- 
western, National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, the First National of Miami, 
and the Dallas Clearing House As- 
sociation. 

There is an air of excitement at 
the Small Business Administration 
that one cannot very well miss in 
talking to the staff. Something new 
has been. created. What will come 
out of it the SBA itself doesn’t know, 
but it is almost breathlessly hoping. 


"When Do We Start?" 


The SBA is under heavy pressure 
from banks and others to get the 
investment companies going. The 
SBA made commitments to Congress 
about what it could do and how 
soon. The inquiries are persistent 
and demanding. When do we start? 

So great is the suspense and in- 
terest that the publication in The 
Federal Register of SBA rules and 
regulations for loans to state and 
local development companies under 
the authorization of the new Small 
Business Investment Act was widely 
confused with those for small busi- 
hess investment companies. 

The first draft of the rules and 
regulations for the small business 
investment companies should be out 
about the same time as this issue 
of BANKING. They will be published 
Officially in The Federal Register, 
and the Small Business Investment 
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Secretary of the Treasury Anderson, 

above, along with other Treasury offi- 

cials, can now point to the fact that 

tax cuts which they opposed a few 

months ago would have been unwar- 

ranted and would have added heavily 
to an already serious debt 


Division will undoubtedly make di- 
gests available for general distribu- 
tion. Then, after being posted for 
30 days, the necessary revisions will 
be made and the regulations will 
become final. Application forms for 
licenses will be distributed to the 
various field offices. Mr. Barnes has 
January 1 as a target date. 


Interest Widespread, Varied 


Albert C. Kelly, acting director 
of the Small Business Investment 
Division of SBA, told BANKING that 
the SBA receives about 300 letters 
a day, many of them from banks, 
inquiring about small business in- 
vestment companies. 

Mr. Kelly said their motivations 
differ. Some banks are interested 
in establishing a medium for taking 
care of the equity needs of their 
good customers, others want to ce- 
ment their relations with their cor- 
respondent banks which will bring 
in some of the good business, and 
still others want to stimulate land 
development in their areas. They 
see business in the business that 
small business could generate. 

Savings and loan associations and 
a variety of financial institutions are 
also very much interested, Mr. Kelly 
said. He added that a number of 
large corporations have made in- 
quiries with a view to setting up 
small business investment companies 
to help finance their dealers. A 
score or more of conferences are 


held every day with representatives 
of company organizers sent to Wash- 
ington, for specific information. 

Mr. Kelly pointed out that the 
tax incentives Congress provided in 
the technical amendments bill for 
attracting money to the small busi- 
ness investment companies could be 
a determining factor in bringing in 
large amounts of capital. Those in 
high tax brackets will be quick to 
see this. 

These provisions were published 
by the Internal Revenue Service in 
its Technical Information Release 
#99 of October 2. Among other 
things, they provide that small busi- 
ness investment companies may be 
allowed an ordinary loss deduction 
rather than a capital loss deduction, 
that investors are all entitled to an 
ordinary loss deduction and that 
small business investment companies 
are allowed a deduction of 100% of 
dividends received from all taxable 
domestic corporations instead of the 
85% deduction generally allowed 
corporate taxpayers. 

In a ruling about bank holding 
companies and small business invest- 
ment company stock, the Federal 
Reserve Board, which administers 
the Bank Holding Company Act, 
said: “The board is compelled to 
conclude that Section 6 (of the Bank 
Holding Company Act) prohibits the 
purchase by banking subsidiaries of 
a bank holding company of stock in 
a small business investment com- 
pany ... when that company is or 
will be a subsidiary of the bank 
holding company.”’ The board ruled 
reluctantly and recommended that 
the law be changed. 


Financial Institutions Act 


What to do about the late la- 
mented Financial Institutions Act 
when the 86th Congress convenes 
January 7 is a problem for which 
there is no approved solution at the 
present time. It is generally ac- 
cepted that another strong effort 
will be made on the part of bankers 
and other elements in the financial 
community to induce Congress to 
bring financial legislation up to date, 
but what features or form will be 
recommended is not known now. 

There are too many unknown 
factors, not the least of which is 
the cast chosen on Election Day. 
And even if a program of persuasion 
could be doped out at this early 
date, it would be unwise to reveal 
plans too far in advence. 
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After all, Congress will make the 
decisions and the best the financial 
world can do will be to make the 
most cogent and appealing case for 
those features which their experi- 
ence indicates would be wisest. And 
that case is slow in building. 


Bad Debt Reserves 


There will also be efforts to get 
a new formula for bad debt reserves 
and to revise reserve requirements 
for member Federal Reserve banks. 
Both are measures that had the sup- 
port of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation when they were before the 
last Congress. 

President Lee P. Miller of the 
A.B.A. commented in his inaugural 
remarks about bad debt reserves. 
He said: 

“I am very hopeful that we may 
be able to secure an industrywide 
tax reserve for bad debts, possibly 
Y% of 1% per annum with an over-all 
ceiling of 5%.” 

In his testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last 
February, M. Monroe Kinbrell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Thomason, Ga., 
illustrated the need for “a _ sub- 
stantially higher industrywide max- 
imum percentage formula for com- 
mercial banks” by assuming that a 
5% ceiling had been authorized and 
had been reached by operating Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks at the 
end of 1929.” 

He made this point: “At the start 
of 1930 those banks would have had 
bad debt reserves totaling $1,308,- 


Smal! Business Administrator Wendell 

B. Barnes considers the small business 

investment companies “opportunities 

for bankers to use their ingenuity and 

skills in financial management not only 

as a public service but also as a profit- 
able business venture”’ 


000,000. By the start of 1935—in 
five years time—the reserves would 
have been reduced to zero, and would 
have remained at zero for three 
full years.” 

In his annual report as Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Ray M. 
Gidney noted that his office had 
long advocated the need for a bad 
debt reserve formula not limited 
to the loss history of the individual 
bank, as under the present formula, 
but applicable to every bank upon 
the basis of consolidation loss ex- 
perience of all banks.” 


Money to Burn 


Tuar worn-out and mutilated paper currency that your bank turns in 
as a public service—it forms a mighty stream of worthless cash flowing 
back to the U. S. Treasury in exchange for new bills. 

The annual report of Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. Gidney to 
Congress has the totals. Here they are: 


4,279 lots of unfit Federal Reserve notes and Federal Reserve bank 
notes making a total of 490,860,435 notes with an aggregate value of 


$5,867,448,441. 


37 lots of national bank notes, total 147,406 notes, aggregate value 


$2,451,110. 


229,368 badly damaged Federal Reserve notes, Federal Reserve bank 
notes, and national bank notes, aggregate value $4,303,576, presented by 
the Treasurer for identification approval. 


That makes a total of $5,864,205,117. And what happened to it? It 
was burned in special furnaces in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 


here at Washington. 


Mr. Gidney revealed that his office 
made a study on reserves for bad 
debt losses on loans in all insured 
commercial banks. He said this 
pointed up “the need for a more ade- 
quate and equitable formula.” 

The study also brought out “sub- 
stantial inequities between commer- 
cial banks having very high loan loss 
experience factors and those having 
smaller factors.” To show the 
spread between the high and low 
loan loss factors, Mr. Gidney noted 
that a bank in Illinois is permitted 
under the present formula to estab- 
lish reserves for bad debts equal to 
24% of its eligible loans, while, on 
the low side, a bank in Pennsylvania 
having eligible loans of $1,400,000 
has a loan loss factor of only .002%, 
entitling it to a present reserve ceil- 
ing of only $84. 

In comparison with the treatment 
accorded mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations, Mr. 
Gidney merely pointed out that 
these institutions “are permitted to 
develop tax-free reserves up to 12% 
of total deposits or withdrawable 
accounts of their depositors or 
shareholders and are allowed as de- 
ductions against taxable income all 
dividends or interest paid.” He com- 
mented: 

“Such a formula is more favorable 
by far than the formula under which 
commercial banks operate.” 

When the Federal Reserve Board 
recommended revision of reserve re- 
quirements of member banks in the 
last Congress, it did so more with 
the idea of getting the matter to the 
attention of the legislators than in 
the expectation of seeing it passed 
in that session. By the time Con- 
gress gets back it ought to be ready 
for serious consideration. 


Effect of Fed Amendments 


The Fed amendments would (1) 
authorize the Board to permit mem- 
ber banks to include all or part of 
their vault cash holdings in their 
required reserves; (2) authorize the 
Board to fix reserve requirement for 
demand deposits of central reserve 
city banks within a range of 10% 
to 20%, instead of the present au- 
thorized range of 13% to 26%; and 
(3) make more flexible the Board’s 
authority to permit individual mem- 
ber banks in central reserve or 
reserve cities to carry lower reserves 
than those specified for banks in 
such cities. 

Noting that the counting of vault 
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cash as reserves would make pos- 
sible the release of more than $2- 
billion of reserves for all member 
banks, the Fed was careful to make 
this point: 

“It would be necessary to put 
these changes into effect gradually 
and to accompany them by partly 
offsetting adjustments in the re- 
serve requirement percentages.” 

This would certainly be true in 
view of the Federal Reserve's efforts 
to control inflation. But revision of 
reserve requirements is considered 
corrective legislation which should 
be enacted. There are other and 
more specific measures available to 
the Fed in the fight on inflation. 


inflation Can Be Avoided 


While official sources here have 
been expressing so much concern of 
late about the threat of inflation, 
they seem to be concentrating more 
on scotching the popular sentiment 
that inflation cannot be avoided. 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs Julian B. Baird 
only recently pointed this out. Two 
Federal Reserve Board Governors, 
J. L. Robertson, and M. S. Szymczak, 
made the same point only a few days 
earlier. 

Noting “inflationary psychology” 
as manifested in the soaring of the 
stock market, Mr. Baird questioned 
the justification for this widespread 
concern about inflation. He pointed 
out that with our mass media of 
communication “a change in senti- 
ment can easily get out of line with 
the actual course of events.” 

Mr. Baird cited as counter-forces 
the country’s “more than ample 
productive capacity” in a highly 
competitive environment in which 
efficiency is increasing and many 
costs are being held severely in, 
check. He declared: 

“These are the economic facts, 
and they are a considerable distance 
away from some of the interpreta- 
tions which are current in the fi- 
nancial markets. These market in- 
terpretations may be mistaken, but 
the big fact is that they are being 
made.” 

Mr. Baird reported that talks 
which Treasury officials have had 
recently with business leaders indi- 
cate that the thinking of the busi- 
hess community is closely in line 
with the facts. He said: 

“Few inflationary fears are being 
expressed in words or deeds. On the 
contrary, businessmen appear to be 
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Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs Julian B. Baird, above, 
has recently been emphasizing the 
error in the currently popular senti- 
ment that inflation cannot be avoided. 
One counter-force he cites is the coun- 
try’s “more than ample productive ca- 
pacity” in a highly competitive environ- 
ment 


concerned mainly with ways of 
meeting competition successfully in 
a ‘hard sell’ market. 

“The counter forces to an infla- 
tionary price rise—and business ap- 
preciation of them—are important 
reasons why prices have been rela- 
tively stable.” 

Governor Robertson explained 
that in periods when widespread 
expectation of inflation causes reck- 


Dana Latham, below, a Los Angeles tax 
lawyer, has accepted the President’s in- 
vitation to become Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Bar Association 


DE WORLD 


less spending and borrowing, the 
effects of monetary policy may be 
largely frustrated for a time. But in 
the end, he found the steady pres- 
sure of monetary policy—making 
money harder to come by—can re- 
store confidence in the value of the 
dollar. 

Governor Szymczak talked about 
“the destabilizing force of expecta- 
tions of inflation.” 


Discouragement by Budget 

There is abundant evidence that 
the Administration recognizes one 
of the causes for “the sentiment 
that inflation cannot be avoided”’ is 
a. sense of frustration and discour- 
agement over the size of the Federal 
budgets and deficits. Mr. Baird 
faced right up to that point, too. He 
said: 

“We do indeed have a large budget 
Geficit in prospect, over $12-billion 
during this fiscal year alone. In ap- 
praising this fact, however, the 
importance of the lag between busi- 
ness changes and corporation tax 
receipts is often lost sight of. 

“The receipts currently flowing 
into the Treasury were a part of 
earnings during a recession year. 
Earnings were low—the tax share 
was relatively small—and the result 
is a large deficit this year. But if 
current tax receipts were up to the 
level of the tax liabilities now accru- 
ing—the payment we will receive 
next year—the deficit would be 
significantly reduced. 


Tax Cuts Unwarranted 


Both Mr. Baird and his chief, 
Secretary Robert B. Anderson, are 
saying “I told you so” to the pres- 
sures of six months ago for tax 
cuts. They point out that it seems 
clear now that hasty resorts to tax 
cuts would have been unwarranted 
and would have added heavily to an 
already serious debt. 

With all the talk about inflation, 
there are being heard here pro- 
posals for price control as an anti- 
dote, even from such a conservative 
as Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah. But the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which is com- 
posed of 150 leading businessmen 
and educators, is “convinced that 
the necessity to choose between de- 
fense-occasioned inflation and gov- 
ernmental controls can be avoided 
by sufficient taxation.” In CED 
opinion, ‘‘We can afford what we 
have to afford.” 
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Bank Service 
Goes to Meet the Pay Envelope 


The author is a management con- 
sultant and editor of Report on 
Credit Unions. 


MULTIBILLION dollar potential 

of new deposits and new in- 
stalment credit services is be- 

ing opened up by commercial banks 
in bringing banking services di- 
rectly to the plants and offices where 
over $240-billion of salaries and 
wages are being paid every year to 
white-collar and blue-collar workers. 
Incomes of those steadily em- 


ployed in manufacturing and many 
service industries now range from 
$4,000 to $7,500 per year. These 
income groups have substantial 
liquid assets and are also strongly 
inclined to contact personal debts*. 


What the Banks Offer 


The services offered by banks to 
these employee groups vary. A typ- 
ical plan is likely to have the fol- 
lowing pattern: 

*See Federal Reserve Bulletir, September 


1958, “1958 Survey of Consumer Finances,” 
p. 1027-1057. 


Deposit and Loan Services for Employees Offered by Banks, 
October 1958 


Services Offered 


Loan 


Deposit 


Bank Account 


American Fletcher 
National Bank, 
Indianapolis 


Bank of America, 
California Yes 

Charlestown Savings 
Bank, Boston.......| Yes 


Chicago Natl. Bank. .| Avail.* 
First Natl. Bank of 
Philadelphia... .....) Avail.’ 


First Penna. Bkg. & 
Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia 


National City Bank 
of Cleveland 


Security First Bank 
& Trust Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. | Yes 


Westbrook (Me.) 


Trust Co | Avail. 


N.A. Information not available. 
1. With certain limitations. 


2. Under three optional plans the employer gives varied degrees of assistance. 


Credit 

Life by 

Insurance 
Free! 


Free! 


N.A. 


Free! 


Charge 


Applic. 
Handled No. of 
Participlg. 


Employers 


Payroll 
Deduction 


Employer | For Loans 


Required? | Several 


Desired 500 plus 


Required 
Optional 


Desired 


Desired 


Required 


Required 


Required 


Payroll deduction 


is required for deposit accounts which are then charged for loan payments. 
3. Savings and checking accounts available as part of the bank’s facilities but outside the plan. 


4. Bank handles complicated applications. 


5. This plan provides for an advisory loan committee of employees. 
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(1) The employer will designate 
one or more persons in his per- 
sonnel department to give out the 
necessary forms, help in filling them 
out, verify employment and salary 
when required, and mail the com- 
pleted forms to the bank. In many 
cases, the employer will make pay- 
roll deductions for deposits and loan 
payments when authorized to do so 
by the employee. However, the em- 
ployer assumes no financial responsi- 
bility for any loans made by the 
bank. 

(2) Transactions between the 
employee, the personnel department 
representative, and the bank are 
confidential. 

(3) When a deposit account has 
been opened, the bank mails a check- 
book or savings passbook to the 
home of the employee. After that, 
deposits may be made by payroll 
deduction, mail deposit, or personal 
deposit. 

(4) In case of loan applications 
(which are generally mailed to the 
bank by the personnel department 
representative) the bank may credit 
an employee’s account, mail a check, 
or pay out cash—as desired by the 
borrower. Except for larger loans, 
the employee does not need to visit 
the bank. 

(5) Credit life insurance is pro- 
vided by most plans without extra 
charge. 

(6) Charges are the usual or 
preferential bank charges and vary 
from 4% to 7%, discounted, per 
year. These depend on the bank, 
the type of loan, and the size of 
loan. 

(7) Other banking services are 
also made available to employee-cus- 
tomers. 

Here is a preliminary survey of 
the services offered by banks. A 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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Avoidance of Inflation 
Urged as a Public Policy 


A. B. A. Economic Policy Commission Calls for 
Amendment of Employment Act of 1946 to 
: Accomplish This End 


HE Economic Policy Commission 
[er the American Bankers Asso- 

ciation has called for an amend- 
ment of the Employment Act of 1946 
with “a straightforward declaration 
that avoidance of inflation is one of 
the primary objectives of public eco- 
nomic policy.’”’” The Commission’s 
statement, which stresses price sta- 
bility as being equal in importance 
with ‘maximum employment and 
output,” was released by Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of the Commission, 
and chairman of the board of the 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Los 
Angeles. 

The text of the A.B.A. statement 
follows: 

“The Employment Act of 1946 is 
our basic guide to national economic 
policy. It pledges the Government’s 
efforts ‘to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchas- 
ing power.’ 

“While the act recognizes the 
existence of ‘other essential con- 
siderations of national policy,’ it 
makes no explicit mention of general 
price stability. This leaves it open 
to the interpretation that avoidance 
of inflation may be less important 
than the maintenance of high levels 
of output and employment. 

“At the time the Employment Act 
was passed, there was a widespread 
fear, based on experience during the 
1930s, that the nation would have 
great difficulty in achieving a high 
rate of resource use under peacetime 
conditions. This doubtless explains 
why so much emphasis was placed 
cn maximum employment and out- 
put, without apparent recognition of 
the importance of safeguarding the 
buying power of the dollar. 
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“Developments since then, how- 
ever, have emphasized the need for 
the Federal Government to be con- 
cerned with inflationary as well as 
deflationary dangers. In view of 
these recurring threats to the value 
of our money, it would be highly 
desirable to amend the Employment 
Act with a straightforward declara- 
tion that avoidance of inflation is 
one of the primary objectives of 
public economic policy. 

“Such an amendment would in no 
sense weaken the other objectives 
mentioned in the Employment Act, 
but would reinforce and support 
them. The goals of maximum output 
and employment, a satisfactory rate 
of growth, and reasonable price sta- 
bility are inseparably interdepend- 
ent. No one of them can be achieved 
on a sustainable basis without the 
other two. Conflict would exist only 
if we were to push any one of them 
to an extreme instead of seeking 
the best possible ‘mix’ or balance 
which would result in a good overall 
performance of the economy. 


Shun Defeatist Viewpoint 


“Some hold that we are faced 
with a MHobson’s choice between 
maximum employment and _ price- 
level stability—that we cannot have 
one without sacrificing the other. 
This is a defeatist view. There is no 
reason to assume that these two ob- 
jectives are basically incompatible. 
There is no conflict between them 
unless ‘maximum employment’ is 
defined as synonymous with con- 
tinuous brimful employment, sup- 
ported by governmental policies 
aimed at eliminating even minor 
fluctuations in output and employ- 


ment. This approach would not only 
be inherently inflationary but would 
be unrealistic and self-defeating as 
well. 

“Similarly, there is no _ logical 
reason for assuming that we cannot 
have a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth without continuously rising 
prices. On the contrary, there are 
good reasons for believing that in- 
flation impedes growth. Even mild, 
creeping inflation can retard eco- 
nomic progress because it tends to 
foster inefficient management, distort 
investment decisions, prevent desir- 
able shifts in economic resources, 
disturb the functional balance of 
costs, prices, and incomes, and dis- 
courage saving and capital accumu- 
lation. Avoidance of inflation is, 
therefore, a necessary collateral ob- 
jective of public policies designed to 
maintain a healthy, dynamic econ- 
omy which will provide jobs for our 
growing labor force and a rising 
scale of living for the American 
people. 

“In our judgment, the goal of price 
stability is already implicit in the 
language of the Employment Act. 
However, there are some people who 
disagree with this interpretation, and 
it is for this reason that we believe 
that Congress should amend the act 
to remove all doubts on this score. 

“It would be most unfortunate if 
the Employment Act were to be 
widely construed as condoning or 
subscribing to a policy of continuing 
inflation. Were the public to acquire 
a general expectation of a persistent 
uptrend in prices, patterns of con- 
duct would soon develop which would 
tend to accelerate the pace of infla- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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Training the Staff to 


Sell Services 


Mr. NEwsBuRY is assistant vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 


Bank and Trust Company has 
been interested for a number 
of years in developing some type of 
continuing Staff Sales Program to 
take advantage of the selling oppor- 
tunities available to its tellers and 
other non-officer staff members in 
their day-to-day, in-bank contacts 
with customers and prospects. 
For more than 25 years, we have 
successfully operated an Officer Call 
Program involving over 30,000 out- 
of-bank calls annually on custom- 


[* many other banks, Wachovia 


JAMES H. NEWBURY 


“We are convinced that if there is any magic in this or in any 
similar type of staff business development it lies in having a 
sound plan, giving credit and recognition where it is due, using 
imagination to implement the program with ideas, and backing it 
up with plenty of hard work and daily supervision and support.” 


ers and prospects. This program 
is primarily carried on by officers 
in the banking, correspondent, trust, 
and other departments. A major 
portion of their effort is directed 
toward commercial accounts and 
other type corporate or business 
customers and prospects. 

We wanted our Staff Sales Pro- 
gram to do an equally effective job 
with the general public .. . to take 


Imagination, advance planning, new approaches, ard a change of pace are desired 

characteristics of each meeting. Simple cartoon posters can be used effectively to 

illustrate points of good and bad customer relations techniques. Lettered cards of 

various colors may be used in combination with a tape recording or with role- 

playing and staff participation to emphasize and train tellers in how to close the 
sale once a good selling solicitation has been made 


advantage of the in-bank selling op- 
portunities with those thousands of 
customers who make deposits, cash 
checks, and arrange for loans in our 
banking offices every day. 

Over the years we have held our 
share of campaigns, contests, and 
special promotions. These involved 
tellers for a limited period during 
banking hours with the in-bank so- 
licitation of savings and checking 
accounts, the rental of safe deposit 
boxes, and other services. These 
efforts met with some success but 
did not produce the lasting results 
we desired. 

While many banks continue to use 
cash award or merchandise incentive 
type contests, our experience indi- 
cated that this method would not 
fully meet our overall objectives in 
this area of business development. 
Instead of contests, which would 
have to be repeated periodically, we 
wanted a permanent, day-after-day, 
low-pressure type sales program. We 
wanted an approach without the 
high-pressure elements surrounding 
a campaign and without the normal 
selling let-down that usually follows 
a sales drive. We also wanted a pro- 
gram that, by its nature and me- 
chanics, would minimize the possi- 
bility of customer irritation so often 
associated with repetitive, pressure 
selling. 


Three Sales Goals 


Looking to steadily increasing 
competition in banking, we set three 
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Each teller is asked to make at least one 
“good selling solicitation” each day. 
The average paying and receiving teller, 
depending on the office, window loca- 
tion, day of the week, and volume, will 
serve between 35 and 150 or more 
people a day. Some tellers, of course, 
make more than one “good selling 
solicitation” a day 


major sales goals for our program: 
It should: (1) help us hold our 
present customers and tie them even 
closer to Wachovia by expanding 
our service to them; (2) assist us in 
developing more prospects for our 
services; and (3) aid us in finding 
ways of turning prospects into cus- 
tomers more readily. We knew that 
in banking as in any other business 
that the longer it took to make a 
sale... the smaller profit there was 
in that sale. 

We also saw the Staff Sales Pro- 
gram as a bridge across which we 
could develop even better customer 


relations through better knowledge 
of individual customers and broader 
service to them. We further recog- 
nized that from a profit and loss 
standpoint that “the teller who sold 
as well as served” was a much more 


desirable staff member. Also, we 
believed that in time “selling tellers 
would prove to be better operating 
tellers.” 

All these assumptions have proved 
correct. 

With this pattern and these goals 
in mind, we began to build such a 
program. We started at offices in 
one city, quickly expanding it to 
other cities week by week. In the 
past two years, for example, some 
220 tellers (including contact staff 
members in instalment loan depart- 
ments at our 43 offices in 12 North 
Carolina cities) have made some 
75,613 in-bank solicitations for new 
business. From these efforts some 
21,798 sales of new accounts or 24- 
ditional services have resulted ...a 
selling average of around 28%. This 
means that every time a Wachovia 
teller asked four people to open an 
zccount or to use an additional serv- 
ice one of those persons took the 
staff member’s advice. 
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Here is the practical philosophy 
that guided us as we planned our 
program in the beginning and that 
guides us now as staff members con- 
tinue to mark up substantial sales 
results each month. 


Know Customer and Then Sell 


Since good customer relations 
had to precede selling efforts if they 
were to be effective, we included in 
our basic program special emphasis 
on staff education, and training in 
“getting to know the customer” and 
“relating facts about the customer” 
to “opportunities to sell specific 


services.” Other areas of instruction 
covered “recognizing sales opportu- 
nities, meeting sales objections, and 
how to close the sale.” 

We reasoned that: 

Tellers couldn’t, and wouldn’t, sell 
unless they knew bank services well 
enough to discuss them with confi- 
dence and ease with prospects. For 
that reason, we devote part of every 
monthly sales meeting (and of in- 
terim meetings) to giving tellers and 
contact staff members in the instal- 
ment loan department individual and 
group training in “how to sell a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Quotas are set up on solicitations and sales for individual staff members, for cities 
where the bank has branches, and for neighborhood offices. Present at this quota 
discussion is Wachovia President John F. Watlington, Jr., standing at left 
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The Changing Pattern of 


Overseas Dollar Investments 


© The Coming Era of Expansion 


Business-Government Partnership 


Mobilization of Private Enterprise 


Export-Import and World Bank Operations 
Puerto Rico—A Performance the World Should Watch 


NE of the few certainties in an 

otherwise uncertain future is 

a rapid expansion of our over- 
seas development activities, pro- 
vided always that the cold war 
stays cold. 

Within a decade our direct pri- 
vate investment abroad could reach 
$90-billion if present growth con- 
tinues. No one can even guess what 
the total U. S. dollar stake will be- 
come if we include the expanding 
Export-Import Bank, World Bank, 
World Fund, and all the various de- 
velopment funds, born and aborning. 

The undeveloped resources of the 
globe, and potential opportunities, 
are so great that their full dimen- 
sion can only be surmised. These 


will be discussed in a later part of 
this survey. In Africa, to take a 
single example, the potential hydro- 
electric horsepower has been ex- 
pertly estimated at about 250,000,- 
000, of which only 1,000,000 has 
been developed. 


However, If, and But 


Not at all certain, however, is 
the form this expansion will take, 
as between Government and private 
investment or a combination of both. 

Right now the trend seems toward 
a larger role for Government, but 
that is something of an optical il- 
lusion because “Government” does 
everything in a grand manner in 
the middle of the stage, with the 


The Tia Juana Field in western Venezuela represents an investment by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


loudest voice, the biggest headlines, 
and the best pictures. Private in- 
vestment dollars usually stay more 
in the background because they are 
not running for anything but profit- 
able work. They have an undeserved 
reputation for timidity, undeserved 
because they have continued to flow 
abroad even during these years of 
stress and political turmoil. 

It is significant that, at the New 
Delhi meeting of the World Bank 
and Fund, where the U. S. proposal 
for expanding the resources of these 
agencies was discussed, the Belgian 
representative, Jean Van Hutte, 
said: “I am sometimes disturbed by 
a tendency of looking exclusively 
toward officially organized financial 
assistance. It is probably timely to 
emphasize the role of private cap- 
ital and the importance of encour- 
aging its movement.” 

It is true, private capital of the 
free world is at a great disadvan- 
tage in competition with a state- 
directed communistic capitalism 
which can ruthlessly choose the 
place, the time, the product, and 
the terms without regard to the eco- 
nomic soundness of the operation. 
Says Khrushchev: ‘“We’ll beat you 
on the peaceful field of trade... .We 
value trade least for economic rea- 
sons and most for political pur- 
poses.” 

This means that Communist eco- 
nomic activities on the world stage 
are frequently of a type intended 
to wreck and destroy, not create 
and build. The dumping of alumi- 
num and tin on the world market 
is a good recent case in point. Bo- 
livia, whose economy is based largely 
on tin exports, has been almost 
brought to her knees by this tactic. 

The Bolivian representative in the 
UN referred to it as economic ag- 
gression for the purpose ‘of con- 
founding the peoples that live by the 
export of this material and capital- 
izing on their discontent and ensuing 
instability.” 
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When not in the wrecking busi- 
ness, the highly centralized Com- 
munist apparatus is able to make 
quick and well aimed deals with 
individual countries, relieving the 
latter of burdensome surpluses of 
certain commodities either through 
barter or completely political credits 
at low rates. 


What Private Investment Needs 


Under conditions prevailing today 
the best pattern is probably some 
degree of partnership between pri- 
vate and Government investment, 
but always with a view toward cre- 
ating a climate conducive to more 
private investment. There is hardly 
a big name in the list of U. S. in- 
dustries which does not have im- 
portant operations abroad. For ex- 
ample, one of them, Caltex, a 
subsidiary of the Texas Company 
and Standard of California, has es- 
tablishments in some 70 foreign 
countries. Here’s what they sug- 
gest for attracting dollars which 
have wanderlust: 


It should be better understood 
that the overlapping of public and 
private capital can only hinder eco- 
nomic development. 

It should be better understood 
that foreign investment is impor- 
tant in building our economy and 
living standards. 

Governments on the receiving end 
should have policies that safeguard 
investments. 

Barriers to trade should be re- 
laxed whenever possible. 


The Government needs the expe- 
rience and judgment of men with 
a background in private business, 
and business certainly needs the 
backing of the Government and the 
kind of support and information 
that the Government is in a unique 
position to provide. 

While we hear a great deal about 
plans for Government-sponsored de- 
velopment banks and increases in 
the resources of the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and the 
Monetary Fund, we miss some things 
going on quietly in the background. 

Under the aegis of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a distinguished 
group of business and _ financial 
leaders is examining the whole field 
of international trade and finance. 

Their assignment, according to 
Loring K. Macy, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, is: 

“How can we frame a combined 
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governmental and private enter- 
prise program which will ensure the 
development of a sound, expanding 
free world economic system, which 
will effectively combat the mount- 
ing Soviet offensive?” 


Compares with War Effort 


Commenting further on the pro- 
gram, Director Macy said: 

“The results stemming from 
mobilizing the United States’ great- 
est asset — private enterprise — to 
this important task, in my judg- 
ment, would be recorded in history 
along with the great accomplish- 


ments of a fully mobilized private 
enterprise during the early 1940s, 
which resulted in winning World 
War II.” 

The philosophy of partnership be- 
tween business and Government is 
often voiced by Government offi- 
cials, but the danger is that the pres- 
sure of world events and the natural 
dominance of Government will sweep 
us toward a foreign investment pro- 
gram in which politics plays too 
large a part. 

The way toward genuine world 
development, friendly relations with 
other nations, and ultimate victory 


The Willys-Overland do Brasil plant at Sao Bernardo, Sao Paulo, Brazil, manu- 
factures jeeps and jeep station wagons 
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in the cold war is along the sound 
course of private investment. 

Here is the way Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs Dillon feels about it: 

“One thing, I am sure, we should 
not do, and that is we should not 
try to counter the Communists on 
a deal-for-deal basis. We ought not 
to try to beat Communism by imi- 
tating it or by reacting blindly to 
it. This is a battle of systems— 
the free system is allowed to work 
in ways that are natural to it, as 
fully and effectively as possible... 

“The main danger lies in the ex- 
port of the Communist system as 
such. The main danger is that the 
less developed countries, in their 
desperate efforts to improve their 
economic lot, will be beguiled into 
the fatal short cut to paradise pro- 
claimed by Communist propaganda 
and ideology.” 


In a somewhat similar vein Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, president and chair- 
man of the Export-Import Bank, 
described for the Senate Banking 
Committee the partnership between 
his institution and private business 
and finance: 

“The Export-Import Bank’s ob- 


jective is to supplement the facil- 
ities of the private capital market. 
But we do much more to supplement 
private finance and private enter- 
prise than merely by refraining 
negatively from competition. In a 
positive, fruitful way, and to an im- 
pressive extent, we supplement and 
encourage private capital and en- 
terprise. ... 

“We make development loans to 
private companies in foreign coun- 
tries. We act in effect as partner. 
We make loans to supplement pri- 
vate investment when necessary to 
assure that private funds will ven- 
ture into the transaction or invest- 
ment. We have always been espe- 
cially interested in stimulating 
investment in private activities 
abroad, new ones as well as old 
ones, American-owned as well as 
foreign-owned. For example, we 
lave conducted operations in asso- 
ciation with such representative 
firms as the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., American &' Foreign 
Power, Bethlehem Steel, Firestone 
Rubber, Goodrich Rubber, Lone Star 
Cement Co., Republic Steel, and the 
Utah Construction Co. This last 
point must be stressed because of 
the impression in some otherwise 
well informed circles that the Ex- 
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COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS 


port-Import Bank does not lend to 
American business enterprises for 
their overseas operations. 

“Our development loans to other 
governments or official institutions, 
which cover generally their pur- 
chases in the United States, defi- 
nitely have the effect, directly or 
indirectly, of assisting the healthy 
growth in other countries of private 
industry and trade, foreign as well 
as American. 

“We sell loans from our portfolio 
to banks, thereby freeing our re- 
sources. We are constantly working 
with private banks, and this past 
year have entered into preliminary 
negotiations with certain insurance 
companies. Contrary to the opinion 
of some uninformed, our portfolio 
is very definitely for sale. We are 
grateful for the continued assistance 
and support of United States pri- 
vate banks.” 


World Bank's Part 


The World Bank, too, under the 
presidency of Eugene R. Black, 
works as closely as possible with 
private banks and private investors. 
About $1.5-billion of the bank’s 
funds, or over half the total paid 
out in loans, came from borrowings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 161) 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Making a Career Out of a Job 


LESLIE WALLER 


E have come to the close of 

\\ this investigation into bank- 

ing as a career without dis- 
cussing the way you turn a job into 
a career. But before we do, it might 
be useful to think for a moment 
about what has been happening in 
the past few decades to people’s at- 
titudes toward the way they earn 
their living. 

The pride in work that was true 
of Americans in bygone years seems 
in some industries to have been re- 
placed by an impersonal attitude, a 
feeling that ‘“‘a job’s a job” and it 
doesn’t much matter what kind of 
work you do between nine and five 
as long as you make enough money 
at it. 

Pride in work hasn’t vanished; far 
from it. But our tremendous mass- 
production assembly lines, partly 
automated and growing more so, 
have a de-personalizing effect on 
most people. 


Banking Will Never 
Grow De-Personalized 


Fortunately for you--when you 
plan a career in banking—you enter 
a field that will never grow de-per- 
sonalized, no matter how automated 
it becomes. You’re in a service in- 
dustry and service means helping 
people. Whether electronics speeds 
your work or not, you are still 
engaged in performing a _ highly 
personal service. That can never 
change. 

Because this is so, your decision 
to make a career for yourself in 
banking means that your long-range 
plans can’t run afoul of the de-per- 
sonalized feeling that takes the 
heart out of so many jobs. The 
banking you know today, with 
drudgery removed by automation, 
will be the banking of tomorrow, 
too. It’s a comforting thought. 
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How a Job Becomes a Career 


With that in mind, let’s see how 
your job becomes a career. The 
process can be expressed as a for- 
mula: J plus 3W equals C, where 
J stands for job, C for career, and 
the three W’s are: 


(1) Willingness to learn 

(2) Willingness to work 

(3) Willingness to take respon- 

sibility 

These are deceptively simple W’s, 
all of them. What person doesn’t 
believe that of course he’s willing 
to learn, work, and take responsi- 
bility? But the hard fact is that 
while some people can and do, many 
more do not. 

Willingness to learn? Yes, but not 
just the bare essentials of the job 
assigned to you. This kind of will- 
ingness strikes deeper. You want 
to learn why you do what you do, 
how you fit into the bank’s entire 
operation, what other methods have 
been used and, possibly, whether 
there isn’t a better way than the 
present one. 

Willingness to work? Not just to 
complete your assigned daily job, 
but to uce your spare time in helping 
anywhere you're needed, perhaps in 
volunteering for other assignments 
when asked, all to the end that you 
learn more about more things. 

Willingness to take responsibil- 
ity? Yes, for everything pertaining 
to you, the successes and the fail- 
ures. And for just a bit more, when 
needed, something new, more diffi- 
cult, more challenging. You want to 
become known as a person who, 
given responsibility, carries it out 
without constant reminders. 

From these three W’s you have 
learned the real secret of changing 
a job into a career: personal growth. 
We only grow as persons when we 


keep learning. We only learn when 
we work at it. And we only work well 
when we work responsibly. 


Top Management's Viewpoint 


To make this point even more 
strongly, let’s take a look at you 
from top management’s viewpoint. 
The person who works hard at learn- 
ing keeps increasing his value to the 
bank. The one who takes responsi- 
bility is showing an interest in the 
bank, demonstrating that ‘‘a job 
isn’t just a job” but something spe- 
cial to him. The responsible person 
takes criticism for what it’s worth, 
useful information, and thereupon 
becomes more useful himself. 

As far as management is con- 
cerned, such people are marked men 
and women. They can be relied upon. 
They can be entrusted with more 
responsibility. And, finally, they can 
be advanced to positions of greater 
and greater authority. 

Management is deeply proud of 
people who choose banking as a 
career because this decision reflects 
favorably on management’s own 
wisdom. The person who builds his 
career is saying to management: 
“This is a good place to be; I want 
to work and grow right here.” 


A Satisfying Life— 
Well Planned, Well Lived 


And it is a good place to be. For 
all the reasons we have investigated 

for its professional status, its 
service to the community, govern- 
ment and business, for its career 
security, its material benefits, its 
prestige and its opportunity for reg: 
ular advancement—for all this and 
much more that you in banking al- 
ready know and feel, we can say 
with great truth: 

A career in banking is a satisfy- 
ing life well planned and well lived. 
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OPERATIONS REPORT 


Looking Ahead on Automation 


For more than two years the U. 8. 
National Bank, Portland, Oreg., has 
been pioneering in the field of elec- 
tronic posting of checking accounts. 
Its SONIA (System of Numeric In- 
tegrated Accounting) system, first 
described in BANKING in 1956, has 
handled an ever increasing volume, 
until now the bank has 78,000 check- 
ing accounts being posted this mod- 
ern way. Each month U. 8. National 
posts approximately 2,000,000 items 
electronically for 21 branches within 
a 55-mile radius of Portland. The 
author of this article is assistant 
vice-president at U. 8S. National. 


yet complete. Our original es- 

timate was 90,000 accounts. In 
the light of experience we now have 
set our sights on probably 105,000 
accounts as the practical maximum 
due to time and transportation lim- 
itations. As various steps are taken, 
it will become possible to post the 
105,000 accounts in much less time 
than we had originally planned for 
the 90,000—in fact, less time than 
it now takes to post the 78,000 
presently on the system. 

To see how SONIA is geared to 
expand into full automation as tech- 
nology advances, let’s review briefly 
the system as it was originally set 
up. Input media for the computer 
are prepared as a by-product of the 
proof operation. Incoming cash let- 
ters and clearings are proved di- 
rectly on adding machines that are 
inter - coupled to keypunches. The 
operator simply lists the account 
number and amount, balances each 
tape as in an ordinary proof oper- 
ation, and a deck of punched cards, 
representing the items, is produced 
automatically with no effort on the 
part of the operator. These cards 


Tse expansion of SONIA is not 
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are used as input to an IBM 650 
computer. Balance cards are applied 
and an updated deck of new balance 
cards is produced. The new balance 
cards are printed out and the re- 
sulting complete listing and trial 
balance are sent to the branches 
daily, serving as the ledger. 


7,500 Accounts an Hour 


The first production model of this 
system posted at a rate of 5,000 ac- 
counts per hour. Since this was far 
too slow, program modifications were 
quickly made to bring the operating 
speed to 7,500 accounts per hour, 
which is the present average rate 
of posting. Already being used in 
two branches, however, is a new va- 
riation of the program that gives 
more information—such as average 
balance, minimum balance, com- 
pletely automatic posting of service 
charges, stop payment indication, 
automatic pulling of dormant ac- 
counts, debit and credit item counts 
as separate figures, simpler balanc- 
ing—and an average posting speed 
of 8,500 accounts per hour. This new 
program is due for a short life, how- 
ever, because we are already plan- 
ning the fifth variation, which will 
utilize two input-output units on the 
computer. This will post two 
branches simultaneously. Prelimi- 
nary tests indicate a speed of be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 accounts 
per hour, with all the advantages 
and information that previous pro- 
grams have provided. 


Tomorrow’s SONIA 


While the present and proposed 
improvements in the original SONIA 
are very gratifying, we are often 
asked by bankers what we plan to 
do when “full automation” comes 
along. The answer is fairly simple. 


We will not junk our SONIA system. 
We shall simply modify it again to 
meet new conditions. SONIA is ex- 
tremely flexible and adaptable to 
practically any situation. Magnetic 
ink won’t put her out of business; 
it will just add about 50% maximum 
practical speed. 

The future, with magnetic ink, as 
we now visualize it will follow these 
lines: Items will have to be pre- 
printed with customers’ account 
numbers. This should be no prob- 
lem, because for the last three years 
we have been preprinting items with 
customers’ account numbers. There 
will be the job of encoding the 
amount in magnetic ink. We prob- 
ably shall follow pretty much the 
same workflow as we do now, send- 
ing the items to our input stations, 
but instead of listing the ac- 
count number and amount on an 
adding machine, our operators will 
list only the amount and encode it 
in magnetic ink on each check. Time 
tests have indicated that we cer- 
tainly cannot cut our time in half, 
just because we are running only 
half as many figures. There are 
other fixed items such as time to 
turn the check, time to hit the 
motor car, machine time, etc., that 
are fixed. We anticipate that pres- 
ent input preparation time will be 
reduced by only 35% or 40%. 


What's Ahead 


When all items have had the 
amount encoded in magnetic ink, 
sorting will be done by multiple 
passes through a sorter-reader, and 
the accuracy of encoding will be 
checked to see that characters are 
reading properly. When all items 
are in proper account number order, 
they will again be passed through 
the sorter-reader, which will be di- 
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rectly coupled to our computer. The 
manufacturer has assured us that 
direct reading from the sorter to 
our computer can be done, and at a 
rate of probably 300 items per min- 
ute or better. Meanwhile, the bal- 
ances, stored four to a card as at 
present, would be in the normal 
input-output unit of the computer. 
As four balances are read from a 
card into the computer—and this 
rate, by the way, is 800 balances 
per minute—the items corresponding 
to these accounts will read in from 
the sorter-reader. When all four ac- 
counts have been updated, a new 
balance card will be produced and 
the next set of four balances will 
read into the computer. As in our 
present SONIA operation, there is 
no limit to the number of accounts 
that can be handled. So long as 
both hoppers are kept filled, the ma- 
chine will post indefinitely. Time is 
the only limiting factor. Projected 
speed of this operation is 15,000 ac- 
counts per hour. This means that 
the 105,000 accounts can be posted 
in seven hours a day, or slightly 
less than one full shift of people 
and machines. We call this projec- 
tion into the future “Paper SONIA,” 
since posting will be done directly 
from the paper checks, but the rou- 
tine will be basically the same as 
the present SONIA operation. 


Further Saving 


After all accounts have been 
posted, further labor saving will re- 
sult. Since the items were sorted 
before posting, there won’t be any 
sorting left to do in the branch. We 
are seriously considering not filing 
the checks, either. They will be ac- 
cumulated by day. with signatures, 
dates, etc., examined before they are 
put away. At the end of the state- 
ment cycle the entire group of un- 
filed checks will be returned to the 
computer center. There they will 
again be put through the sorter- 
reader and sorted into order by ac- 
count. We contemplate coding our 
statement stuffers with the account 
number in magnetic ink. These will 
be sorted along with the checks and, 
being a different size and color, will 
provide a convenient guide for sep- 
arating the checks by account prioz 
to slipping them into envelopes along 
with the statements. This will com- 
pletely eliminate the bothersome job 
of statement preparation, and it 
should also eliminate errors, since 
a double verification can be made as 
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the beginning balance, total debits, 
total credits, and ending balance are 
related by the sorter-reader and 
compared to the actual statement. 
With this system, either streamlined 
or detailed statements can be used. 
In our case, having used the stream- 
lined statement for over two years 
and finding practically no customer 
resistance, we probably will stay 
with the new form. 

This has been a highly over-simpli- 
fied version of the system we shall 
use. From experience we know that 
many detailed problems will arise. 
A few examples of these anticipated 
problems are: 


For Instance... 

(1) Suppose a customer at an- 
other bank makes a single item de- 
posit of fifteen dollars. In proving 
the deposit, the proof machine oper- 
ator may list both the debit and the 
credit as fifteen hundred dollars. 

This is a fairly common occur- 
rence right now, but such an error 
is easily caught. The difference, in 
the future, will be that both items 
will now be encoded as fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. When the check reaches 
us through the clearings, we will 
prove in the bundle automatically 
by listing from the encoded amounts. 
After all, the prime purpose of mag- 
netic ink is to enable us to handle 
items automatically after the first 
manual handling. Naturally we will 
balance to the total amount charged. 
In the other bank, the credit will 
be posted automatically as fifteen 
hundred dollars. If our customer 
has enough money to cover the er- 
roneous charge, the error can go 
undetected until the customer re- 
ceives his statement. By this time, 


Account Numbering Exhibit 


r 
r HE First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has a 
mobile exhibit that demonstrates the 
advantages of account numbers. It’s 
named “Your Magic Electronic Ac- 
count Number,” and it was prepared 
for showing at many of the bank’s 32 
offices. 

By pushing a button on the 16-foot, 
gaily illustrated display, visitors are 
able to follow automatic processing of 
a check. 

The exhibit is a follow-up to the 
“Check of Tomorrow Exhibit” which 
last year announced First Pennsyl- 
vania’s plans for check automation. 


it may be too late to recover the 
money. To avoid this dangerous ex- 
posure, we have already started 
talks with other banks in our area 
to discuss safeguards. With mag- 
netic ink it appears that the right 
of return might have to be extended 
materially beyond present limits. 
Possibly our endorsement stamps 
will have to be modified to include 
a phrase that all encodings are 
guaranteed. Agreements will have 
to be made so that a bank that 
originally encodes an item incor- 
rectly will make restitution. At best, 
these agreements can’t prevent 
someone from losing money. Our 
tentative approach to this problem 
is to make a final pass through the 
sorter-reader before sending the 
items back to the branch. Using a 
calculated risk, all items over $500 
might go into one stack; all under 
that amount into another. This can 
be done with a single pass. The 
branch would then have to examine 
minutely all large items, checking 
the customer’s figures to the en- 
coded amount and checking the sig- 
nature to the account number to see 
that the two agree. It is quite pos- 
sible that a signature will be genu- 
ine, but suppose that particular cus- 
tomer has borrowed a check. Simply 
checking signatures will not reveal 
this type of error. With the present 
SONIA, signatures are checked as 
items are filed, but under the “ulti- 
mate” system there won’t be any 
filing, so a separate examination will 
be necessary. 


Standard Report Slips 

(2) Deposit slips. The l-rge type 
deposit slip that is folded several 
times obviously. won’t go through 
any type of automatic equipment. 
Efforts should be made now to adopt 
a uniform system of handling these. 

Our approach has been to ask 
customers to forward the dollar 
total and number of items to a 
small, standard size deposit slip, at- 
taching a listing of the items. This 
listing is detached by the proof 
operator after the deposit has been 
balanced. This may not be the cor- 
rect approach, but we need some 
standard way of dealing with this 
problem. On smaller deposit slips 
there is a problem for banks that 
use snap-out deposit slips and no 
passbook. Normally the duplicate is 
the customer’s receipt. How are 
these to be encoded economically? 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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What Women Should Know 


About Banks 


The Broad Statewide Educational Program Being Spon- 


sored by the New York State Bankers Association 


Mrs. SMITH, who is assistant man- 
ager of the Park Avenue Office of 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, is chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Committee of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 


to the bank women of New 

York State. When asked to 
establish an educational program for 
women in all levels of society—a pro- 
gram to cover all phases of banking 
fundamentals and the basics in fi- 
nance which are so necessary in our 
present day complex economy. A few 
months ago this was just an idea 
being mulled over by the New York 
State Bankers Association, when 
they asked me to head a committee 
of women bankers to conduct this 
program throughout the state. 


\ N exciting challenge was offered 


Program a Living Reality 


The announcement of this pro- 
gram in the newspapers has made 
this plan a living reality by the im- 
mediate response of all women the 
moment they read that this train- 
ing would become available to them. 
Though we knew this education was 
necessary, and there is no one who 
works in a bank who does not realize 
this vividly, still we had not antici- 
pated that the women were so aware 
of their need. 

Business women have called mem- 
bers of the committee asking for 
courses in investments and budget- 
ing they want to insure future 
security. Housewives have called 
and written in wanting to know 
where they can go to learn all they 
should know about the functions of 
a bank and proper budgeting. Wid- 
ows have come in, phoned, and 
written pointing out that they are 
now confronted with the problem of 
handling their own affairs with no 
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DOROTHY NOBLE SMITH 


Seven of the eight regional chairmen of NYSBA’s Women’s Committee met with 
State Chairman Dorothy Noble Smith at a press luncheon in New York at which 
NYSBA’s public educational program was announced. Seated, left to right, Frances 
Parke, new business manager, Merchants National Bank, Syracuse; Mrs. Smith; 
Gertrude Topp, personnel officer, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo; Helene H. Healey, assistant manager, National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, Albany; standing, Sara Baylis Johnson, director and director of Public 
Relations, Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Co.; Bess Havens, retired, Binghamton; 
Margaret L. Hudson, official assistant, First National City Bank, New York City; 
Katherine G. Love, assistant trust officer, Genesee Valley Union Trust Company, 
Rochester. Adele Jampol, vice-president and secretary, National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, chairman of Region 6, is not shown 


knowledge of the basic facts of 
finance. They want, as one put it, 
“lectures on everything you said in 
the paper, and I want to start at the 
beginning.” 

My committee roughly estimates 
that there are over 800 clubs in 
New York State (this is counting 
the Federation of Womens Clubs as 
one). These clubs have a member- 
ship of 155,400. With these clubs 
as our market, scheduling meetings 
throughout the year, we had antici- 
pated having our hands full with 
them. However, we find there are a 
great number of women who do 
not belong to clubs. We have classi- 
fied these women as “the indepen- 
dents.” They have been most em- 
phatic in telling us that, although 
they do not belong to a club, they, 
too, are desirous of obtaining this 
knowledge—and naturally we agree. 


Planning Two Separate Plans 


So now we are planning two 
separate programs, one for the club 
women and one for the non-club 
woman. Our plan for the “inde- 
pendents,” is to set up adult edu- 
cation courses in the local schools. 
One such adult education course 
is being explored in Syracuse for 
later this fall, with all Syracuse 
banks participating. The teachers 
for this course will be Syracuse 
bankers, particularly trained in the 
various subjects. We anticipate the 
agenda of the Syracuse course will 
become the format for similar 
courses throughout the state as well 
as in New York City. 

The Syracuse course was origi- 
nated by Frances Parke, regional 
chairman for the Syracuse area. 
There will be six sessions of two 
hours each. 
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Although we have contacted clubs 
personally, telling them of our pro- 
gram, others having heard of the 
availability of speakers through 
publicity channels are besieging us 
to set up financial meetings for 
them. All clubs are requesting not 
just one program, as we had antici- 
pated, but are clamoring for a series 
covering all of the suggested topics 
we gave them in a brochure out- 
lining this project. Our list is not 
intended to be all inclusive, but the 
response to our suggestions shows 
emphatically how anxious women 
are to face up to the need for better 
financial education. This is the broad 
outline of the program we suggest: 
(1) Banking fundamentals; (2) the 
place of a commercial bank in your 
community; (3) what is a loan and, 
how is it obtained; (4) investments; 
(5) why is a will necessary; (6) 
what determines interest rates; and 
(7) family budgeting. 

Radio and TV stations are eager 


to help the Womens Committee pre- 
sent this financial education to the 
public. We have received requests 
from TV stations as far afield as 
Ohio and Illinois. By invitation the 
members of our State Committee 
have appeared on TV shows with the 
highest rating in their areas. 

As of October 1, 1958, a radio pro- 
gram was launched to run 13 weeks. 
This is a taped show called ‘Ask 
Your Banker,” similar in concept to 
“The Answer Man.” Each recording 
is timed for 5 minutes and is on 25 
stations, with an average radius of 
75 miles. 


Working Tools 

Two hundred and four women 
bankers, the majority of whom hold 
executive positions in their banks, 
are members of our Womens Com- 
mittee in New York State. The New 
York State Bankers Association has 
supplied them with various tools to 
assist them in carrying out this 


Albert L. Muench Makes 


Notable Announcement 


project. Each has been given a kit 
containing 15 speeches covering the 
essential points of banking and 
finance. Included in the kit are five 
TV or radio skits which they can 
use as a format. Each receives a 
monthly bulletin composed of re- 
prints of newspaper clippings on all 
phases of our economy. They have a 
bibliography of additional material 
pertinent to our program, obtain- 
able from the NYSBA. 

Since the announcement of this 
program, we have received requests 
for more information, speakers, and 
material from groups and individ- 
uals in 16 states outside of New 
York. The letters asking for courses 
have come from as far away as 
Texas and Wisconsin. 

This educational training is not 
only worth while and much needed, 
but it is good community relations 
for each bank contributing to it by 
allowing a key member of its staff 
to serve on the committee. 


“The hand that rocks the cradle” ... also manages 
most of the nation’s family monies, according to Al- 
bert L. Muench, executive vice-president of the New 
York State Bankers Association, who announced the 
formal launching of the statewide Women’s Commit- 
tee as a part of the association’s program of mass 
public information about banking and finance. 

According to Mr. Muench, women are an invaluable 
adjunct to our economy. They vote approximately 
70% of the shares of American corporations; are 
beneficiaries of about 80% of all fiduciary funds; they 
spend almost 80 cents of each dollar of income; are 
the heads of more than 4,000,000 families, and are di- 
rectly engaged in some phase of management of over 
half a million small businesses. 

“Moreover,’”’ Mr. Muench continued, “21,000,000 wo- 
men are employed in our labor force and earn in 
excess of $42-billion before taxes. More than 3,000,- 
000 are professional people, management officials, pro- 
prietors, bank officers and bank directors.” 

“More than 3,000 women are titled officers in the 
banks of New York State and the banking industry is 
turning to the distaff side of its executive personnel 
to work directly with women who, whether they are 
housewives, career women, or both, are anxious to 
learn more about money management in an economy 
growing more complex every year.” 


NYSBA Sets Up Statewide Committee 


“Accordingly,” Mr. Muench stated, “we have set 
up a statewide Women’s Committee under the direc- 
tion and chairmanship of Dorothy Noble Smith. Each 
of the eight geographic and economic regions of the 
state has a regional chairman supported by a chair- 
man from every county within each region. The 
county chairmen have a ‘grass roots’ organization 


made up of women bank officers from banks in each 
community in the respective counties.” 


4-Fold Objectives 

The objectives of the Women’s Committee, accord- 
ing to Mr. Muench are 4-fold: To increase the general 
knowledge of banking among all levels of society; to 
acquaint the public with the role of the commercial 
bank in every community and the indispensable part 
it plays in financing business, agriculture, municipali- 
ties, families and individuals; to educate the general 
public in the destructive forces of inflation and the 
need for sound budgeting and planning; and to make 
the mass public thoroughly familiar with functions of 
banks as the keystone in the arch of our entire Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. 

“To carry out these objectives,” Mr. Muench con- 
tinued, “the organization of a Speakers Bureau of 
bank personnel who have special knowledge in specific 
banking topics, is in process. Each committee will 
make an inventory of women’s clubs in their respec- 
tive areas and will contact the presidents or program 
chairmen of these women’s organizations offering to 
provide speakers or discussion material which will in- 
crease their knowledge of how our private enterprise 
system functions with commercial banks as the hub 
of our economic structure. In addition, speakers and 
material will be available for classroom discussion in 
our schools and before PTA groups, service clubs, 
farm groups and other organizations.” 

“Across the nation millions of women belong to 
thousands of organized groups active in every com- 
munity. The opportunities that more than 300,000 bank 
women have to tell the story of money and banking 
to these groups, mostly comprised of bank customers, 
are unlimited,” Mr. Muench concluded. 
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Need a Better Approach t 


This is the second article in a 
series of two by MR. GOODE, who is 
in the firm of Farley Manning As- 
sociates. The first article, “What 
Banks Should Know About Women,” 
appeared in October BANKING. 


HEN Hitler and Eva Braun 
Wo a melodramatic end to 

themselves and a_ horrible 
period of history in a bleak German 
blockhouse, the story reported in the 
American press drew high attention 
from women. It should have. We 
could have no comparable story 
today even if Khrushchev jumped 
out of a Kremlin window announc- 
ing the bankruptcy of communism. 
But the story of Hitler’s final defeat 
ranked only fifth with American 
women in a study of what they 
actually read in newspapers from 
1941 to 1951. Four purely local 
stories ranked ahead of it. And 
hundreds of others came close be- 
hind it. 

For anyone concerned with im- 
proving his bank’s messages to the 
feminine market this 11-year study, 
based on 62,000 interviews by Dr. 
Daniel Starch and Staff, draws a 
picture of classic importance. 

Where men had only three local 
stories among their top 10 favorites, 
giving high attention instead to 
world affairs, million dollar fires, 
and airliner crashes, women showed 
decided preference for local stories 
involving familiar personalities. 

Local obituaries were among the 
most popular stories with women— 
far more than with men—and three 
times aS many women as men 
showed interest in horoscopes and 
disquisitions on astrology. While 4 
out of 5 women read the society 
pages, only about 3 out of 5 showed 
a consistent interest in food, beauty, 
and child care, the subjects that 
many men feel are closest to wo- 
men’s hearts. On the other hand, 
nearly half the women did admit 
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reading advice to the lovelorn. 
These interests in news features 
reappeared in their attitudes toward 
various forms of newspaper adver- 
tising. While 58% of men and wo- 
men alike read generalized national 
advertising, women’s interest ex- 
ceeded men’s as soon as the adver- 
tising took on local flavor. About 
9 out of 10 women read local and 
department store copy, and 5 out of 
10 read classified and amusement 
announcements, with men’s interest 
running lower in every case. 


Interests Vary With 
Community Size 


Although women in cities of all 
sizes maintain a remarkably con- 
sistent interest in most forms of ad- 
vertising, their attention to other 
sections of the paper grows or di- 
minishes in direct relationship to 
the size of the community. Whether 
women of a certain kind tend to 
gather in somewhat greater num- 
bers in cities of a certain size or 
whether city size influences inhabi- 
tants’ interests is hard to decide. 
Possibly it is a little of both. In any 
case, the larger the city, the greater 
the interest in financial news, finan- 
cial advertising and editorials. The 
smaller the city, the stronger the 
interest in society pages, sports, 


comics, and editorial page items 
such as cartoons. Greatest differ. 
ence of all lies in the readership of 
classified advertising: in cities of 
under 50,000 more than twice as 
many follow the bargains and hu- 
man interest stories suggested by 
these notices as do in cities of 500, 
000 and over. 

Women in different income groups 
likewise have a divergence of inter- 
ests. The wealthiest show charac- 
teristics most similar to those of 
women living in the largest cities. 


Other Characteristics 


Other surveys and_ statements 
from analytically - minded women 
give further insights into how banks 
could better reach women with their 
advertising appeals. Nancy Hale’s 
terse summation covers the widest 
ground in fewest words: 

Woman’s greatest interest is her 
child; her greatest problem is her 
husband; her greatest desire is for 
her own development apart from her 
husband and child. 


Bernice Fitzgibbon, the woman 
who knows women so well that she 


These two outdoor advertising displays 

show the novel approach to the woman 

customer used by the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis 
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has held the top advertising posts 
at both Macy’s and Gimbel’s depart- 
ment stores, recently drew a strong 
line between women’s and men’s at- 
titudes in such a matter as the pur- 
chase of a house. In her view, men 
buy houses with mortgage figures 
ringing in their heads and visions 
of the prestige the house will afford. 
Women, in contrast, think of it as 
a place where they will spend the 
day raising children, dealing with 
tradesmen, and making ready for 
the return of their husbands. No 
use, Miss Fitzgibbon says, to quibble 
over the technicalities of mortgage 
terms with a sex that has this kind 
of orientation. 

Although modern trends are pop- 
ularly supposed to be diminishing 
the differences between the sexes, 
men are still primarily managers 
and makers. As such, they are in- 
terested in abstract distinctions, 
statistics, processes, and mechanical 
things. As organizers, they are also 
interested in methods of organizing 
and as the principal earners in most 
family units, they want facts that 
can be used in their occupations. 

Women on the other hand are 
still predominantly the homemakers 
and professional consumers repre- 
senting the interests of their fam- 
ilies on this front. Edward Gels- 


thorpe, vice-president and sales 
manager of Bristol Myers Products 
Division, states that one of the 
problems of selling to them is that 
“Men are purchasers; women are 
shoppers.” Men, he says, are much 
more likely to buy at the first price 
offered. Women take pride in get- 
ting good value. Their practical- 
mindedness is suggested by the fact 
that they would often rather have 
money to use for specific purposes 
than receive some more personal 
gift that does not meet a need. 

Women’s role as professional con- 
sumers or family buyers has two 
implications for banks wishing to 
reach them more effectively. While 
women need help in understanding 
what services are offered by banks 
because they have had little expe- 
rience with most bank services, they 
need no help at all in visualizing the 
benefits offered by the services. For 
they are past masters in applying 
services offered to the needs of 
everyone in the family. 


Husband and Wife Emphasis 


Second, women’s function as the 
family agent can probably provide 
an answer to some of the Hamlet- 
like indecision uncovered in A. J. 
Wood’s study for the United States 
Savings and Loan League. 


That 
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study gave an unexpected insight 
into how introspective women can 
be about their own actions. They 
named more reasons for saving than 
men, were less satisfied with the 
amounts saved, and were more 
tempted not to save. Mr. Gels- 
thorpe, working steadily with sales 
problems in the drug field, states: 
“Women will buy. more readily if 
something they want for themselves 
can be rationalized as good for some 
other member of the family.” Ad- 
vertising for such services as check- 
ing accounts might very well stress 
the convenience for both husband 
and wife rather than just the wife 
alone. 

In Part I of this article I sug- 
gested that only two things needed 
to be done to increase the effective- 
ness of a bank’s sales approach to 
women: 


(1) Aim messages more squarely at 
women, and 

(2) Use appeals of greater effec- 
tiveness with women. 


In aiming advertising messages, 
this means putting them on pages 
that get high feminine traffic and 
identifying the advertisements as 
being specifically addressed to wo- 
men. In developing better advertis- 
ing appeals, it is necessary to phrase 
messages to women in the mass 
while remaining conscious of the 
many kinds of women in the audi- 
ence. It also means talking to wo- 
men as practical - minded, locally 
oriented individualities more inter- 
ested in people than abstractions— 
and despite their practicality — al- 
ways a little hopeful of flying over 
man’s heavy walls of reason and 
fact. Once the problem is studied, 
almost anyone can add many other 
characteristics that will help to 
heighten the appeal of advertising 
for women. 

As many people know, women 
often show little conviction about 
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their banking relationships. Sub- 
tract their relatively few friends on 
bank staffs, and one institution is 
about as good as another, in their 
minds. 

To non-customers the image or 
personality of a bank is a composite 
impression created by the bank’s 
advertising and public relations, 
plus, in some instances, a certain 
amount of hearsay knowledge of its 
policies or people. This second-hand 
knowledge is made even more tenu- 
ous by the fact that it is often based 
on a single remark generalized to 
cover an entire organization. Cus- 
tomer X tells of being hurried by 
e tired teller, and Mrs. Y decides 
that the bank must be a gruff sort 
of place where she wouldn’t be com- 
fortable. 

To women customers the image 
of a bank is not much more strongly 
founded in experience. Their im- 
pressions extend beyond public re- 
lations and advertising messages to 
personal acquaintance with—for the 
most part—tellers and guards alone. 

A bank that does not make some 
vigorous public impression gives 
women customers and non-customers 
alike precious little with which to 
form an impression of the real na- 
ture of the institution and its man- 
agement. Most banks have been in- 
clined to do very little in the way 
of building a favorable image of 
themselves among women. 

In contrast, Remus Harris, new 
products manager at Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co., and other men promoting 
products, are now seeking to build 
a “demand image’ for their prod- 
ucts that will leave the customer 
feeling that she is accepting some- 
thing less than the best if she ac- 
cepts another brand. 

These professional merchandisers 
hope to create this strong feeling for 
products that are for the most part 
only slightly differentiated from 
many other similar items. If they 
can do this, what should banks, so 
rich in individual human resources, 
not be able to do in building a com- 
parable demand image for them- 
selves? 


One Bank's Approach 


Dr. Gerhart Wiebe of the Amer- 
ican Association for Public Opinion 
Research tells of one bank that has 
heen notably successful: 

Many people assume that the more 


friendly, personal, informal, and 
warm a bank’s image is, the better. 
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But a client bank of ours trailed its 
competitors on all of these factors 
and continued, nevertheless, to serve 
nearly half of the families in a 4- 
bank city. The image it projected was 
primarily one of reliable, strong, un- 
compromising integrity. It seemed 
just short of being perceived as aus- 
tere—and the people swore by it. 


This bank, it should be noted, is 
associated with a strong image. Its 
success as an institution of rela- 
tively forbidding personality should 
not be taken as a mandate for a 
vaguely negative public image, or 
no personality at all. Henry Dalby, 
one of the toughest- minded men 
working with the corporate image 
concept in the financial field, states: 
“A wrong image saps the selling ef- 
fort of an entire institution. The 
right image has two characteristics: 
it is strong, and it works.” 

As long as the effort to build an 
image is in keeping with the basic 
personality of the bank, almost any 
effort to increase the impression the 
bank makes on women will produce 
a gain. 

And a well conceived, continuing 
campaign will multiply results mani- 
fold. 

Whether this image-building job 
is handled entirely by the president 
and his officers or is partially dele- 
gated to a public relations depart- 
ment or outside agency, it is a nat- 
ural public relations function which 
may or may not make use of paid 
advertising. 


Program Varies 
With Bank's Size 


In smaller banks the entire effort 
with women may be limited to a 
single annual party for them or sup- 
port of certain community projects, 
or, simply, efforts by the bank staff 
to make women feel that their busi- 
ness is wanted. 

In larger banks two stronger mea- 
sures can be taken: 


(1) Assign someone to represent the 
feminine market when policies 
and actions affecting this market 
are considered; 

(2) Carry on a definitely conceived 
publicity promotion program di- 
rected to women. 


Since banking operations are pre- 
dominantly masculine, the cards are 
stacked so that actions affecting 
women customers are likely to be 
considered by groups of males. A 
bank interested in appealing to the 


feminine half of the population 
should have a woman consultant 
with the responsibility for repre. 
senting the feminine viewpoint. This 
representative should have consid. 
erable review power not only over 
plans for functions specifically la. 
beled ‘for women,” but over aes. 
thetic decisions about pass books, 
window curtains, page uniforms, 
and all the other things that make 
up the physical personality that the 
bank presents to women. Women 
are visually minded and it is foolish 
not to take advantage of the fact. 
In addition, even such policy ques- 
tions as banking hours, selection of 
personnel having contact with fem- 
inine customers, and charging pol- 
icies for bank services should also 
be reviewed by some woman if a 
considerable number of women cus- 
tomers are affected by these ques- 
tions. 

If it is not feasible to assign such 
a responsibility to a woman staff 
member, an officer willing to act as 
women’s advocate could be profitably 
designated to cover this function. 
Having someone at hand who can 
be depended on to raise questions 
from the feminine viewpoint will 
help to make everyone more aware 
of the special needs of the feminine 
market. 


Promotion and Publicity 


Before a bank in a large city un- 
dertakes any publicity campaign, it 
would be well for that bank to make 
as much effort as banks in smaller 
communities automatically do to 
show an awareness of women’s 
needs. If stores stay open for late 
shopping on certain evenings, the 
bank that makes its facilities avail- 
able at those times will receive spe- 
cial attention. If community groups 
involving women need facilities for 
holding meetings, or even a small 
amount of clerical help, banks can 
readily associate themselves with 
these projects at little expense. If 
# community project interested in 
children or children’s diseases needs 
leadership, a bank officer can per- 
form notable service in providing it. 

A publicity campaign has two 
great advantages as a tool in build- 
ing a favorable image in women’s 
minds. It reaches far more people 
than financial advertising at a frac- 
tion of the cost. And as part of the 
newspapers’ regular editorial mate- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Virginia Bankers Further 


Undergraduate Training 


Mr. MCNEIL is executive manager 
of the public relations department, 
Virginia Bankers Association. 


UNIQUE scholarship program, 
A developed by the Virginia 

Bankers Association, is offer- 
ing bright, young college men in 
Virginia a chance to study banking— 
and its career opportunities — at 
close range. 

Each August, hand-picked scholar- 
ship winners join several hundred 
Virginia bankers at the VBA’s sum- 
mer school on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. For a week, 
between their junior and senior years 
in college, the scholarship winners 
attend classes with the bankers, 
listen while bank officers discuss 
practical, everyday banking prob- 
lems, hear things the textbooks 
never cover. 


Adds Depth to Theory 


This intimate brush with banking 
adds depth to the frame of class- 
room theory in an informal, yet 
concentrated manner that is unavail- 
able elsewhere. 

“College professors can describe 
banking, but bankers can make it 
live in your mind,” a scholarship 
winner observed. A college official 
added that the program is “one of 
the best extra-curricula opportuni- 
ties offered students.” 

Equally important, the scholar- 
ships dramatize for students and 
faculty members alike that Virginia 
bankers have a sincere interest in 
the best the colleges produce. 

There’s a banker in Virginia now, 
one of the first scholarship winners, 
whose decision to enter banking was 
influenced by the school experience. 

“First,” he said, “the fact that the 
bankers’ association was interested 
in me as a young student indicated a 
need and opportunity in the field of 
banking which I valued higher than 
the specific needs of individual firms. 
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“Second, the classes indicated that 
banking was far from being static, 
but was very much a live and grow- 
ing thing in a sense which is not 
revealed by studying the history of 
banking. 

“And third,’ he continued, “I 
was impressed by the love and enthu- 
siasm of bankers for banking... . I 
encountered an enthusiasm which I 
had not observed in other profes- 
sions.” 

Other students, past and present, 
have expressed similar thoughts. 

“Besides being very informative, 
the school gave me a chance to meet 
and associate with bankers,” one 
student said this year. ‘These asso- 
ciations added as much to my knowl- 
edge of banking as the school itself.”’ 

Another scholarship holder knew 
before attending the school that he 
wanted to be a banker. After the 
school, he was even more convinced. 


ROBERT B. MeNEIL 


“One likes the feeling,’ he said, 
“that one will be working with a 
team of intelligent, capable, and 
highly ethical personnel, and I can 
honestly say that everyone I met at 
the school represented these three 
characteristics.” 

The first scholarships were given 
in 1956. They went that summer, as 
they have gone each year thereafter, 
to the student selected by his college 
dean or the head of his business 
department as “the outstanding 
junior student in the course on 
‘money and banking’ or a related 
business course.” 

The scholarships cover all ex- 
penses at the bankers school, plus 
spending money. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


In this class the instructor, standing at left, is Dr. Murray G. Lee, assistant director 

of the American Bankers Association’s Department of Monetary Policy and secre- 

tary of the Economic Policy Commission. The students, seated left to right, are 

William E. Stephenson, Bridgewater College; David H. Brockway, College of Wil- 

liam and Mary; Joseph Murden, Norfolk Division of William and Mary; Stewart 

W. Copeland, Hampden-Sidney College; Kenneth Lockard, Roanoke College; and 
Jesse H. Webb, Jr., Washington and Lee University 
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A group of officers and directors of the banks composing the Delaware County (N. Y.) Bankers Association visited three 
local farms to familiarize themselves with the capital requirements of farming. Shown looking over a hay crusher, which 
costs from $700 to $800, are left to right, Farmer Emory Tweedie; Donald Pratt, director, National Bank of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Andes; Robert Griffith, president, The National Bank of Delaware County, Walton; Raymond Roach, assistant cashier, 
and Robert Nicholson, The National Bank of Delaware County, Delhi; C. L. Dickson, president, The National Bank of Dela- 
ware County, Andes; Dr. Van B. Hart, professor of farm management, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca; E. M. Decker, director, The National Bank of Delaware County, Andes; and Herbert L. Eckert, president, 


First National Bank of Hamden 


News for Country Bankers 


Answers to Agricultural Credit Competition Will Be 
Given at A.B.A.’s National Conference in Omaha 


Me effective means of meeting 
competition in the agricultural 
lending field will be emphasized 
throughout the National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Omaha, 
Nebr., on November 17-18. 

Two features of the program at 
which discussions will center around 
the challenge faced by banks from 
Government and cooperative lending 
agencies will be the panel discussion 
of “Providing a Full Credit Service 
for Agriculture” at the morning ses- 
sion on November 17, and the after- 
noon “bull sessions” at which the 
delegates will have an opportunity 
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to participate in discussions of “‘Meet- 
ing Credit Requirements of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean, School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., who will speak at the 
Monday evening session on ‘Change 
or Be Churned,” will also present 
some helpful thoughts on what 
banks should do to meet its compe- 
tition for farm business. 

The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 


This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


ton, will be the guest speaker at the 
concluding luncheon on the 18th. 

Additions to the conference pro- 
gram, since it was announced in 
October BANKING, include _ three 
leaders for the “bull session” dis- 
cussions of ‘Meeting Credit Require- 
ments of Agriculture.” They are: W. 
D. Finney, chairman of the board 
and president, Washita Valley Bank, 
Fort Cobb, Okla.; Joe Fuhr, assist- 
ant cashier and agricultural con- 
sultant, The Beatrice (Nebr.) Na- 
tional Bank, and K. J. McDonald, 
president, Ravalli County Bank, 
Hamilton, Mont. 

Bankers who plan to attend the 
conference but who have not yet 
sent in their registrations to the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A., 12 E. 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., are urged to do so 
in order that advance arrangements 
may be completed. 
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CCC Boosts Interest Rate 


cTION by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Department 
of Agriculture, offering banks and 
other private lenders higher interest 
rates for helping provide money 
for carrying out the price support 
program, drew praise from Harry 
W. Schaller, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The CCC announced a rate in- 
crease from 134% to 214%, effective 
September 18. The increase was 
made, the CCC said, to bring its 
offering rate in line with those on 
comparable short-term Government 
and commercial borrowings and to 
encourage private lenders to retain 
their investment in the certificates. 

Earlier in the month, Mr. Schaller, 
John H. Crocker, a member of the 
Agricultural Commission, and E. T. 
Savidge, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A., had conferred with CCC 
officials to discuss the interest rate. 

Mr. Schaller is president of the 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. Mr. Crocker is chair- 
man of the board and president of 
the Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill. 


Machinery Purchase Guides 


Soe valuable guides for ma- 
chinery purchase and use on 
New York dairy farms were given 
bankers attending the Graduate 
Bankers Agricultural Farm Seminar, 
sponsored jointly by the New York 
State Bankers Association and the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University. Professor Robert S. 
Smith was the speaker and here are 
some of the points which he made: 

“In deciding what machines to 
own, some farmers place too much 
weight on just the initial investment 
or monthly payments, and not 
enough on operating costs.. Experi- 
ence of farmers shows that the cost 
of owning and operating the ma- 
chinery on a typical New York State 
dairy farm amounts to about 40% 
of the machinery inventory value. 
Thus, on a farm with a $10,000 in- 
vestment in machinery, which is the 
amount on an average 2-man dairy 
farm, the annual cost of owning and 
Operating this machinery will be 
about $4,000. Of this annual cost of 
$4,000 about one-third will be depre- 
ciation, one-fifth gas and oil, one- 
tenth repairs, one-eighth interest. 
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Other items will include insurance, 
housing and so forth. Interest on 
investment is actually one of the 
smaller items of machinery costs. 

“One of the more useful ma- 
chinery guides on dairy farms is the 
machinery investment-per cow. On 
the average New York dairy farm 
there is about $240 worth of ma- 
chinery invested per cow. Farm in- 
come studies indicate that less than 
$225 invested in machinery per cow 
is likely to be too little, while much 
over $250 is likely to be too much. 

“Another machinery guide is the 
annual ownership and operating 
costs of machinery-per cow. This 
amounts to about $100 per cow on 
the average New York State dairy 
farm. If this figure is much over 
$100, the different items of cost 
should be scrutinized carefully.” 

In Professor Smith’s discussion, 
he presented the following results of 
studies made by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the New 
York State College of Agriculture: 

(1) A hay crusher or crimper 
costs $700-$1,000 to buy, and about 
$130 per year to maintain. Costs of 
crimping or crushing hay will run 
from $1-$1.50 per ton. 

(2) A bulk milk tank will cost 
about $50 per cow, or $2,500 for a 
50-cow operation. Proportionate 
costs will be much higher for small 
dairies than for large. 

(3) A pipeline milking system 
will cost about $4,000 for a stanchion 
barn of 50 milkers, less than half 
that amount for a pen stable. Annual 


The Farm and Instalment Credit depart- 
ments of the Citizens American Bank in 
Merrill, Wis., cooperate in making FHA 
Title I loans to farm customers for con- 
struction purposes, machinery, and live- 
stock. Below, right, John N. Gilkey, 
manager, Farm Loan Department, dis- 
cusses a farm machinery loan with 
Thomas Grundmeier, a partner in a 
large farming operation—the Prairie 
River Farm 


costs will range from $5-$15 per cow, 
depending on the type of barn and 
system. 

In conclusion, Professor Smith 
said that “the rapid increase in farm 
mechanization since 1940 has 
brought with it a need for revised 
methods of farm financial manage- 
ment. Expensive machines wear out 
or become obsolete and need to be 
replaced by newer types. Sound farm 
management calls for laying aside 
annually an amount of money to 
meet both regular replacement and 
emergency replacement costs.” 


Ranch Loans Secured 
by Branded Cattle 


“B ANKS, as a rule, are cautious 
and particular about security 
in backing up their loans; they de- 
mand and receive an abstract with 
an attorney’s opinion to show owner- 
ship on a real estate loan. A car loan 
carries the motor number of the 
vehicle, as well as the title number, 
and, in most cases, the bank holds 
the title so no transfer can be made 
without the OK of the banker. And 
yet that same banker is likely to 
make a loan of 10 times the value of 
the car loan that is supported by a 
mortgage that says simply: ‘300 
Hereford steers, two years old’— 
even though there are a million 
steers in Kansas of nearly the same 
age.” This is the opening paragraph 
of an article by Ralph Perkins, presi- 
dent, Howard (Kans.) National 
Bank, appearing in The Kansas 
Banker’s September issue. 

Continuing, Mr. Perkins, who is 
chairman of the Kansas Livestock 
Commission and past president of 
the Kansas Livestock Association, 
stated in part: 

“No banker can foresee just when 
he might be called upon to identify 
his security, if that emergency 
should arise. There is only one posi- 
tive identification of beef cattle and 
that is by the brand they carry. The 
prudent banker in a cattle producing 
area—if he is carrying mortgages of 
any size on cattle — should insist 
that the cattle be branded; and 
under the Kansas Brand Law no 
animal can be branded except by a 
registered brand, which has been 
kept current by renewal upon ex- 
piration each five years. 

“Standard equipment for banks 
making cattle loans should be a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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The Meaning and Effects of 


Selective Restraints on Farm Credit 


The author is an agricultural 
economist and is assistant secretary 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission. 


mental or centralized credit con- 

trols have been commonplace. 
Agriculture has not been excluded. 
Concrete steps were taken within re- 
cent months to restrict investments 
at the farm level in two segments 
of the meat industry—broilers and 
pork. In both cases, proponents 
tried to get the banking industry to 
support these restrictions. 


for selective govern- 


Background for 
Selective Restraints 


The case for selective restraint of 
credit to farmers has rested largely 
on two points: stabilizing production 
in the short run and reducing pro- 
duction and raising prices and farm 
income over the long run. Both goals 
have merit. 

In addition, emergency wartime 
controls, well known as Regulation 
W, were considered reasonably suc- 
cessful. This probably gave courage 
to recent proponents of selective re- 
straints. 

On the other hand, Regulation W 
was experienced under essentially 
different circumstances. And stabil- 
ity of production and lower farm 
output attained through selective re- 
straint of credit would be at the 
expense of economic and social re- 
strictions. 

What would be the price of selec- 
tive restraints of farm credit? 


Incompatible with 
Basic Farm Credit Function 


Banks perform well known, dual 
functions in their communities. They 
assemble and safeguard savings and 
demand deposits, and they help in- 
vest these deposits in useful ways. 

The latter of these—credit func- 
tion—would be made less effective 
by selective restraints on credit to 
farmers. 
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Prorosais for increased governmental or other centralized con- 
trol of various sections of the economy seldom reveal the real 
motivation or the long-run consequences if implemented. 

Selective restraints of farm credit have been included among 
these proposals. Although submitted in good faith, they typically 
have been temporary expedients by nature. They represent at- 
tempts to solve the results of the problem instead of the cause 
of the problem—the proverbial analogy of the treatment of the 
symptom of the disease rather than the cause. 

In the absence of immediate proposals, there is an opportunity 
to outline and interpret (1) the basic nature of suggestions for 
selective restraints of farm credit and (2) what they would mean 
to farmers and the ‘banking industry, if implemented. Doing so 
will help guide policy as problems arise. 


Fortunately, in serving farm credit 
needs, banks normally have an in- 
centive to place credit where it will 
do their communities the most good. 
This incentive is based on each 
banker’s knowledge that the growth 
of his institution is closely related 
to the well-being of his community. 
On the defensive side, banks must 
have a reasonable assurance of loan 
repayment so as to protect their de- 
positors. The best way to do this 
is to extend credit to farmers who 
can use it most effectively. 

How would selective restraint of 
credit be a roadblock to bankers in 
carrying out their normal credit 
function ? 

Like other industries, agriculture 
has a continuous turnover of pro- 
prietors. Some retire and some en- 
ter nonfarm businesses. Frequently, 
the land and buildings they leave 
become a part of a neighbor’s farm. 
Purchases of land for enlargement 
account for 40% of all transfers. 
Or the neighbors’ son may “take 
over.” 

Under an e‘fective program of se- 
lective restraint of credit, as desired 
by recent proponents, the neighbor 
who showed promise of being effi- 
cient and wanted to farm available 
land and buildings might find it im- 
possible to do so if credit were re- 


quired. Nor could a highly efficient 
operator use credit to expand exist- 
ing enterprises. 

At the same time, human nature 
is such that restricted production 
which resulted from credit restraint 
would give a relatively inefficient 
operator less incentive to do a bet- 
ter job. A sort of stagnating status 
quo would be established. Long-run 
efficiency would be reduced. As a 
result, that enterprise would lose its 
greatest growth stimulant, the en- 
couragement to attain production 
efficiencies vital to successful com- 
petition with other products and 
other areas. 

There are other subtle, human 
factors to consider. It is too much 
to expect restraint proposals to be 
void of political undertones. Pro- 
ducers from one area would tend to 
seek action favoring their region at 
the expense of others. Area com- 
peting against area in a practical 
political arena would make it diffi- 
cult to obtain selective restraints 
which would be fair in the long-run 
to all parts of the country—espe- 
cially when a farm enterprise is ex- 
panding on a highly efficient basis 
in a new region. 

Thus, not only would there be 
danger of selective restraints pre- 
venting local credit agencies from 
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lending within their community to 
individuals who would use funds 
most effectively. There would also 
be an unhappy probability of re- 
stricting credit agencies in general 
from lending to regions which would 
use capital most effectively. 


Capital Improvements 
Usually Desirable 


A continuous flow of capital im- 
provements is generally needed 
whether or not a commodity is in 
surplus or suffering other economic 
ills. 

The rapid advent. of mechanical 
cotton pickers came about during a 
cotton surplus period. Fortunately, 
the advisability of using sound 
credit to attain efficiency under 
those circumstances was not seri- 
ously questioned. 

The broiler industry, for which 
credit restraints were proposed, is 
another example. Had these been 
effectively carried out, entry of su- 
perior management and improved 
production technology would have 
been restricted. 

The rapidly expanding broiler in- 
dustry has been considered by many 
as surplus laden during much of 
the last decade. If credit restraints 
comparable to recent proposals had 
been effectively imposed a decade 
ago, the broiler industry would not 
have attained the existing high level 
of efficiency. 

This progress in the broiler indus- 
try rewarded thousands of farmers 
with a higher income. It placed 
large quantities of high quality, low 
cost meats on the dinner tables of 
the nation’s high, medium, and rela- 
tively low income families. Losing 
a measurable degree of these social 
and economic gains would have been 
too high a price to pay for the bene- 
fits of selective restraint of credit. 


Restraint's Effectiveness 
Is Limited 


Perhaps fortunately, several fac- 
tors limit the effectiveness of at- 
tempts at selective restraint of farm 
credit. 

Although most lenders are sub- 
jected to controls, farm credit in 
the United States is relatively free 
from restrictive impositions of the 
Federal Government or other cen- 
tralized national control. Farmers 
Home Administration credit, which 
could be controlled effectively by a 
firm national policy, accounts for 
less than 5% of the total farm credit 
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volume. Although the remaining 
95% is supervised in varying de- 
grees, credit decisions are made be- 
tween tens of thousands of individ- 
ual lenders and millions of farmers. 
This localized nature of farm credit 
facilities and decisions would make 
effective restraint very difficult to 
attain. 

Even if selective restraint of credit 
from all agencies could be effec- 
tively imposed by national, central- 
ized groups, it would not accomplish 
its intended purpose for several 
reasons: 

(1) Farmers have nearly a 90% 
equity in United States agriculture. 
The remaining 10%, representing 
farm debts, would have to be highly 
concentrated and strategically lo- 
cated to facilitate an effective con- 
trol on investments. 

(2) Even if credit were so lo- 
cated, the flow of capital is suffi- 
ciently flexible that in the long-run 
new credit sources would be devel- 
oped and capital would be invested 
in individual farm units showing the 
most promise of profit. 

(3) Most farms and ranches have 
two or more major enterprises. 
Credit which a lender intended for 
# nonrestricted enterprise could be 
diverted by the borrower indirectly 
to help finance an enterprise which 
was expected to be restrained. 


Lender's Responsibilities 


Neither the high social and eco- 
nomic costs nor the difficulty of im- 
posing selective restraints of credit 
relieves lenders of certain respon- 
sibilities toward overinvestments or 
underinvestments. Extremes lead to 
onerous instabilities in farming and 
should be avoided. 

Much preventive action can and 
has been taken. Following World 
War II, farm leaders from major 
private, cooperative, and Government 
credit agencies studied the harmful 
consequences of the unduly liberal 
farm credit policies of the post- 
World War I period and the ex- 
tremely restricted credit facilities 
of the 1930s. 

As a result of their deliberations 
and in the interests of agricultural 
and national stability, a form of in- 
dividual, decentralized voluntary re- 
straint of credit was exercised. As a 
consequence, speculation-born infla- 
tion in farm land was held to a 
minimum. 

Individual lenders also have an 
incentive and a responsibility to 


help farmers in their area avoid in- 
vestment extremes. Farm _ invest- 
ments tend to move up and down 
rather widely over a period of years. 
When income goes up, farmers and 
ranchers naturally become anxious 
to buy such things as farm machin- 
ery and bid up the price. In so 
doing, they tend to get a poor trade 
compared to periods when sales are 
slow. 

Localized restraint of credit ap- 
pears well within the responsibilities 
of our banking industry. 


Restraints Would Have 
Serious Drawbacks 


Proposals for Government or cen- 
tralized selective restraints of farm 
credit can be expected as long as 
there are surpluses or we have in- 
stabilities of production, price, and 
income. The desire to reduce these 
excesses is a worthy one. However, 
the use of centralized selective re- 
straints would have serious draw- 
backs and limitations. 

(1) Credit restraints would be an 
impediment to needed long-run ad- 
justments in farming practices, the 
size of farms, and the geographic 
location of farm enterprises. Selec- 
tive restraints inherently tend to- 
ward temporary expediency at the 
expense of foresightedness on behalf 
of the group it is intended to assist. 

(2) By taking part of the de- 
cision-making process away from 
local lenders and farmers, selective 
restraints would interfere with the 
normal incentive to place farm 
credit where it would be most ef- 
fective. 

(3) Capital investment opportuni- 
ties normally exist in an industry 
experiencing surpluses. 

(4) Restraints, if attempted, 
would lack effectiveness because of 
decentralized nature of farm credit 
facilities and decisions, high equity 
of farmers, flexibility of the flow of 
capital in the long-run, and the di- 
versity of enterprises on farms. 


Voluntary, Localized 


A form of voluntary, localized re- 
straint which permits and helps ef- 
ficient farmers to make needed in- 
vestments at the right time and in 
a stable pattern is preferable to the 
adverse effects of selective restraint 
of credit. Fortunately, progressive 
farm lending policies discourage 
proposals for selective restraints 
and are compatible with lenders’ 
enlightened self-interests. 
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The author is assistant cashier of 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
in Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ing, the main speaker spoke 

of the dangers of check kit- 
ing. He told of many cases where 
he had assisted in tracing check 
kiting. He said that one of the 
“kiters,” when apprehended, made 
the remark: “This wouldn’t happen 
if you bankers didn’t take so ‘blank- 
ety blank’ long to clear checks.” 
This drew quite a laugh. 

After going home I gave some 
thought to this and I came to the 
conclusion that the kiter wasn’t the 
dumb one, it was the bankers. Here 
he had pointed up the truth, but 
that we just wouldn’t face up to 
the fact that the clearing of checks 
does take too long. The clearing of 
checks is at a snail’s pace. 

Recently we had a check drawn 
on one of the main banks in a metro- 
politan center just 60 miles away. 
We mailed the check on Friday to 
our correspondent in that city. We 
assumed that the check was cleared 
by the following Wednesday and 
paid out the funds. Then on Friday 
the check came back, marked “NSF.” 
It had taken exactly a week for the 
check to be returned to us from a 
city with excellent rail connections. 
We collected the check and so suf- 
fered no loss, but it did make us 
think. 


Rite. at a banker’s meet- 


3-Day Symbol Obsolete 


The 3-day clearance symbol we 
have been using to measure float 
no longer applies. Actually there 
is no 3-day item, unless it is drawn 
on the bank across the street. Any 


Check Clearings 


At a Snail’s Pace in a Jet Age 


Cc. W. FISHBAUGH 


A high official of the Federal 
Reserve System was asked to 
comment on the points made by 
Mr. Fishbaugh and here are his 
reactions : 


Ma. FISHBAUGH’S article points 
up a matter of real concern to 
all who use the check collection 
system and to those who are 
responsible for the collection of 
checks. How can banks provide 
the service to which their cus- 
tomers are entitled and bring 
about the fastest presentation 
of checks and prompt return of 
unpaid items? 

The article lists a number of 
factors that have contributed 
to delays in the check collection 
process. The example cited of 
delay in return of an item drawn 
on a bank only 60 miles away, it 
is to be hoped, is definitely an 
exception to customary experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, it remains 
a fact that actual presentation 
of checks and return of unpaid 
items frequently require undue 
lengths of time, particularly for 
checks drawn on banks in near- 
by towns. 

Opportunities for improving 
the service significantly do not 
appear especially promising in 
some fields without some change 
in procedures. Significant im- 
provements, rather, may depend 
upon extension of established 
methods to new fields or adop- 
tion of new methods. 

The establishment of county 


FRB Official Comments 


or regional clearing houses for 
the exchange of checks at a 
central point as suggested by 
Mr. Fishbaugh would be one 
means. Another possibility 
would be the establishment of 
regional clearing arrangements 
whereby each bank would send 
direct to the other banks in the 
group checks drawn on them, 
with balances being seitled on 
the books of correspondent 
banks or a Federal Reserve 
bank. Still another possibility 
is the use of various adaptations 
of automobile service for the 
delivery and pickup of checks 
under arrangements whereby 
balances again would be settled 
on the books of correspondent 
banks or Federal Reserve banks. 
Such arrangements for clearing 
groups or special methods of 
collection have proved success- 
ful in various parts of the 
country, and Federal Reserve 
banks have participated in a 
number of them. 

Other arrangements for im- 
provement of the check collec- 
tion system, particularly as to 
the collection of checks drawn 
on banks in the general area, 
can undoubtedly be worked out. 

The banking system has an 
obligation to provide an effective 
check collection system in keep- 
ing with the times, and banks 
seeking to improve their check 
collection service may well bene- 
fit from the cooperation of cor- 
respondent banks and the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 


checks than it did 20 years ago. generally closed on Saturday. Even 
Why? when skeleton crews are on duty, 
A number of things have caused there is usually at least one day’s 
this slow down. One is shorter delay in processing a check. It is 
hours. In the city the banks are (CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


item that goes through the mail will 
take from 7 to 10 days before we 
are sure of final payment. 

This is the so-called Jet Age. 
Everything is done for speed. Yet 
it takes several days longer to clear 
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President Ralph Eastburn (right) and Cashier W. B. Griffin, Jr., chart the 


growth of lowa State Bank & Trust Company's agricultural business. 


“OUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 
OFTEN WORK TOGETHER ON FARM CREDIT” 


—Ralph Eastburn, President, 


Iowa State Bank & Trust Company, Fairfield, Iowa 


**We’ve found our Purina Dealer, 
Hayes Grain and Feed Company, 
a good teammate of the Bank,” 
says Mr. Eastburn. “We often 
work together on establishing 
credit for farm folks in this area. 


‘‘We consider our dealer’s recom- 
mendation an important factor in 
extending credit to farmers, and 
his close contact with them ac- 
tually makes their loans safer. 
This dealership has a man in the 
field all the time, working with 


farmers on their feeding and man- 
agement problems. That helps 
them get better results, which 
enables them to meet their obli- 
gations promptly. 


“Our Bank has been granting pro- 
duction loans for hogs, cattle and 
chickens for about a decade and 
we have not had a single loss. 


“Based on our experience, we’d 
say the Purina Dealer should be 
a good account for any bank serv- 
ing a farming community.” 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Check Clearings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


difficult for a check to clear through 
a city correspondent without run- 
ning into a “lost” week-end. I am 
not finding fault with Saturday 
closings, but we must face the fact 
that this has contributed to the 
slow-down in check clearing. 

Of course it is not only the city 
bank that has adopted a shorter 
week, for most country banks now 
close at noon on Saturday. Tiis on 
the surface sounds as if there would 
be no delay in clearing checks. But 
let’s be realistic. If we were to com- 
plete our work after the noon clos- 
ing on Saturday we would be at the 
bank until 3 o’clock or later and we 
would not have gained a thing. So, 
the trend is to hold over at least 
the last hour’s transit checks. This 
means that these checks will not be 
put in the mail until the following 
Monday. 


Result of Delayed Posting 


There is also a delay in the re- 
turn of checks by the drawee bank. 
Years ago when we received a cash 
letter it was “pay or play,” i.e., we 
had to return bad checks the same 
day they were received. This meant 
that we posted all items that same 


afternoon. Now, we have delayed 
posting. Items are not posted until 
the following morning —they are 
merely filed and sorted in the after- 
noon. This means a day’s delay in 
returning checks. 

The public does not realize this 
because it has faith in us. Seldom 
does a depositor realize that when 
he deposits a check on a town seven 
miles away that it will take 10 days 
before he can be sure it is paid. In 
fact, the average person has the im- 
pression that a check on a nearby 
town is by some magic converted 
into cash overnight. We can’t sup- 
ply this magic, but he is entitled to 
better service than we are giving. 

Another point that has added to 


A view of the busy Check Department of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


the slow-down in clearing country 
bank checks is transportation. We 
have many fast trains, but they are 
speeding from city to city and they 
aren’t much help to towns such as 
ours. Mail comes through by bus, 
car, or other form of transporta- 
tion. Either way it adds up to some 
delay. The post office has also cur- 
tailed some services and mail fre- 
quently encounters delays in the 
dispatching and receiving offices. 


A Suggested Solution 


I have tried to arrive at some pos- 
sible solution to this dilemma. And 
here is my suggestion. We should 
have county clearing groups similar 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 


Check Handling Automation Forecast 


by Federal Reserve Banks 


Tae twelve Federal Reserve banks announced on 
September 30 that they have received proposals 
from office equipment manufacturers for the pro- 
duction of new high speed electronic document han- 
dling equipment to further the Reserve System’s 
program for mechanizations of their check handling 
operations. It is hoped that these proposals will 
lead to pilot installations of this type of equipment 
in some of the Federal Reserve offices by late 1959 
or early 1960. 

Among those that have submitted proposals to 
date are: the Burroughs Division of the Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit; Ferranti - Packard 
Electric Limited, Toronto, Ont.; Intelex Systems, 
Inc., New York; National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton; National Data Processing Corporation, 
Dallas; and Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Operational performance specifications for the 
needed equipment were prepared by Stanford Re- 
search Institute of Menlo Park, Calif. The specifi- 
cations called for equipment employing magnetic 
ink character recognition as the common machine 


language for automatic processing of checks in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Bank 
Management Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

It is understood that, as contemplated in the an- 
nouncement of the Technical Committee on Mecha- 
nization of Check Handling of the American 
Bankers Association on July 7, 1958, the type font 
for magnetic ink imprinting on checks, agreed upon 
by the equipment manufacturers, the check printers, 
and the Technical Committee, is now being tested 
by the various equipment manufacturers and the 
results are expected to be known shortly. Surveys 
conducted by the Federal Reserve banks indicate 
that many commercial banks of the country are 
awaiting only the final approval and announcement 
of the standard type font before proceeding with 
the preprinting of transit number-routing symbols 
and account numbers in the approved location on 
their checks in anticipation of the installation of 
equipment for reading and processing such encoded 
checks. 
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FRom Appte to ZEsRA ... Chances are the 
credit information you may need on California 
individuals and concerns is on file in our Central 
Credit Department. 


From A to Z, this information is up-to-date and 
consolidated now at our Administrative Headquar- 
ters. Information is fed to these files by our more 
than 70 banking offices throughout Northern and 


Administrative Headquarters: 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20 


Assets over $1,600,000,000 ¢ Capital funds over $115,000,000 


Central California, and by our correspondent banks 
strategically located around the globe. 


For rapid service, Crocker-Anglo maintains one of 
the most advanced inter-branch and intra-bank 
communications systems in the banking world. 


Another reason banks and bankers like the way 
Crocker-Anglo does business. 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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4 reasons why this is thhi 
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icrofilmer you can bank on! 


The new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic Indexing gives you the 
high degree of precision and conven- 
ience so vital to your banking operations. 
And now, Recordak’s 30-day free-trial 


1. Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder pre- 
vents double-feeding—even at 400-item-per- 
minute recording speed. Checks stuck together 
are stopped at feeder’s throat. Operator simply 
separates them and microfilming is resumed. 


3. Recordak Endorser—this worthwhile acces- 
sory on the Reliant adds to your convenience— 
eliminates extra operations. Cancels or endorses 
your checks automatically while you microfilm— 
another step saved! 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 31st year 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 
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offer lets you try the new Reliant Micro- 
filmer before you buy it! Mail coupon 
below and learn how you can job-test 
the Reliant in your bank. There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 


2. Kodamatic Indexing, a Reliant exclusive, 
indexes film record photographically while you 
microfilm. Saves so much time when you look 
things up in your Recordak Film Reader . . . lets 
you find any pictures in seconds. 


4. Reliant lets you photograph hundreds of 
items per minute on a few cents’ worth of film. 
(Recordak film is available with or without 
processing charge included—whichever way best 
suits your needs.) 


MAIL COUPON TODAY - 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing. 
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The Case of the 


UMBER 


Of all the many cases that I carefully outlined in my 
notebook, none strikes me as better illustrating the 
amazing deductive powers of my friend than the one 
that later became known as the Case of the Number 4. 

By referring to my notes, I recall that it started on a 
beautiful spring morning, one of the first of the year. 
An oriole was singing in the elm tree outside our door 
and the sunlight was streaming through the open win- 
dow into the room where we were having breakfast. But 
instead of enjoying the weather, my friend was exhibit- 
ing the usual nervousness that overtook him between 
cases. 

Moodily, he had commented that the coffee was too 
cold—a common complaint of his—and he had spent 
the time while it was being reheated stalking back and 
forth across the room. Finally, he settled himself at the 
table, picked up the morning newspaper and started 
reading. I paid no further attention to him until, sud- 
denly, he put the paper aside, remarking joyously, “We 
can expect a visitor today.” 

Since he made no other comment and I knew from 
experience that there was no point in questioning him 
further, I waited until he left the room and then picked 
up the newspaper myself to see what he had been read- 
ing. The folded sheets of newsprint, however, afforded 
no clue. They were turned back at the classified adver- 
tisements; but although I read them carefully, I could 
see nothing unusual about them except, perhaps, a 
rather large number of “help wanted” ads for clerical 
employees. 
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I waited until he left 
the room and then picked up 
the newspaper myself 


I had just laid the paper down, when I heard the door- 
bell ring, almost in answer to my friend’s remark. Going 
to the door, I found waiting there a strange man with 
the worried and haunted look that I associated with so 
many of our visitors. 

“T am sorry to disturb you so early in the morning,” 
he said, “particularly since I have no appointment. But! 
have a matter of utmost importance to discuss with you,” 

“I am sure it is not with me you want to discuss.it,” 
I said, “but with my friend,” who at that moment en- 
tered the room. 

“Good morning,” he said, “I was expecting you.” 

“Expecting me?” the visitor asked, amazed. 

“Of course,” replied my friend, “‘or at least, if not you, 
someone quite like you. With clerical help becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, it was elementary that 
some banker would be having problems with his transit 
department. 

“Now, in your case, sir, since your bank is located out- 
side this area (don’t interrupt me, your accent gives 
you away), the easiest solution to the case is simply to 
sort all items in the Fourth Federal Reserve District to 
Mellon Bank. Even the newest transit clerk can recog- 
nize the number four in the transit symbol. 

“If you were within our district, I would still have 
suggested that you sort to Mellon Bank all items drawn 
on the Tri-state area. Mellon Bank’s direct sending serv- 
ice would save you many hours of transit time and help 
relieve the problems in your own transit department. 

“And now, sir, permit me to help you with your hat 
and coat. I have many other matters to attend to.” 

I knew that the latter was not strictly true but, having 
thrown off his state of lethargy, he was now prepared to 
enjoy the beautiful spring morning. In fact, even before 
our visitor reached the bottom step, I saw him standing 
by the window and noticing—for the first time that day— 
the oriole singing in the elm tree. 


Copyright 1958 MELLON BANK, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Business Building Bulletin 


IDEAS AT 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. COOLEY. 


43rd annual convention of the 

Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, held in Philadelphia where 
a rather well known PR campaign 
was plotted 182 years ago on behalf 
of an upstart nation. 

Our story is a sampling, because 
at the FPRA’s 75 meetings more 
ideas were tossed about than could 
be noted in many issues of the 
BUSINESS BUILDING BULLETIN. In- 
deed, the production of ideas was 
on an overtime basis, and the pro- 
ducers—the 1,400 PR practitioners 
registered—took home rich rewards 
in new ways to handle old jobs, as 
well as new jobs to tackle in selling 
banks and bank service. 

Merchandising had top priority 
and it was explored, in one way or 
another, by all the contributors to 
the king-size program—from Key- 
noter G. Russell Clark, executive 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association, to Norman H. Strouse, 
president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company advertising agency, the 
banquet speaker. 


700-Billion Market? 


The emphasis on merchandising 
was linked closely with the competi- 
tion offered banks by other financial 
institutions, including credit unions. 
The sales market, of course, is enor- 
mous, and getting bigger — Mr. 
Strouse talked about a $700-billion 
National economy by 1969 — and 
banks must see to it that they have 
the imagination and creativity that 


Ts report is a sampling of the 
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WORK 


will be needed to bring in the cus- 
tomers. 


A Larger Share of the Market 


Mr. Clark told the convention: 
“Probably the number one public re- 
lations and business development 
problem of banking is to gain a 
larger share of the expanding mar- 
ket for financial services in the face 
of keener competition from other 
financial institutions.” Four road- 
blocks, he feels, stand between the 
banks and the solution of this prob- 
lem: 

(1) Public ignorance of banks’ 
many services; (2) public confusion 


E. T. Hetzler, center, vice-president, 
Financial Public 


John L. 


president of the 
officers are, l. to r., 
Trust Co., 
National Bank & Trust Co., 
president, Fort Worth National Bank, 


Crouch, vice-president, 


Bankers Trust Co., 
Relations 
Chapman, 
Chicago, reelected treasurer; 
Paterson, N. J.. 
Fort Worth, first vice-president; 
National Bank of Nevada, second vice-president 


VERTIME 


about the different kinds of financial 
institutions; (3) a public image of 
the banker “that is too frequently 
antiquated, unrealistic, and not 
friendly”; (4) public unawareness 
of, or apathy toward, banking’s vital 
role in the economy. 

“Making our services available is 
not going to be enough,” Mr. Clark 
asserted. “They must be sold. People 
aren’t going to knock on the doors 
of banks and ask to be customers 
automatically. They must be 
reached, informed, persuaded and 
influenced favorably —this in the 
midst of growing, aggressive com- 
petition.” 


New York, was elected 
Association. The other 1958-59 
City National Bank & 
vice-president, First 
Reed Sass, vice- 
Jordan (¢ 


vice-president, 
John P. 


Anderson, 
third vice-president; 
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G. Russell Clark, executive manager of 
the American Bankers Association, made 
the keynote address 


He suggested that banks “avoid 
any and all tendencies to use in- 
genious sophism”’ in their presenta- 
tions to the public. “Potential busi- 
ness is ours, but only if we go after 
it with expanding, improving, modern 
selling methods at all levels of bank- 
ing—local, state, and national.” 


PR at All Levels 

Outlining what is being done by 
both FPRA and the A.B.A. to meet 
the challenges through public rela- 
tions materials and activities, Mr. 
Clark emphasized that the asso- 
ciations face a calibre of bank com- 
petition that requires a stepping up 
of PR effort at all levels. The objec- 
tive of A.B.A., he said, is “to improve 
and extend the national reputation 
and sales of banking—a constant 
goal of seeking better public under- 
standing, approval, and support (or 
use) for banking as an industry.” 
The ultimate goal is banking growth 
in deposits, assets, earnings, and cap- 
ital funds so that banks can meet 
their obligations to customers, sav- 
ers, employees, communities, the na- 
tional economy, and their stock- 
holders. 

The speaker also reviewed his As- 
sociation’s current “national, um- 
brella publicity program aimed di- 
rectly at the consumer—the masses 
of the people—thus supporting the 
important work done by the local 
bank.” It has, Mr. Clark said, 
opened a new broad field of PR. 


Trillion Dollar Assets 


Mr. Strouse offered forward-look- 
ing statistics about the national 
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economy and the market for goods 
and services. Minimum total finan- 
cial system assets of one trillion 50 
billion dollars must be planned for 
1969—and “if commercial banking 
is to keep pace with this kind of 
expansion, the banks must indeed 
go to market.” To regain their 1945 
share of 40% of the system total, 
“commercial banks must almost 
double their assets during the next 
10 years.” 

To do their big marketing job, he 
said, banks must know what, to 
whom, when, where, and how they 
are selling—the formula used by in- 
dustry. 


Big and Busy 

During most of the 4-day meet- 
ing the FPRAers were exchanging 
ideas in the big departmental con- 
ferences and the idea -swapping 
clinics that are features of the an- 
nual convention. Each year’s dele- 
gates tell each other, in some detail, 
what they’re doing in’ their own 
shops—how they’re handling this, 
that or the other problem, ranging 
from officer call programs on behalf 
of new business, to the layout of 
newspaper ads. 

From the mass of material BANK- 
ING tried to select a few topics that 
seemed particularly timely. With 
the yearend coming up, for instance, 
we report suggestions for getting 
out the stockholders at the annual 
meeting, and some comments on 
preparation of the annual report. 
Case histories—things that actually 
happened—are always helpful, too, 
and we cover a couple that seem to 
have been rather productive. 

Oh yes—may we say, not in self- 
defense but for your own advise- 
ment, that future instalments of 
“Ideas at Work” will contain de- 
tailed reports on numerous success- 
ful projects we heard about at the 
convention but couldn’t cover here. 

And now for the rest of the story. 


Annual Reports 


NNUAL report time is almost here 


again, and George J. Watts, 
vice-president, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, anticipated it by 
offering the FPRA folks some ideas 
for more effective presentations to 
stockholders and others. 
At Republic the report gets off 
to a good start in a series of inter- 
views between the PR department 


and bank officers most concerned. A 
voluminous report file is maini:iined 
throughout the year, thus buil: ing a 
backlog of general informatio that 
is refined and put into written form 
as the year nears its close. C:rbon 
copies of the draft report ar» cir. 
culated at the top executive level 
for final suggestions. 

Mr. Watts surveyed the 100 larg- 
est banks’ 1957 reports and learned: 
25% used die-stamping or engraving 
in cover production; 88.2% had ver- 
tical rather than horizontal layout; 
35.2% were 81% by 11 inches or 
larger. (The trend toward larger 
books permits space for more thor- 
ough reporting as well as more at- 
tractive layout.) 

Some 64% of the books studied 
were produced by offset; 44% were 
on coated paper. Color was used 
by 88%, and 11.5% put color on the 
cover only. 

Only 26.4% showed the bank’s 
dividend record for past years; 
54.4% used charts or graphs to tell 
the banking story. 

Photos appeared in 63%, art 
work in 85%, and both in 55.8%. 
An official message was published 
in 90% of the reports examined. 

Also, 61.7% had a “highlights” 
page, 27.9% a table of contents, 
14.7% gave full text treatment of 
departments and services, 63.2% 
showed partial treatment of these; 
35.2% made general business pre- 
dictions for the year ahead. 

Material on employee relations 
appeared in 82%; 79.4% included 


Orrin H. Swayzy, left, retiring president 
of FPRA, greets A. Markle, Jr., vice- 
president of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank & Trust Co., 
Hazleton, Pa. Mr. Markle attended the 
association’s first convention held in 


Philadelphia in 1916 
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a special section on the trust de- 
partment; 91.7% had an earnings 
statement; 91.1% listed officers; 
92% treated earnings in the text; 
89.7°. had text on securities port- 
folios; 83.8% textual treatment of 
deposits and resources. 

“Tiere is a notable trend toward 
narrative or ‘chamber of commerce’ 
material, in addition to strict report- 
ing,’ Mr. Watts noted. 


How to Get Out the 
Stockholders 


ERE are suggestions by Harold 
H Sichter, cashier, Third National 
Bank & Trust Company, Dayton, O.: 

They (the stockholders) won't 
come unless you really invite them. 
No interest? Banking is still a mys- 
tery to many, but there are enough 
visual aids to help take the mystery 
out of it. Just going over the an- 
nual report, letting the officers com- 
ment briefly, can be illuminating and 
informative. If some large corpo- 
rations think well enough of stock- 
holder mass contact to rent a meet- 
ing hall, why can’t a bank? 

The most important aspect of a 
large stockholders’ meeting is the 
opportunity to expose them to as 
many of the bank’s staff as possible, 
for the purposes of fraternizing and 
having the stockholders associate 
themselves with the functions of the 
bank. 

What does it take to get out the 
shareholders? Effort and_ sincere 
interest. Instead of the conventional 
notice, send an invitation— and a 
pretty sincere one, at that. Empha- 
size that you really want them. 
Appeal to the women. One bank 


followed up the invitation by a tele- 
phone call. There was a good re- 
sponse. 

What does an annual meeting of 
this type accomplish? You're treat- 
ing stockholders like people—re- 
membering always that people need 
to feel they belong. You have the 
opportunity to do a real job of sell- 
ing by personal communication. 


Checks with a Difference 


VER try naming your checks? The 

County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y., where electronic spe- 
cial checks have been used for 10 
years, and where more than 335,000 
accounts are now processed by ma- 
chines, has had an interesting ex- 
perience with dressed-up items. 

Vice-president William F. Mac- 
Donald, Jr., told the convention 
about it: “We, like every bank con- 
templating automated check han- 
dling, are faced with the possibility 
of tremendous costs for imprinting 
names as well as account numbers 
for all our regular checking deposi- 
tors. It seemed reasonable to assume 
that our customers might buy attrac- 
tive name imprinted checks provided 
we offered them at a _ reasonable 
price. 

“A program was developed with 
our ad agency that gave a choice of 
three types of check books and two 
colors of checks. They are ‘West- 
chester Rose’ and ‘Suburban Blue.’ 
Our check books are ‘The Execu- 
tive,’ ‘The Companion,’ and ‘The 
Foldaway.’ We have had successful 
mailings which featured these fancy 
terms. 

“By absorbing part of the costs 
we are able to offer these books for 


as low as $1 for 200 consecutively 
numbered and name imprinted 
checks. They were first placed on 
sale early this year, and 70% of all 
new customers have paid for the new 
books rather than take a standard 
non-personalized free alternative.” 


Charge Account Banking 


ow one smaller bank increased 
H its charge account business 
from $270,000 to about $2,000,000 
in five years was narrated by David 
Hopper, assistant treasurer, Allen- 
hurst (N. J.) National Bank & Trust 
Company. 

The bank put on an extensive, 
aggressive educational and promo- 
tional campaign among the mer- 
chants in its trade area. Starting 
with 125 dealers, it now has about 
850. 

The Allenhurst held evening meet- 
ings for the merchants and their 
employees. There were films on sell- 
ing and banking, a panel discussion, 
light refreshments. A sales training 
course was part of the program, 
too. Conducted by a professional, it 
proved highly successful. The charge 
for four sessions was $2. Each 
registrant received a certificate and 
a sales manual. 

The participants were trained to 
sell charge accounts. New account 
contests were featured, 50 cents was 
paid for each application, with a 
grand prize to the person sending 
in the most. 

“Not only do these merchants in- 
crease our charge account business 
as they increase their own,” said 
Mr. Hopper, “they and their cus- 
tomers increase the bank’s business 


Frederic A. Potts, president, Philadelphia National Bank, welcomes FPRA to its convention city. Others on the platform 
are association officers, committee chairmen, and headquarters staff 
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in other services. And our mer- 
chants have on deposit in our bank 
at least 90% of our outstanding in 
charge account receivables.” 

Aid for the merchants also in- 
cluded several promotions, including 
a model home, fashion shows for 
college and high school students, and 
@ quiz contest for all the merchants. 


Meeting Credit Union 
Competition 

HE rapid growth of credit unions 

shows a need that banks either 
aren’t meeting or are reluctant to 
meet because of the average size of 
loan, said D. F. Krusell, executive 
vice-president of the Peoples Bank, 
Trenton, Mich. 

These unions, he pointed out, now 
outnumber banks in the United 
States, and they have “combined 
totals in excess of $3.5-billion.”” He 
cited these statistics: In 1956 the 
unions’ assets grew 24% and mem- 
bership was up 9,100,000. Loans 
averaged $261 and members saved 
an average of $328 through share 
purchases. In industry, food pro- 


duction companies have 1,115 credit 
unions, machinery 832, fabricating 


metals 703, primary metals 652, 
printing and publishing 551. 

Mr. Krusell is convinced that 
“most banks can compete favorably 
in the loan department with the 
unions,” and believes other methods 


Here are some short comments heard 
at FPRA convention clinics: 

Selling Savings. The salesman must 
offer the prospect a reason to save. In 
most cases the direct solicitation ap- 
proach is best.—CHARLES R. TALLEY, 
First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Best Medium. The most effective and 
least expensive way to advertise bank 
facilities to the public is the newspaper 
ad.—HArROoLD W. LEwIs, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Personnel. Without good internal 
relations there cannot be good public 
relations. — MARY CASEY, Manufac- 
turers National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 

Personality via TV. Television can 
transmit personality economically.— 
PHILEMON HOADLEY, First National 
City Bank of New York. 

Press Relations. Banks today are 
talking to the press more readily, more 
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How to Attend a 
Convention 


T HE Financial Public Relations 
Association made these sugges- 
tions to those attending its con- 
vention: 

“Remember, the main reason 
you are here is to take back 
something of future benefit. 
Look at the program and decide 
which sessions offer you most. 
Take notes on what you learn. 
Seek out new ideas. 

“When you return home, list 
what you have gleaned for your 
own use. Then put those ideas 
into action. That is the only way 
in which you will really gain 
from having attended this con- 
vention.” 


are available to meet credit union 
competition. 

“How about payroll deduction for 
savings accounts, payroll deduction 
for loans, monthly computation of 
interest on savings accounts to be 
added to the account annually?... 
I believe we should take an aggres- 
sive stand in this financial picture 
and propose we serve the needs of 
those who want banking service.” 

Mr Krusell read to his audience 
BANKING’S September article, 
“Banks’ ‘In-Plant’ Thrift and Loan 
Services.” 


FPRA Quickies 
clearly. EMERSON M. JOHNSON, Bank 

of America, Los Angeles. 

Industry. Banks are now in the in- 
dustrial development business, cooper- 
ating with utilities, railroads, cham- 
bers of commerce.—JAMES E. VANCE, 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Drive-ins. Many banks with drive- 
ins are worried over the loss of regular 
“inside” contact with regular cus- 
tomers. This problem needs to be 
studied.—B. FINLEY VINSON, First Na- 
tional Bank in Little Rock. 

Responsibility. Perhaps banks can 
no longer restrict their PR activities 
to advertising their services and win- 
ning friends on a personal basis. They 
may face an obligation to develop and 
practice a community relations pro- 
gram regardless of tangible benefits.— 
Don G. WELLER, Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank, West Hempstead, N. Y. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Next Time. FPRA meets i: 
Harbour, Fla., in 1959, Nov. 1-5, 

Leaders. General convention 
chairman for Philadelphia was &. T. 
Hetzler, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. The 
general program chairman was Alex- 
ander B. Adams, vice - president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. Heading the 
Philadelphia convention committee 
were Charles H. Hoeflich, vice-pres- 
ident, Philadelphia National Bank, 
and W. W. Delamater, vice-president, 
Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

O. Strauss, et al. Thanks to the 
banks and savings and loan assgo- 
ciations of the city, FPRA had a 
chance to hear a special concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. 

Clinics. In charge of these 45 
separate sessions were William P. 
Scott, vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, and Donald R. 
Hassell, assistant vice-president, 
Hanover Bank, New York. 

Thanks. “The Parable of the 
Hustling Vice-president,” by Grover 
C. Cobb, vice-president, Security 
State Bank, Great Bend, Kans., 
which BANKING published in Sep- 
tember, was read at the officer calls 
conference by the chairman, Joe H. 
Davis, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Memphis. 


Bal 


Business Development. Decide what 
you want to sell, how to sell it, who 
are the “salesmen” on the staff and 
what training they need, incentives, 
follow-through, and what people are to 
be sold.— HAROLD E. ZARKER, Princeton 
(N.J.) Bank & Trust Co. 

Annual Reports. To insure high 
readership, the report can be written 
somewhat like a news story: top bill- 
ing for the most interesting and im- 
portant accomplishment. The theory is 
that it’s better PR to drive home one 
important fact.—JOHN J. LANGER, Ma- 
rine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo. 

Women Prospects. A program of 
personal calls brings the best results. 
—ADELE JAMPOL, National Bank of 
Westchester, White Plains, N. Y. 

Women’s Market. No bank can af- 
ford to neglect it. To get the business, 
you must make the calls. Women will 
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bank .s they shop—where they feel 
they get the most for their money, in 
quanti‘y, quality, and service—NORMA 
SToNE, Lincoln National Bank & 
Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hovw.e Organ. Readership is the 
criterion of its value. And don’t “pa- 
tronizc’”!—ROBERT A. HALPERN, Trade 
Bank «& Trust Co., New York. 

Mariset Research. It effectively di- 
rects sales efforts: the call program, 
follow up, and the service offered.— 
Mason W. SMITH, First Security Bank 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Youth Programs. Nothing scores so 
highly with either a parent or the pub- 
lic as genuine concern for assistance 
to children. — DONALD R. MCBRIDE, 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 


At the Loan Desk. Public relations, 
good or bad, usually hang in the 
balance at the loan officer’s desk.— 
STEPHEN J. SPELLMAN, Lincoln Roch- 
ester Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Informative. The thoughtful adver- 
tiser who informs a news-conscious 
public about his products and services 
is the one who makes the basis for a 
continuing demand for his goods.—G. 
HAROLD WELCH, First New Haven 
(Conn.) National Bank. 

Automation. A 25-bank survey 
showed no adverse personnel reactions 
to more mechanization, no concern 
over possible loss of jobs.—F. J. BLAKE, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 

Ad Budgeting. The new approach is 
to do a planned comprehensive pro- 


gram, long and short range, the result 
of continuous study by the bank’s de- 
partment and agency.—Gus ASPLUND, 
JR., Seattle-First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Car Financing. The automobile mar- 
ket will continue to be the most 
expensive for the most people and 
therefore will require more and more 
financing.—PAuUL R. GEISINGER, Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. 

Branch Bank Training. The princi- 
pal difference between it and small unit 
bank training is that the large branch 
bank may have a group of specialists in 
training. Planned, continuous training 
is the hallmark of progressive manage- 
ment.—LAWRENCE D. PRITCHARD, Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


How Two Banks Teach Thrift 


In almost the same mail came 
word about two banks’ projects for 
teaching thrift. Each centers around 
special facilities to interest the 
youngsters. 


Junior Bank Has 


Junior Officers 


HE Danville (Pa.) National Bank 

has a “Junior Banking Depart- 
ment open every Saturday morning. 
Two 14 - year - olds — junior cashier 
John Millar and assistant junior 
cashier Barry Hartman run it in an 
office off the lobby, receiving deposits 
and opening accounts from the chil- 
dren. As an added feature and incen- 
tive each account opener gets his or 
her picture taken by one of the young 
officers and the print is pasted in the 
inside cover of the special passbook. 

The bookkeeping is done later by 
the bank’s savings department. A 
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separate general ledger control is 
maintained under “Time Deposits, 
Junior Banking Dept.” 

William T. Deeter, president of 
the bank, likes the project. 

“We conceived the idea of ap- 
pointing these junior officers as an 
appeal to the young people,” he says, 
“and the depositors feel they’re a 
part of the department because they 
know these boys. In school they’ve 
been nicknamed ‘Banker.’ The par- 
ents are sold on the idea; many 
have remarked, ‘Why didn’t you do 
this when I was young?’ 

“The department will operate dur- 
ing the school year; next year an- 
other cashier and assistant cashier 
will be appointed. One 13-year-old 
has already applied for a job. Public 
comment is excellent. In fact, one 
merchant is developing a plan to 
operate a junior department in his 
store to sell merchandise.” 


The Danville Na- 
tional’s Junior 
Bank works only 
on a Saturday 
morning 


A Junior Banker Club 


A the Burlington (Iowa) Bank 
and Trust Company, there’s a 
new service called the “Junior Sav- 
ings Department,” conducted at a 
special teller’s window. Gimmicks 
include an attractive passbook and— 
more important to the youngsters— 
a Junior Banker Club through which 
the bank makes savings interesting. 
The club has regular meetings, each 
member gets a badge when he opens 
his account, and there’s already been 
one party. 

On the theory that the bank’s 
future rested with the young people, 
President W. H. Swiler tells us, the 
Burlington felt not only that the 
children and the institution should 
get acquainted, but that the young- 
sters would get more advantage 
from the contact if they were en- 
rolled as customers for a banking 
service. 

“Since thrift and youth go hand 
in hand,” he says, “it was suggested 
that we start a savings program just 
for the children. The junior savings 
service resulted.” 

The bank runs newspaper ads ex- 
plaining the program, emphasizing 
thrift, and featuring the club. It 
also sends occasional letters to the 
small customers encouraging them 
to continue to save. There are a 
few tips on how to earn money to 
save, what part to save, what part 
to spend. The School Saver Bulletin, 
produced by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, is also being adapted 
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to the Burlington bank’s program. 

The project started with the 
bank’s agency, Richard Stebbins and 
Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, which 
designed the introductory and pro- 
motional material. The bank has car- 
ried along the operation on its own. 


A Boy’s Two Jobs 


a TRUST BANK of Roa- 
noke, Va., is making an unu- 
sual approach to the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

Its current advertising theme is 
“A boy has two jobs ... one is 
being a boy, the other is growing up 
to be a man.” The stories of 11 
boys, living in different sections of 
the city, tell about the things they 
like to do as boys, and how they’re 
learning the responsibility of work 
and of saving their own money as 
prerequisites to manhood. 

The campaign, scheduled for two 
months, comprises 1-minute spots 
on three local radio stations and 
weekly 52-inch ads in both local 
newspapers (see cut above). 


Cartoon Ads Win Awards 


$i letter was on the stationery 
of The Emporia Gazette, famous 
Kansas newspaper, and it was from 
the advertising manager, Paul R. 
Palmer. He reported an interesting 
and highly successful experiment 
with cartoon advertising inspired, it 
seems, by this magazine. 

“After reading Dr. George Gal- 
lup’s fine-pointed article, ‘What To 
Do About Bank Advertising,’ in 


An Emporia ad 


Why monkey around with traffic and parking worries when 
you can do your banking the simple, easy way—by mail, at 
The Lyon County State Bank, Commercial Street at Seventh Ave- 
nue. Make this popular Emporia bank your banking home. 
Whatever your need you'll find every modern banking service 
is at your command here. (Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation).—adv. 
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“A boy has two jobs ...one is being a boy... the other is growing up to be 


man” 


had his own savings ac 


KEITH D. DRESCHER lives with his family at 290! Melrose 
Avenve, N. W. A Sth grader at Forest Park school, Keith 

arms money by trimming the hedge, mowing the lown, 
cleaning the basement on id odd jobs around home. He has 
‘count at the Melrose Branch Office 


One of the ads in the Roanoke bank’s series 


BANKING for October 1957,” said 
Mr. Palmer, “Girard Price, president 
of The Lyon County State Bank, one 
of Emporia’s oldest banks, took up 
the challenge and asked me to work 
with him on an advertising cam- 
paign that would be new, different, 
and have consistent continuity. 

“Mr. Price and I got our heads to- 
gether and worked out an original 
attention-compelling cartoon series, 
with art work and copy adaptable to 
every phase of his banking services 
—a series so timely and basic in 
human interest appeal, and so un- 
usually simple in detail, that it 
caught on with our readers imme- 
diately, receiving much favorable 
customer content. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
that the series, as one of several 
different entries submitted, helped 
win for the Gazette first prize for 
excellence in advertising, 1957 
Kansas Better Newspaper Contest.” 

The bank’s 1958 series was also 
complimented by the judges of this 
year’s contest. We print a sample. 


800 Photos in One Ad 


pales ad featuring the photo- 
graphs of 800 employees helped 
tell the story of the merger of two 
banks into New Jersey Bank and 
Trust Company of Paterson, N. J. 

Captioned “This Is New Jersey 
Bank,” the giant ad printed the 
photos of every individual on the 
staff of the new institution. The ad 
appeared the day after the merger 
of the Passaic-Clifton National Bank 
and County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson. 

Each picture carried the name 
and home town of the employee, 
thus bearing out an idea in the 


copy: “Many of them are your 
friends and neighbors.” 

The copy was brief: ‘No news 
story, no financial statement, no an- 
nual report can portray the real 
strength of New Jersey Bank. The 
more than 800 people on these pages 
are our main resource. They are 
NJB.”’ 


Tele-sell 


Here are two more reports on how 
banks are using television. Others 
appeared in the October issue. 


Direct Sell 


Onondaga County Savings Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Buys 30 to 40 spot 
announcements weekly on a year- 
round basis, plus additional cover- 
age on another station. A survey by 
the bank showed TV registered as 
the most forceful ad medium. 

Except at holiday periods, Onon- 
daga’s messages are “direct sell.” It 
uses “voice-over” and slides, with 
heavy emphasis on special-purpose 
savings accounts and interest rate 
paid. The bank puts 25% of its 
media appropriation into TV. 


Weather and Spot News 


First National Bank, Dallas. Has 
a current TV schedule of weather- 
casts, supplemented by sponsorship 
of many public events such as tor- 
nado coverage, a weight control dis- 
cussion, film presentation of Russia 
today. It also buys participation in 
elections, with up to 50 announce- 
ments a day. All TV stations are on 
notice to give the bank first call for 
possible sponsorship of big events. 

The First invests 17% of its ad- 
vertising expenditure in TV, the 
largest single media outlay. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


The Latest A.B.A. Direct Mail Folders 


Special-message folder, shown at left, is specifi- 
cally designed for use by banks which have in- 
stalled electronic check-posting equipment. The 
text points out that this innovation illustrates 
your bank's continuing policy of change-as- 
needed, in the interest of the best possible bank- 
ing service. Message closes on the note that 
every effort will be made not to change “old- 
fashioned" friendly, helpful personal attention 
to each depositor. Colors: Yellow and blue. 


ages 
are | | Serves 
|_|} Depositors 
how T i At Our Bank Unusual bank auto loan folder, shown below, 
hers . employs an arresting 'short-fold" device: When 
cover is opened, smiling couple is revealed on 
front seat inside car. Once captured, the read- 
— er's attention is drawn to the copy message, 
ank, _ which persuasively spells out the benefits of your 
-_ bank's automobile financing plan. Folder is at- 
we tractively printed in red and black. 
y by 
1 as 


Each month, new direct ad- 


vertising pieces are pre- OTHE BEST WAY 
pared. A line to the A.B.A. 


Advertising Department, TO FINANCE 
specifying subjects in which Your 
its you are interested, will bring \ 
you samples of other direct- \ NEXT NEW CAR 
mail folders and blotters cur- \ 
rently available. Among 
Ses them, you will surely find one 
her- or more that can be helpful 
ship to your bank. 
tor- 
dis 
ssia 
n in 
nce- Samples of either or both folders shown—plus full details, including quantity 
2 on prices, and order forms—sent on request. Simply write the A.B.A. Advertising 
for Department, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, New York, noting titles you desire. 
S. 
ad- 
the 
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Warmth, gaiety, and the spirit of 
giving flow from person to person 
at this time of year. The Scrooge 
approach to Christmas went out 
with Dickens, and banks have been 
wrapping their Yule-time customer 
relations in holly and ivy for many 
a year. Here’s how some enveloped 
the business of banking in the Spirit 
of Christmas in 1957. The Spirit of 
Christmas Past may inspire the 
Spirit of Christmas Present. 


Christmas Giving 


A vivid display of over 5,000 gifts, high- 
est total in 15 years of gift-giving by 
employees of the bank, made a colorful 
scene in the lobby of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City. Presents went 
to underprivileged children and veter- 
ans through five local organizations 


# 
SSS 


Christmas Ideas 


Season’s Greetings 
Through the Mail 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta’s color- 

ful musical Christmas card, a 78 rpm 

record of carols by the bank’s electronic 

chimes, brought the sound of the season 
to the bank’s friends 


Sadly enough, Christmas cards 
are becoming controversial. To send 
or not to send is the big question. 
Many European banks, and some 
American banks, are discontinuing 
the practice of sending Christmas 
greetings—they feel that the “per- 
sonal touch,” without which such 
things are crass rather than warm, 
has been lost in the shuffle of the 
big holiday season mass mailings. 
Many more banks, of course, con- 
tinue to send friendly holiday greet- 
ings to friends and customers. 


Christmas Singin 


Many banks reported thai 
Christmas carolling activities irew 
widespread community interes: and 
were broadcast or telecast by jocal 
stations. 


their 


“Look, Mommy, they’re singing!” This 

3-year old discovered Citizens & South- 

ern (Atlanta, Ga.) National Bank’s 45- 

voice employee choral group. C&S em- 

ployees also served fruit cake and coffee 
to visitors 


Merry Christmas in Person 


Giant Christmas cards were set in teller 

windows at First National Bank of Mem- 

phis, Tenn. This drive-in window, frost- 

ed with snow, was a live greeting card 

in itself, lit by the glow of a large 

candle and the warm smile of teller 
Alberta Greenwood 


Santa Claus Cuts a Fancy Figure in Bank Window 


SANTA CLAUS and two ice-skating 
helpers performed skating ballet 
routines on a rink built in the win- 
dow of Manhattan Savings Bank in 
New York City. Delighted children 
and adults looked on. 

Santa gave the tots a ride on his 
100-year-old sleigh, and often twirled 
about the ice with one of the young- 
sters in his arms. Hundreds daily 
watched inside and outside the bank. 
From Christmas until New Year’s 
day, Father Time took over the 
skating duties. 
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Santa Claus was a 
good skate last 
year 
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TOPS THAT WILL SPIN 
HORSEPOWER 
BY THE MILLIONS 


These giant generators of Beauharnois are part 
of the hydroelectric development program that 
is adding millions of horsepower to Canada’s 
industrial strength. 


Canada’s countless rivers, falls and rapids are 
located from coast to coast, except in parts of 
the Prairie Provinces, where other sources of 
power are ample. They provide one of our 
country’s major natural resources. They assure 
a dependable supply of low-cost electric energy 
for our rapidly expanding industrial economy. 


New communities, new industries and new 
plants are being established in every part of 
Canada, to capitalize on the expanding network 
of steam and hydroelectric power stations. 
U. S. manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
ment for industrial use are taking a useful—and 
profitable—part in many of these developments. 
For specific facts relating to any of your own 
customers who seek business opportunities and 
banking facilities in Canada, write to our Busi- 
ness Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 

Resident Representatives — Chicago and 

Dallas. More than 775 branches across 
Canada. 
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When the Government 


Looks at Your 


Customers’ Records 


More and More Banks Are Being 


Called Upon to Supply Information 


About Customers’ Financial Transactions 


HERBERT BRATTER 


In the preparation of this article 
the author had the valued assistance 
of J. O. BroTT, general counsel, and 
CHARLES R. MCNEILL, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, American Bankers As- 
sociation, as well as that of the staff 
of the Internal Revenue Service. 


Revenue Service to levy against 

the property of delinquent tax- 
payers, whether tangible or intan- 
gible. Banks more and more are 
being called upon to supply infor- 
mation about customers’ financial 
transactions and to turn over to the 
Government funds owed by the bank 
to customers or property of custom- 
ers held in safe deposit or other 
vaults. The operation of the law with 
respect to the foregoing has many 
ramifications and raises various 
questions which we lack the space 
te describe. Here we can discuss 
only some of the more basic features 
of the subject. 

Collection of delinquent taxes— 
chiefly income, employment and ex- 
cise—is in the hands of about 277 
branch offices of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and some 6,000 revenue 
officers scattered all over’ the 
country. 

The.first step in levying on the 


Te: law authorizes the Internal 
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taxpayer’s bank account is for the 
revenue officer to find out where the 
taxpayer banks. Most often this is 
ascertained from nonbank sources. 
Where the identity of the taxpayer’s 
bank is unknown, the revenue officer 
seeks the information by directly 
approaching banks in the locality 
or elsewhere. In either case the ap- 
proach to the bank is by personal 
visit. The officer carries identifica- 
tion in the form of a pocket com- 
mission, which is leather bound and 
contains a statement setting forth 
the officer’s commission. In addition, 
a photograph and signature of the 
officer are shown. This commission 
is exhibited by the officer as proof 
of his identity and banks should be 
particular to examine it. 

If the bank is already known to 
have an account of a delinquent tax- 
payer, the revenue officer hands it 
a signed Form 2270, a Notice of 
Requirement to Exhibit Books and 
Records. The Service conferred with 
the A.B.A. in the preparation of 
Form 2270, which calls upon persons 
in possession of taxpayers’ property 
to exhibit for the revenue officer’s 
examination any books or records 
containing evidence relative to prop- 
erty or rights to property belonging 
to the named taxpayer or in which 


the taxpayer has an interest as of 
the date of service of the notice to 
exhibit or of a notice of levy. The 
inspection may be made, whether 
the levy has already been made or is 
about to be made. Form 2270 does 
not require mandatory compliance 
since it is merely a request and has 
no legal effect. However, in most 
cases this notice serves the purpose 
of the bank which is reluctant to 
permit the examination of its rec- 
ords without a written instrument 
for its files as evidence of the reve- 
nue officer’s right to make the ex- 
amination and eliminates the neces- 
sity of serving a summons. 

The Code provides for enforced 
examination, if necessary. Accord- 
ingly, where Form 2270 does not 
suffice to elicit the bank’s coopera- 
tion, or, where for some reason the 
Internal Revenue Service does not 
elect to use Form 2270, the revenue 
officer may serve a summons, Form 
2039. This summons requires the 
bank to appear before a named of- 
ficer of the Internal Revenue Service 
to give testimony relating to the 
identified taxpayer’s tax liability 
and the collection thereof and “to 
bring with you and produce for ex- 
amination the following books, rec- 
ords and papers. .. .” On the back 
of the summons are reproduced the 
provisions of the Code citing the 
authority to make such examina- 
tions and providing penalties for 
those who fail to obey such sum- 
mons. 


Compliance Mandatory 


Form 2039 may be used not only 
in connection with a tax delin- 
quency, but also in connection with 
the audit of returns. Many prob- 
lems are associated with its use. In 
view of the self-executing character 
of the summons under the 1954 
Code, a bank officer or employee 
would be assuming a substantial risk 
in refusing to permit inspection of 
the account of a taxpayer after be- 
ing served with such document. The 
same risk is not present, however, 
when the Internal Revenue Service 
merely requests the information con- 
cerning a taxpayer’s account by let- 
ter or orally. 

Once it is determined that collec- 
tion will be attempted through levy 
action, the revenue officer serves a 
Notice of Levy (Form 668-A). This 
notice, giving details of the delin- 
quent taxes and citing the Code, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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e The new Burroughs Micro-Twin puts the most 


images on the least film at the lowest cost in 
microfilming history! Moreover, the images come 
to life on the reader in original size for easy viewing. 


New Visual Indicator Protection reminds opera- 
tor visually when machine is endorsing and not 
photographing. 


New positive automatic feeder prevents over- 
lapping documents and faulty endorsements. 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


BY Corporation 


ACTUAL SIZE 16 MM. FILM SPOOL 


e Exclusive indexing meter indexes to 1/10 of a foot 


for rapid document location. Simple as reading 
a page number. 


Plus other protection and operational features 
that make the most of microfilming. Available in 
combined recorder-reader units or as separate 
units. Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality through- 
out. For a demonstration, call our nearby branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


then states: “Accordingly, you are 
further notified that all property, 
rights to property, moneys, credits, 
and bank deposits now in your pos- 
session and belonging to this tax- 
payer (or with respect to which you 
are obligated) and all sums of 
money or other obligations owing 
from you to this taxpayer are here- 
by levied upon and seized for satis- 
faction of the aforesaid tax, together 
with all additions provided by law, 
and demand is hereby made upon 
you for the amount necessary to 
satisfy the liability set forth herein, 
or for such lesser sum as you may 
be indebted to him, to be applied as 
a payment on his tax liability.” 


Reasonable Time Allowed 


While this notice is effective as of 
the moment it is served, the Internal 
Revenue Service allows for the fact 
that the exact status of a customer’s 
balance may not be instantly ascer- 
tained; and also that the bank may, 
if certain circumstances exist, have 
the right to a set-off. The bank is 
expected to comply within a reason- 
able time. If more than a reasonable 
time elapses, a Final Demand (Form 
668-C) will be served on the bank 
and if the bank does not comply suit 
may be instituted. A bank may be 
taken to court not only for ignoring 
a levy, but also for paying out 
money to the depositor erroneously 
or keeping depositors’ funds when 
they are not legally subject to setoff. 

In connection with the levying 
upon physical property such as auto- 
mobiles, the contents of safe deposit 
boxes and the like, the revenue of- 
ficer who takes such action will have 
in his possession a Levy (Form 
668-B) which authorizes and de- 
mands that levy be made. In addi- 
tion, the seized property will be 
identified in a Notice of Seizure 
(Form 2433) and the seized prop- 
erty will be duly tagged with Pub- 
lication No. 34 or 180, which reads 
as follows: 


Warning 
United States Government Seizure 


This property seized for nonpay- 
ment of Internal Revenue taxes, by 
virtue of levy issued by the District 
Director of Internal Revenue. All 
persons are warned not to remove or 
tamper with in any manner under 
severe penalty of the law. 


In cases involving safe deposit 
boxes where the contents cannot be 
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determined immediately, the revenue 
officer will seal the box to prevent 
entry. In those instances the box 
should not be opened unless an au- 
thorized revenue officer is present. 

Federal tax liens on bank ac- 
counts, personal property, real es- 
tate, and other assets of delinquent 
taxpayers have raised numerous 
legal points which we have neither 
the competence nor the space to dis- 
cuss fully here. However, as indica- 
tive of their impact on banking, a 
few such points are touched upon 
below. 

Under Section 6321 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 a lien for 
taxes is created when the following 
three conditions have been met: (1) 
an assessment has been made; (2) 
demand for payment has been made 
on the taxpayer; and (3) the tax- 
payer has neglected or refused to 
make payment. This lien is valid 
against all property of the taxpayer, 
including real estate and personal 
property, tangible or intangible. 

The only statutory requirements 
for notice of the general Federal tax 
lien appear in Section 6323 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which pro- 
vides that this lien shall not be valid 
as against any “mortgagee, pledgee, 
purchaser, or judgment creditor” 
until notice has been filed by Inter- 
nal Revenue in the appropriate office 
designated by the law of the state 
in which the property is situated. 
In addition, Section 6323 (c) sets 
forth a further exception that in the 
case of securities the lien shall not 
be valid against any mortgagee, 
pledgee, or purchaser for an ade- 
quate and full consideration if at 
the time of such mortgage, pledge, 
or purchase the mortgagee, pledgee, 
or purchaser did not have notice or 
knowledge of the existence of such 


“The first thing we must give up is 
a budget!” 


a lien. A security is defined as a 
bond, debenture, note or certificate, 
or other evidence of indebtedness is- 
sued by any corporation, government 
or political subdivision thereof, with 
interest coupons or in registered 
form or any share of stock, voting 
trust certificate, or any interest, par- 
ticipation, warrant or right to sub- 
scribe to or purchase any of the 
foregoing, any negotiable instru- 
ment, or money. 

These exceptions have generally 
been considered to afford adequate 
protection to banks with respect to 
real estate mortgages and “secur- 
ity” transactions. An ordinary mort- 
gagee will be protected against the 
assertion of a Federal tax lien which 
has not been recorded in the ap- 
propriate state office. There is a 
problem, however, as to future ad- 
vances made under an open end 
mortgage. The Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled in Rev. Rul. 56-41 
that an intervening Federal tax lien 
will have priority over subsequent 
advances under an open end mort- 
gage. Some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether this ruling 
would be applicable to future ad- 
vances which are mandatory and 
not discretionary. 


Question of Priorities 


There is also considerable uncer- 
tainty about the relative priority of 
a Federal tax lien and other security 
interests. It is generally held that 
the usual rule of “first in time, first 
in right” is applicable to the priority 
of Federal tax liens. However, the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly said 
that the status of a competing lien 
is a matter for determination by the 
Federal courts and the courts have 
only recognized choate liens which 
have been perfected before the Fed- 
eral tax lien comes into existence. In 
the following cases a subsequent 
Federal tax lien was held to have 
priority over the lien indicated: 

U. S. v. Security Trust and Sav- 

ings Bank (1950) 340 U. S. 47 

(attachment) 

U. 8. v. City of New Britain 

(1954) 347 U. S. 81 (city real 

estate taxes and water liens) 

U. 8S. v. Liverpool and London 

Ins. Co. (1955) 348 U. S. 215 

(attachment) 

U.S. v. White Bear Brewing Co. 

(1956) 350 U. S. 1010 (mechan- 

ic’s lien) 

These cases have created some 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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MODERN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


START AT THE TOP 
eee with Acousti-Celotex Ceilings 


Your customers will like doing business in the quiet, com- 
fortable atmosphere created by a modern ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex tile. And they’ll be favorably impressed with its 
smart, distinctive appearance. 


Your employees will also respond to the ‘comfort of 
quiet”’ it imparts. This new freedom from distracting noises 
does much to promote alertness and clerical efficiency. 
Your bank deserves the most striking improvement today’s 
modernization dollar can buy ...an impressive, practical 
ceiling of Acousti-Celotex tile. It will probably cost much 
less than you think. 

Your Acousti-Celotex distributor is a member of the 
world’s most experienced acoustical organization. Call him 
for the finest in installation skill and dependable service. 


4 


Shown: Random Pattern Cane Fiber Tile*, always repaintakle with no loss of 
sound absorption. One of a wide range of Acousti-Celotex acoustical products. 


* 
U.S. PAT. NO. D 168,763 


Acousni-(evotex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT, OFF. 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


‘ 
ats 


NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-118 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, ‘Sound Condi- 
tioning in Banks,” and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 


Name 


Bank. 


Address. 


City 
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concern whether liens arising out 
of assignments of accounts receiv- 
able and trust receipts would be 
recognized as having priority over 
a subsequently recorded Federal tax 
lien. This question may depend upon 
whether the courts conclude that 
such an assignment is a mortgage, 
pledge, or purchase within the 
meaning and protection of Section 
6323 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 unless the Federal tax lien 
had been filed as provided therein. 
Several lower court cases have con- 


cluded and many banks agree that 
an assignment of accounts receiv- 
able is such a mortgage, pledge, or 
purchase but this question has not 
been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. 

Even if this issue is finally re- 
solved satisfactorily, some problems 
will still remain. As in the case of 
open end mortgages, there will be 
a question of subsequently assigned 
accounts receivable under a con- 
tinuing arrangement. A search may 
have to be made before each new 
assignment. Finally this raises the 
broader question of whether the 


INAVA.SO 


The word (pron: NAVA-HO) comes from a small valley where 
early Spaniards first met members of this tribe of Indians. Navajos 


simply refer to themselves as 


taker. 


Some mighty good things are happening 
to Arizona’s people out here in the sunshine. 
“Arizona’s Bank” will be glad to answer 


any questions. 


? Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States — 
SG OFFICES RESOURCES OVER $/BILLION 
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“the people”. 
they apparently thought they were everybody. These days, they are 
certainly somebody, to say the least. In the last two years, they have 
received nearly 90 million dollars for oil, gas and uranium rights 
on their vast reservation. And they’ve set up a substantial fund to 
assist new industries which will locate in their part of northeastern 
Arizona and provide better employment for their people. 

There are other people in Arizona, too: 
tourists, farmers, cowboys, and just about 
any variety you're looking for. More of 
them move in every day. The population 
regularly makes a sucker out of the census- 


In those earlier days 


scientists, craftsmen, 


need to search recording offices for 
Federal tax liens is a practical op- 
eration for banks in handling ae- 
counts receivable, particularly ip 
view of the number of county offices 
that might have to be searched in 
some instances. 

Another situation which has 
proved troublesome to banks in the 
past is the question of whether they 
are protected in paying a depositor’s 
deposit account on his order if it 
later develops that a Federal tax 
lien against the depositor was in 
existence at the time of such pay- 
ment. 


Recent Clarification 


The Revenue Service has recently 
clarified this situation through the 
issuance of Rev. Rul. 57-367, on the 
question “whether banks, acting in 
the ordinary course of business with 
a depositor, without any knowledge 
of Federal tax liens having been 
filed against the depositor, and in 
the absence of negligence or fraud, 
are subject to the rule of construc- 
tive notice of such liens. It was 
ruled that banks in such cases, with- 
out actual notice or knowledge (as 
distinguished from constructive no- 
tice) of a Federal tax lien, will not 
incur liability to the Government in 
making payments of amounts on 
deposit to or on order of such 
depositor. 

“Where a bank has actual notice 
or knowledge of the existence of a 
Federal tax lien against a depositor, 
the principles under which adverse 
interests in or to property or rights 
to property are entitled to protec- 
tion may be applicable. In such 
cases, if the person against whom 
the lien is outstanding fails to take 
appropriate action to obtain its re- 
lease, or to obtain a discharge of the 
property from the lien, the bank 
may protect itself against the pos- 
sibility of liability to the Govern- 
ment by notifying the district direc- 
tor of the facts and by requesting 
advice as to the action to be taken 
to enforce the lien, meanwhile with- 
holding payment of the sum in 
question.” 

Some additional experience will be 
necessary to determine whether this 
ruling sets forth a practical pro- 
cedure where the bank has knowl- 
edge of the lien. 

There are still other and different 
provisions governing Federal estate 
and gift tax liens which are beyond 
the scope of this paper. 
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This is ‘Polaris’, the newest After-Hours 
Depository by Diebold. Among its 
most significant advantages are 
1) engineering in the 99-year-old Diebold 
tradition; 2) styling by Deaton; 
3) provision for both bag and envelope 
deposits; 4) approval by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Because this is the newest, 
most advanced equipment of its kind, 
you should have complete information on 
hand. The coupon below will bring 
it to you without obligation. 


‘DIEBOLD INCORPORATED Der. 


CANTON 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me information on 
your new ‘Polaris’ After-Hours Depository. 
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FORGERY 


Signing assumed or fictitious 
name to check for fraudu- 
lent purpose, may constitute 
forgery. 


HERE are two views taken by the 

courts as to whether forgery 
may be committed through the use 
of an assumed or fictitious name. 
Under the “broad” definition, the 
use of a fictitious name, with intent 
to defraud, may constitute forgery 
if the instrument has a “sufficient 
appearance of validity upon its face 
to enable it to be used to the preju- 
dice of another.” The “narrow” 
definition of forgery requires that 
the “name signed to the instrument 
must purport to be the signature of 
some person other than the one 
actually signing it.” 


Forgeries Transported 
In Interstate Commerce 


In a recent case, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit adopted the broad definition. 
The defendant had been convicted, 
on two counts, of causing two forged 
checks to be transported in inter- 
state commerce. One check, signed 
by the defendant in an assumed 
name, had been issued to a hospital 
in payment for treatment already 
received. The second check had been 
issued, signed in the same assumed 
name, in payment for the purchase 
of a ring. In the latter instance, 
the seller accepted the defendant’s 
check only after defendant had 
shown the seller several fraternal 
order cards bearing the assumed 
name. 


WA 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Forgery—Bank Charter—Acceptance of Check 


In seeking a reversal of his con- 
viction on both counts, defendant 
challenged the sufficiency of the 
indictment on the ground that his 
use of an “alias” or assumed name 
in signing the checks was the use of 
“a name by which a person is ‘other- 
wise called,’ so that the making of a 
writing in that name is in the per- 
son’s own name and it not a for- 
gery.” The court rejected this con- 
tention and ruled that a forgery 
may be committed by the “fraudu- 
lent use of an assumed or fictitious 
name.” 


When Is an Alias 
A Forgery? 

The court stated: “We do not hold 
that if a person assumes a fictitious 
name as an alias, and it neither 
appears that the name assumed was 
a factor in procuring credit upon 
the instrument signed with the fic- 
titious name nor that the alias was 
previously assumed for a dishonest 
purpose, the signing of the alias or 
assumed name would be a forgery. 
However, where a person not only 
takes an assumed name but uses 
that name to designate a fictional 
person with characteristics, person- 
ality and a semblance of identity, 
the use of the fictitious name as an 
instrument of fraud in the imper- 
sonation of the fictional person is as 
much a forgery as though the fic- 
tional character was real.” 

Accordingly, the court directed an 
acquittal with respect to the check 
given for hospital treatment, stat- 
ing that there was no evidence show- 
ing that the hospital placed any 
reliance on the name assumed by 
the defendant or upon any character 
or personality associated with the 


name. However, the court stated 
that with respect to the check given 
for the ring, the defendant might be 
found to have “created a fictional 
personality” and on the faith and 
credit of such personality, the seller 
accepted the check. If that was so, 
said the court, then a forgery was 
committed. The case was, therefore, 
remanded on that count for a new 
trial. Hubsch v. United States (C.A., 
Fla.) 256 Fed. (2d) 820. 


BANK CHARTER 


Idaho commissioner of fi- 
nance compelled to issue 
bank charter where grant 
of charter was a purely 
ministerial act. 


i en Supreme Court of Idaho re- 
cently decided that where the 
grant of a charter to a bank is a 
purely ministerial act on the part of 
the state commissioner of finance, 
the court can compel him to issue 
the charter. 

Plaintiffs filed an application with 
the defendant commissioner of fi- 
nance for the issuance of a bank 
charter. Idaho Code Anno., §26-207, 
provides that the department of 
finance shall issue a certificate per- 
mitting the applicants to engage in 
business if the department finds that 
the proposed bank is lawfully en- 
titled to begin business; that the 
officers and directors are competent 
to engage in the banking business, 
that the stockholders command the 
confidence of the community; and 
that the organization of the bank is 
justified. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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To Hold Old Friends and Make New Ones... 
CCH BUSINESS AND GOOD WILL BUILDERS 


IN COUNTER RACKS e¢ BY MAIL ¢ PERSONAL DELIVERY 


. . no matter how you choose to circulate these informative, 
business-building CCH booklets, you’re sure to reap a profit 
of lasting good will. Each handsomely designed booklet 
does a man-sized job, can be counted on to gain esteem and 
win confidence. Placed in the hands of customers, associates, 
or employees, they’re a constant reminder of your service. . . 
a friendly way to lend a helping hand. 


cated —_ % ‘ For greater impact and positive, lasting recognition, covers are 
siven ————— available in a wide sweep of colors, can be promptly delivered 
it be with your company or personal imprint — at no extra cost. 
onal ! For samples and prices, use the handy tear-off coupon below 
- —no obligation of course. You'll find these authoritative 


eller “ 
| booklets “‘tops’’ with every user. 
S SO, 


was 
fore, 

new 
C.A,, 


ONE USER SAYS: 
“We have reteived hundreds of 
letters of appreciation from our 
customers as a result of our recent 
mailings of your book.” Your Own Imprint On Front Cover of Any Booklet... No Extra 


2 Charge—Glossy or Antique Finish Paper. . 26 Different Colors! 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 


We want to know more about CCH's attractive, low-cost method 
of building good will. We're particularly interested in receiving prices 
and samples of CCH Business and Good Will Builders for the subjects 
checked. Of course, this request does not obligate us in any way. 


Check your area of interest: 


Social Security Federal Income Taxes Securities 
[_] Estate and Gift Taxes [] Payroll Withholding 


Firm 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
/ 


wx 36 HICAGO 46 WASHINGTON 4 
FTH AVE . 4025 W. PETERSON AvE 425 13TH STREET. N. W 
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Talk about Distributing Stock — 


about distributing large blocks of stock—and you may hear the name 
Merrill Lynch. 


Why? 
Because this firm has an international network of 125 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire... 


Because we’ve staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 
tives... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call away from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 


Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 
us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 


Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year, together with the number of 
shares sold wholly through our own organization. 


Number of 
Number States in 
of Shares Number which We 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS We Sold of Buyers Sold Issue 


ACF-Wriciey Stores, Inc. 10,000 65 15 
Am Repucrion Co., Inc. 7,000 179 19 
Atuminium LimITED 60.398 476 30 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 33,000 793 32 
*AMERICAN Evectronics, INc. 60.205 27 
American Heritace Lire Insurance Co. 170,999 x 32 
American NationaL Insurance Co. (Galveston) 71,294 35 
*ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 29 
Benvix AVIATION CORPORATION 25 
Borc-WarNER CORPORATION 

*BurroucHs CORPORATION 

Doucras AtrcraFt Co., Inc. 

Feveratep DEPARTMENT Stores, 

Foop Farr Stores, Inc. 

GeneraL Motors CorporaTION 

GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 

Gutr O11 CorPorATION 

Gutr States Utinities Co. 

Centrat R.R. Co. 

IncERSOLL-RaND COMPANY 

Jouns-MANVILLE CoRPORATION 

Lyxes Bros. STEAMSHIP Co. 

Merck & Co., INc. 

NortHERN INDIANA Pustic Service Co. 

*OxLaHoMA Natura Gas Co. 
Matuieson CHEMICAL Corp. 

Pepsi-CoLta GENERAL Bott ters, INc. 

Prizer (Chas.) & Co., INc. 

*PuILuips PETROLEUM COMPANY 

PortLanp GENERAL Ecectric Co. 

*Procter & GAMBLE COMPANY 

Searte (G. D.) & Co. 

Stranparp O1 Co. or New Jersey 

TENNESSEE Gas TRANSMISSION Co. 65,231 

Texas ComPANY 13,000 

Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp. 30,051 

Texas Gas TRANSMISSION CorP. 14,606 

Texas Gas TRANSMISSION CorP. 8,679 

Texas Utitities Company 7,870 

TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8,500 

Unitep Gas CorPoraATION 50,000 

U. S. Gypsum Company 5,505 

*West Vircinta Putp & Paper Co. 6,000 

*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads 
you might think were surprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we in- 
vite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just phone 
or write Witu1am H. CuLBertson, Partner in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 112 Cities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 

The commissioner conducted the 
necessary investigation and found 
that all of the requirements get 
forth in §26-207 had been met. How. 
ever, the commissioner kept the ap- 
plication in his office for 814 months 
without taking formal action by 
way of approval or rejection. He did 
not, in answer to repeated inquiries 
by the plaintiffs, inform them as to 
any information in his possession 
which would cause him to conclude 
either that the stockholders were 
unfit to operate a bank, or would not 
command the confidence of the com- 
munity or that conditions did not 
warrant a new or additional bank at 
the proposed location. 

The plaintiffs then brought this 
action to compel the commissioner 
to issue the charter, contending that, 
under the circumstances, the issu- 
ance of the charter by the commis- 
sioner was mandatory. The com- 
missioner maintained that this was 
a matter wholly committed to his 
discretion, “not subject to review 
by the courts unless found to be 
clearly unreasonable, capricious or 
arbitrary.” 


Judgment Favoring Applicants 
Affirmed by Supreme Court 


The trial court entered judgment 
for the applicants. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the judgment, stating 
that the commissioner’s “contention 
of discretionary action cannot be 
sustained. The defendant expressly 
approved the application as to all 
matters except those discretionary. 
He did not at any time inform the 
plaintiffs of his reluctance or re- 
fusal to grant the charter on any 
discretionary ground. We conclude 
that under the facts the granting 
of the charter by the defendant was 
purely a ministerial act.” Leuhrs 
v. Spaulding (Idaho) 328 Pac. (2d) 
582. 


ACCEPTANCE OF 
CHECK 
Retention of check by 
drawee bank for more than 
24 hours, without accepting 
or rejecting it, does not 

constitute acceptance. 


N the surface, said the United 
States District Court for Florida 
recently, there appears to be 4 
“sharp split of authority as to 
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whether or not retention of a check 
by a bank for a period of more than 
94 hours constitutes acceptance.” 

Conflict or no, the court decided 
that, under the circumstances, there 
was no acceptance by the drawee 


bank. 


"Lost Weekend" 
And Insufficient Funds 


Plaintiff payee had deposited a 
check with his bank, which for- 
warded the item to the drawee on a 
Thursday. The drawee retained the 
check until the following Monday, 
and then returned it unpaid. At no 
time were there sufficient funds on 
deposit with the drawee to pay the 
check. 

The plaintiff contended that, under 
§137 of the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, the drawee bank’s 
failure to return the check within 24 
hours of its receipt constituted an 
acceptance of the item, so that it 
was now bound to pay it. 

The retention of the check, said 
the court, did not constitute accept- 
ance of the item. Since the check 
was not collectible, the drawee was 
not liable to plaintiff for failing to 
return the check within the 24 hour 
period. 

The court did state that where 
gross negligence of a drawee bank 
“might result in injury to the holder 
of the check, a Court might apply 
the ‘acceptance’ doctrine to prevent 
hardship, but it would have to be a 
case where the bank actually or con- 
structively refused to return, and 
where damages were occasioned.” 
In this case, the plaintiff made no 
claim for damages by reason of the 
delay. General Finance Corp. of 
Florida v. Central Bank & Trust Co. 
(Dist. Ct., Fla.) 163 Fed. Supp. 372. 


Brief Notes 


Deposit in two names. Where sav- 
ings account is opened by depositor 
in her name and that of her nephew, 
payable to survivor, and opening of 
account is the “true act and deed” 
of depositor, legal intent to vest 
title to deposit in survivor is con- 
clusively presumed in absence of 
fraud or undue influence. New York 
Banking Law, §239(3). Application 
of Zenzen (N.Y. App. Div.) 176 
N.Y.S. (2d) 853. 
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If you're seeking a western plant site where 
there's efficient, dependable freight and pas- 


senger rail transportation— 


plus additional advantages favorable to pro- 
duction, distribution, warehousing, or other 


purposes— 


we suggest you see or phone your nearest U.P. 


representative or contact us direct. 


Map shows the vast 
western area served nal 
by Union Pacific. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kactroad. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. to Seek Legislation to Eliminate Tax Inequality 
and Lack of Uniformity in Bad Debt Reserves Treatment 


The American Bankers Association 
will “actively seek the elimination 
of inequity in the taxation of 
financial institutions and the cor- 
rection of the lack of uniformity 
which exists in the treatment of 
reserves for bad debts,’ according 
to a letter sent October 15 to all 
members of the Association over the 
signature of the president, Lee P. 
Miller, who is also president of the 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Miller 
adds: “Legislation to accomplish the 
purposes of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act also is urgently needed. 
These and other measures deserve, 
and their passage will require, the 
concerted support of all members.” 

In his letter to the membership, 
Mr. Miller says: “I believe that my 
primary responsibility is to see that 
the total strength of the banking 
fraternity is mobilized and asserted 
for the good of our country and our 
banks. 

“Sound legislation is the product 
of informed legislators. As citizens 
and as bankers, we have an obliga- 
tion to do all we can to the end that 
members of the 86th Congress are 
well informed about banking serv- 
ices and problems. Summaries of the 


Financial Institutions Act as well 
as reports of other Federal legisla- 
tive matters have been sent to the 
entire membership from time to 
time. You will receive in the near 
future a summary of the legislative 
proposals affecting banking intro- 
duced in the second session of the 
85th Congress. An examination of 
this material would not only refresh 
your memory, but also permit a 
better presentation of our objectives 
to your representatives in the Con- 
gress. Many of the proposals which 
did not become law will undoubtedly 
be reintroduced, together with such 
new proposals as may be considered 
desirable, in the coming session of 
Congress.” 

A.B.A. President Miller is urging 
that officers of each A.B.A. member 
bank undertake to inform their own 
Senators and Congressmen about 
banking problems. He says: ‘“Re- 
member that our efforts nationally 
are the sum of individual member 
efforts locally. More often than not, 
the decisions of the legislator in 
Washington are based upon his un- 
derstanding of the problems and 
needs of his people back home. It is 
up to us to impart that understand- 
ing with respect to banking.” 


A.B.A. Announces Plans to Observe in 1963 the 100th 
Anniversary of the National Banking System in U.S. 


During the annual meeting of the 


National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association held 
in Chicago as a part of the A.B.A.’s 
84th Annual Convention, plans were 
launched for special activities dur- 
ing 1963 observing the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
National Banking System in the 
United States. 

In accordance with resolutions of 
the Association’s Administrative 
Committee and Executive Council, 
retiring A.B.A. President Joseph C. 
Welman announced the appointment 
of a Commission to plan and carry 


86. 


out a centennial celebration. Ben H. 
Wooten, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Tex., has 
been named chairman of this Com- 
mission, which will include in its 
membership the president and vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and the presidents of 
its National and its State Bank divi- 
sions as ex officio members. 

In addition to Chairman Wooten, 
other members of the Commission, 
which was named officially as ‘““(Com- 
mission for the Observance of the 
100th Anniversary of the National 
Banking System,” will be: Gibbs 


A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference Will Be Held at 
Waldorf-Astoria Feb. 9-11 


Trust executives from banks 
throughout the United States will 
meet in New York next February 
9, 10, and 11 to discuss the pros- 
pects and problems of their business 
in the light of the economic outlook. 
The trustmen will attend the 40th 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, to 
be held in The Waldorf-Astoria. 

Plans for the conference, which 
will be sponsored by the A.B.A. 
Trust Division, were announced last 
month by Carlysle A. Bethel, presi- 
dent of the Division, and vice-chair- 
man of the board and senior trust 
officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
is a meeting of national importance 
in the trust field and annually at- 
tracts well over 2,000 trust and bank 
executives. During the three days, 
the conference will hear addresses 
by men of national reputation in 
such fields as economics, law, Gov- 
ernment, and world affairs, as well 
as topflight bankers and trust ex- 
ecutives. 


Lyons, chairman of board, National 
Bank and Trust Company of Fair- 
field County, Stamford, Conn., vice- 
chairman; S. Clark Beise, president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco; Robert V. Fleming, chair- 
man of board, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C.; Sam M. 
Fleming, president, Third National 
Bank in Nashville, Tenn.; Homer J. 
Livingston, president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Reno Odlin, 
president, Puget Sound National 
Bank, Tacoma; Everett D. Reese, 
chairman of board, The Park Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, Ohio; and 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president, 
Central-Penn National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Administrative Committee 
and Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association authorized 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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Bank Robberies Reached 
o4-Year High at End of 
Association Year, Aug. 31 


Crimes of violence against banks 
totaled 431 during the fiscal year 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion ended August 31, and reached 
a new high for the 24-year period 
since the Federal Bank Robbery 
Statute became law in 1934, accord- 
ing to an annual report of the 
A.B.A. Insurance and Protective 
Committee. Thomas F. Glavey, vice- 
president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, is chairman of the 
Committee. 

The A.B.A. Committee reports 
that the 431 attacks against banks 
during the past Association year ex- 
ceeded the previous 24-year high of 
379 bank robberies perpetrated in 
the 12 months ended August 31, 
1955. The record high for crimes 
of violence against banks was set 
in 1932, before the Federal Statute, 
with 740 attacks. 

Among the 431 attacks against 
banks during the past Association 
year, there were 270 holdups in which 
loot aggregated $1,621,561, 38 bur- 
glaries with losses totaling $184,406, 
also 59 frustrated holdups and 64 
attempted burglaries. During the 
1957 A.B.A. year, bandits robbed 
157 banks of $944,713; and in 32 
burglaries, the loot amounted to 
$185,272. In that year, 33 holdups 
were frustrated; and 26 burglary 
attempts were unsuccessful. 


29% Unsuccessful 


The A.B.A. Committee report says 
that the fact that 29% of the at- 
tacks against banks were unsuccess- 
ful last year indicates “better pre- 
paredness on the part of banks gen- 
erally to meet the threats of bandits 
and burglars, but more preventive 
measures are necessary, particularly 
in the smaller banks and outlying 
branches of larger institutions.” 

Defalcation losses which are re- 
ported on a semiannual basis by the 
A.B.A. Committee were comparable 
during the first six months of the 
calendar year, 1958, with those in 
the same period of 1957. This year, 
there were 45 embezzlement losses 
of $10,000 or more which aggregated 
$2,715,315, compared with 37 losses 
in 1957 for $2,675,890. The A.B.A. 
report points out that three small 
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Staff Members Thelma Boes, 
Hartwell Davis, and Mary 
C. Smith Are Promoted 


Three members of the American 
Bankers Association staff were given 
new titles at a meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago prior to the 
recent annual convention, according 
to announcement by G. Russell 
Clark, executive manager. 

Hartwell Davis, since 1952 assist- 
ant secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, was named asso- 
ciate secretary. Mr. Davis joined the 
staff of the American Institute of 
Banking in 1952 as assistant secre- 
tary and assistant editor of the 
A.I.B. Bulletin. He became associate 
editor of the Bulletin in 1954, and 
editor in 1956. He received his B.A. 
degree from Grinnell College and 
during World War II served with the 
Air Force as a medium bomber pilot. 
Upon his return to civilian life, he 
joined The Omaha (Nebr.) National 
Bank, as a personnel technician and 
later was promoted to personnel 
director. 


Assistant Editor of Trust Bulletin 


Mary C. Smith, assistant secre- 
tary of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
was appointed assistant editor of 
the Trust Bulletin, nationally cir- 
culated publication of the Trust 
Division. Miss Smith was associated 
with Gilbert T. Stephenson for a 
number of years during the time he 
was director of trust research of The 
Graduate School of Banking, with 
headquarters in Wilmington, Del. 
She later transferred to the Trust 
Division offices in New York and was 
named assistant secretary in Sep- 
tember 1955. 

Thelma Boes, office manager in 
the Washington headquarters of the 
A.B.A., was named assistant sec- 
retary of the American Bankers 
Association. Miss Boes, who has 
been a member of the Washington 
Office staff for a number of years, 
has also served as assistant secre- 
tary of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 


banks were closed because of in- 
adequate fidelity insurance coverage 
as a result of defalcations. One of 
these banks reopened as a branch 
of another institution. 


Thelma Boes, 
above, left; 


Hartwell Davis, 
above, right; 


and 


Mary C. Smith, 
at right 


International Financial 
Developments Study by 
A.B.A. Group Is Available 


The report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities of the 
American Bankers Association, pre- 
sented to the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association, and en- 
titled ‘International Financial De- 
velopments,” is available upon 
request. Apply to Eugene C. Zorn, 
Jr., secretary, Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities, A.B.A., 12 E. 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

The Committee’s report includes 
a discussion of the “State of World 
Prosperity,’ “Economic Develop- 
ments in Western Europe,” “Inter- 
national Financial Liquidity,” 
“Revival of the Gold Question,” 
“Financial Problems of Commodity 
Producing Countries,” “The Soviet 
Economic Offensive,” and “United 
States Foreign Policy.” 

William A. Mitchell, president, 
The Central Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Besides Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Zorn, the Committee is composed of 
16 leading bankers, six of whom are 
former A.B.A. presidents. 


Canadian BA Reports on 
Banks North-of-the-Border 


The Chartered Banks of Canada 
is the title of a new booklet issued 
by the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion, presenting facts and figures 
about the chartered banks North-of- 
the-Border. It tells how they oper- 
ate and the role they play in the 
everyday life of Canadians. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
association at 901 Bleury Street, 
Montreal. 
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Personal Trust Asset Survey 


Trust Division 


Corporations progress survey 


Commission 


"Middle Management" 
Training Given by New York 
BA Development Institute 


Some 39 bankers from 22 com- 
munities participated in a train- 
ing program of the New York State 
Bankers Association to develop 
promising “middle management” 
people along executive lines, it was 
announced by Albert L. Muench, as- 
sociation executive vice-president. 

The training took place at the 
Bankers Institute for Executive De- 
velopment, the newest addition to 
the association’s School of Banking. 
The Institute was launched October 
5 and continued to October 17. 

The Institute will seek to develop 
promising “middle management” 
people along executive lines: first, 
by making what they already know 
about banking more managerially 
useful, and, secondly, to extend 
both the quantitative and qualitative 
values of their banking experience 
by relating it effectively to the total 
function of management within 
banks as institutions, and between 
banks and the economic and social 
communities which they serve. 


BANKING Magazine's 
Educational Displays at 
Agricultural Conference 


Companies which, at press time, 
had indicated a desire to participate 
in BANKING’s Educational Displays 
at the Seventh National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference in Omaha, 
Nebr., Nov., 17-18: 


American Collectors Association, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Butler Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Farm Business Council, Inc., Ur- 
bana, II. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 

National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

Old Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Sprinkler Irrigation Association, 
Milpitas, Calif. 

Space is available for two or 


three additional booths, as this is 
written. 
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Gibbs Lyons Ben H. Wooten 


100th Anniversary of National 
Banking System Celebration 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


the appointment of the Commission 
“in view of the unusual importance 
of the occasion of the 100th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Banking System and in the 
interest all banking has in that 
event.” They also authorized the 
National Bank Division to raise the 
necessary funds to finance such an 
observance on a voluntary basis 
from the Division membership. 

Mr. Wooten, the chairman of the 
new Commission, pointed out at the 
National Bank Division meeting that 
it is proposed that the 100th Anni- 
versary observance take the form of 
a coordinated, national public edu- 
cational movement implemented at 
the regional, state, and local levels. 


To Tell Banking's Story 


“While the 100th Anniversary of 
the National Banking System would 
provide the theme, the program 
would seek to tell the story of bank- 
ing as a whole,” he said. “Purpose 
of such a program would be the bet- 
terment of bank-banker-public rela- 
tionships through fuller understand- 
ing and appreciation by every Amer- 
ican of how the banking system 
works, particularly in terms of bene- 
fits to him.” 

Endorsement of the centennial ob- 
servance has come from Ray M. Gid- 
ney, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who wrote in a letter to Sam 
M. Fleming, then president of the 
National Bank Division: “I am de- 
lighted to know that the National 
Bank Division is developing a pro- 
gram for appropriate observance of 
the 100th Anniversary in 1963 of 
the National Banking System. Every 
member of the staff of this office 
will render all possible assistance in 
the project.” 

Full cooperation in the forthcom- 
ing centennial celebration has been 
voted by the A.B.A.’s State Bank 
Division. 


Eastern States Agricultural 
Conference Being Planned 


A committee representing state 
bankers associations and the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the A.B.A. 
is working now on plans for a 2-day 
Eastern States Agricultural Credit 
Conference to be held on March 
30-31, 1959, at the Hotel Manhattan 
in New York City. 

Leaders in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts are cooperating with Harry 
W. Schaller, Commission chairman, 
in laying plans for the conference. 

Besides Mr. Schaller, Commission 
members assisting in this project 
include Frank W. Black, Barre, Vt., 
and Roy G. Shaull, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 


BANKING Copies Sought 
to Help Educate Foreign 
Scholars on U.S. System 


Mark Twain’s famous remark 
about the weather might be para- 
phrased: “Everybody talks 
about the communist threat, but 
nobody does anything about it.” 
That is, nobody much but the 
State Department and a few 
other Government agencies. An 
outstanding exception is Pro- 
fessor Albert Croissant, who 
founded “‘Magazines for Friend- 
ship, Inc.” He has asked us to 
carry this notice: 

“Old copies of BANKING Mag- 
azine are wanted by foreign 
scholars! Please do not throw 
this issue away. If you do not 
file or pass your copies on to 
someone else after reading them, 
won’t you participate in the 
Magazines for Friendship pro- 
gram? 

“This nonprofit organization 
will provide you with selected 
names of foreign scholars, 
teachers, universities, and li- 
braries eager to receive learned 
U. S. publications, even old ones. 
For complete details, please send 
a stamped self-addressed envel- 
ope to Magazines for Friendship, 
c/o Occidental College, Los An- 
geles 41, Calif.” 

Mr. Croissant is u member of 
the English faculty of Occidental 
College. 
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39 G.S.B. Theses Approved for Library Circulation 


HIRTY-NINE theses written by the 
anter-sraduates of the Class 

of 1958 of The Graduate School 
of Banking have been approved for 
placement in the libraries of the 
American Bankers Association, of 
Rutgers—the State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and the Baker 
Library of Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Cambridge, Mass., accord- 
ing to Dr. E. Sherman Adams, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and director 
of the School. 

The G.S.B. is conducted by the 
Association and a resident session 
is held at Rutgers in June of each 
year. 

In choosing these theses for the 
libraries, Dr. Adams said the follow- 
ing factors are taken into considera- 
tion: (1) Usefulness of subject 
matter; (2) adequacy of research; 
(3) defense and soundness of con- 
clusions; (4) factual accuracy; (5) 
organization and readability; and 
(6) thesis form and grammatical 
correctness. 

The 39 authors and their thesis 
titles are: 

Frank J. Arrington, examiner, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Atlanta—A Factual Study of the 
Deficiency of Rural Bank Manage- 
ment in Georgia and Problems of 
Managerial Succession. 

Frederick G. Baker, assistant 
vice-president, Manhattan Savings 
Bank, New York — The Insurance 
Problems Inherent in Out of State 
Mortgage Lending. 

Bertram R. Barton, assistant cash- 
ier, Bank of Jamestown, N. Y.—Con- 
solidation of Commercial Banking in 
Western New York 1946-1956; A 
Study of Trend, Cause, and Effect. 

Weston L. Bonney, assistant bank 
examiner, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston—Competition for Savings by 
Commercial Banks in Massachusetts. 

Robert Hamill Clements, second 
vice-president, Continental [Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago—Considerations in the Prepa- 
ration and Distribution of Forms of 
Proft Sharing Plans and Trust 
Agreements. 

Thomas F. Duffy, second vice- 
president, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago—The Barge Line Industry 
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and Its Financing by Commercial 
Banks. 

Gerald T. Dunne, counsel and as- 
sistant secretary, Federal Reserve 
Bank, St. Louis—The Money Power 
—A Study in Constitutional Devel- 
opment. 

Herbert M. Garrison, Jr., cashier 
and vice-president, Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, Fredericksburg, 
Va.—Drive-In-Windows, An Answer 
to The Parking Problem. 

Philip B. Harris, vice-president, 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis—Lock Box Collection Plans. 

Joseph L. Healy, assistant trust 
officer, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston—Administration of Health 
and Welfare Funds. 

J. Irvie Hoffman, Jr., assistant 
cashier, National Bank’ of Chester 
County and Trust Company, West 
Chester, Pa.—The Importance of 
Interest Rates in the Attraction of 
Personal Savings. 

William F. Holland, senior trust 
examiner, Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York — Minimizing Costs of 
Operations in Small and Medium 
Size Trust Departments. 

John S. Howe, treasurer, Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings, Boston 
—Savings Banks Twenty-Five Years 
After the Great Depression of 1932- 
$3. 

Everett A. Iversen, vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco—Growing, Marketing, and 
Financing Strawberries in California. 

John M. Karnick, assistant trust 
officer, First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia— 
A Trustee’s Problem: Apportion- 
ment of Income Derived from Shares 
of Stock in Pennsylvania. 

Robert N. Kay, assistant trust 
officer, Bank of New York, New 
York—New York’s Modified Prudent 
Man Investment Rule. 

Carden, C. McGehee, trust officer, 
First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va.—The Preparation of 
a Trust Department Policy Hand- 
book. 

George W. McKinney, Jr., assist- 
ant vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Richmond—The Federal Re- 
serve Discount Window. 

Carl H. Madden, assistant secre- 


tary, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York — The Money Side of “The 
Street,’ Some Mechanics of the New 
York Money Market. 

Wallace G. Mathis, trust officer, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville—Greater Profit 
Through Better Trust Organization. 

G. William Metz, examiner, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadelphia— 
The Importance of an Examiner’s 
Review of a Commercial Bank’s In- 
ternal Audit and Control Procedures. 

Byron J. Moger, assistant treas- 
urer, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York—A Survey of Fringe 
Benefits in Commercial Banks. 

Paul W. Morse, vice-president, 
trust officer, and secretary, Chemung 
Canal Trust Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
—The Medium Sized Trust Depart- 
ment—Its Operations and Committee 
Organization. 

Robert J. Murphy, assistant trust 
officer, Ohio National Bank, Colum- 
bus, Ohio — Collective Investment 
Trusts for Employee Benefit Plans. 

Charles B. Presley, assistant vice- 
president, Georgia Railroad Bank 
and Trust Company, Augusta—Fi- 
nancing Sprinkler Irrigation Equip- 
ment with Particular Reference to 
Fluecured Tobacco Production. 

Harold G. Reimensnyder, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, Mil- 
ton, Pa.—Microfilming in the Preser- 
vation of Commercial Bank Records. 

William T. Riskie, assistant cashier, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) National Bank— 
The Lease as a Security Document in 
the Financing of Equipment. 

F. Thayer Sanderson, trust officer, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.—The New York Experi- 
ence Under the Two Life Rule 
Against Perpetuities. 

Arnold W. Schweppe, bank ex- 
aminer, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Madison, Wis. — The 
Need and Proposal for Branch Bank- 
ing Legislation in Wisconsin. 

William S. Skelly, vice-president, 
Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, McKeesport — Convertible 
Bonds: A Study of Their Suitability 
for Commercial Bank Bond Port- 
folios. 

Malcolm A. Stevenson, assistant 
trust officer, Bankers Trust Com- 
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pany, New York—The Allocation of 
Stock Distributions in New York 
State. 

H. Alan Timm, assistant treasurer, 
The Simsbury (Conn.) Bank and 
Trust Company—Considerations in 
Establishing the First Branch of a 
Commercial Bank. 

William D. Troudt, assistant cash- 
ier, First National Bank, Oshkosh, 
Wis. — The Analysis of Church 
Loans. 


Franklin E. Truax, president, 
First National Bank, St. Paul— 
Make Your Proposed Building Pro- 
gram a Sales Tool. 

Jerome D. Twomey, assistant 
treasurer, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York — Financing the Men’s 
Clothing Industry. 

John Ware, Jr., vice-president, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston— 
The Supermarket—Its Growth and 
Financing. 


Instalment Credit 


“Phone-A-Loan’ Ads 
Feature Cost Chart 


CONSUMERS were pointedly told 
what they should know about auto 
loan costs in a series'of “Phone-A- 
Loan” ads run earlier this year by 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
& Trusts, Richmond, Va. 

Copy explained that payments on 
a5% a year 30-month auto loan at 
State-Planters were very little more 
than payments that include the 
extra financing charges on 36-month 
loans. ‘‘Always look at the fourth 
column,” read the copy, accompanied 
by a chart in which actual total 
financing costs of various State- 
Planters 30-month auto loans ap- 
peared in a shaded fourth column. 

One ad was headlined ‘‘Phone for 
Your Loan,” followed by copy ex- 
plaining that you need not appear 
at the bank until you go to pick up 
the money. The bank’s registered 
“Phone - A - Loan”? symbol appeared 
on each ad in the series. 


Car Sales Lawbreakers 


Face License Loss in N.Y. 


INFRINGEMENT of auto sales 
laws may mean loss of license to 
dealers in New York State, now 
that that state’s banking depart- 
ment and its motor vehicle bureau 
are cooperating in the enforcement 
of state laws regulating automobile 
instalment sales. Violations of these 
laws will be forwarded by the bank- 
ing department to the motor vehicle 
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bureau, which will decide whether 
to suspend or revoke the license of 
the dealer involved. 

Any consumer who believes that 
this law, (which provides, among 
other things, a ceiling on credit 
service charges to the instalment 
purchaser of an automobile and 
prohibits signing of blank contracts) 
has been violated, may file a com- 
plaint with the banking department. 
If a violation is found, the depart- 
ment will then forward the matter 
to the motor vehicle bureau for pos- 
sible suspension or revoking of the 
dealer’s license. 


NCFA Factbook Predicts 58 
Figures, Reports 57 Totals 


IN 1958, the licensed consumer 
finance businesses of the nation will 
pump more than $5-billion into the 
economic bloodstream of the United 
States, predicts the 1958 edition of 
“Facts & Figures,” an annual fact- 
book published by the National Con- 
sumer Finance Association*. 

Total consumer credit outstand- 
ings (exclusive of real estate mort- 
gage debt) reached a record $44.8- 
billion by the end of 1957, according 
to the report. Of this, $34.1-billion 
was instalment paper, which can be 
broken down to $26.2-billion in in- 
stalment credit sales, and $7.9-billion 
in cash instalment credit. Non-in- 
stalment credit accounted for $10.7- 
billion. 

The $44.8 - billion was reported 
distributed as follows: automobile 
paper, $15.5-billion; other consumer 
goods paper, $8.7-billion; cash in- 


Henry W. Webber, assistant secre- 
tary, Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J.—Insurance and the 
Electronic Data Processor. 

William T. Windle, Jr., assistant 
trust investment officer, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia—Principles and Policies Ap- 
plicable to Direction Trusts. 

Otto J. Zack, assistant trust of- 
ficer, Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany—Powers of Appointment. 


stalment personal loans, $7.9-billion; 
charge accounts, $4.8-billion; single 
payment loans, $3.5-billion; service 
credit, $2.4-billion; repair and mod- 
ernization loans, $2-billion. 
Consumer or non-commercial real 
estate debt was reported as totaling 
$107.6-billion for last year. 


*1000 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 


Bank Examiners 
Credit Union Formed 


THE recently formed Exam-Bank 
Credit Union in Greensboro, N. C. is 
the fortieth credit union operated 
by employees of banks and similar 
financial institutions, according to 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. 

Set up to supply personal loans 
to employees of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Fourth Federal 
Home Loan Bank District, member- 
ship is open to the chief examiner, 
his assistants, and clerical em- 
ployees. 


Keep Your Credit Wits 


In Lease Finance 


DON’T lose your credit sense 
when you deal with lease financing— 
it’s “no different from any other 
type of financing,’ says Keith G. 
Cone, Chicago instalment credit 
man. 

“Look at it primarily from the 
standpoint of the extension of credit 
rates, and terms applicable,” Mr. 
Cone, vice-president of LaSalle Na- 
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tional Bank, admonished the in- 
stalment Credit Section of the Texas 
Bankers Association at the associa- 
tion’s 6th annual meeting held in 
Fort Worth, Tex., in mid-September. 
“. . . in all of my experience in the 
financing business, I have never seen 
any individual type of financing that 
seems to carry with it a glamour 
that tends to blind the lessor, lessee 
and in too many instances the bank 
or other financing agency, to the 
real facts of the situation. For some 
reason or other, there appears to be 
a feeling that because the article to 
be financed is to be leased, the fun- 
damentals attendant upon the ex- 
tension of credit can be bent or even 
disregarded in analyzing the credit 
involved.” 

“In the extension of leasing 
credit,” he continued, “apply the 
same principles that you apply in 
the extension of credit when the 
vehicle or equipment is bought and 
paid for over a period of time by the 
user. If you do that, you will 
avoid many of the pitfalls that are 


attendant upon leasing as it has 
developed over the past few years.” 


Sales Finance Conference 
Set for November 4-7 


THE 25th Annual American Fi- 
nance Conference has been set by 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Sales Finance Companies 
for Nov. 4-7 at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. 

Addresses will cover topics rang- 
ing from the “Future of the Trans- 
portation Industry” to ‘“Strengthen- 
ing Collection Procedures.” Included 
among the speakers will be Ray H. 
Matson, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, who will 
speak on the “Banker’s View of 
Instalment Credit.” 


Florida Charge Operation 
Has Good First Year 


THE Florida National Group of 
banks enthusiastically reports a 
profit showing for their charge ac- 
count department at the end of its 
first year, according to Otho B. 
Bruce, vice-president at Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville. 

After a year of vigorous operation, 
seven banks in the group have 
expanded their list of carefully 


Savings 


chosen member merchants and pro- 
fessional men from 473 to 650. Par- 
ticipating consumer families now 
number 18,000 according to Mr, 
Bruce. Member merchants, after 
paying a $25 membership fee, are 
billed 6% of the amount of each 
consumer charge purchase at the 
end of each month, based on total 
volume discounted. 

In an address delivered before 
the Financial Public Relation’s As- 
sociation convention in Philadelphia, 
Dean G. J. Madsden, manager of the 
Charge Plan Department at Florida 
National in Jacksonville, reported 
statistics for the operation: 

(1) Outstanding at the end of 
first month of operation, just under 
$10,000; today, over $560,000. 

(2) Total volume at end of Decem- 
ber 1957, $488,125; this year so far, 
$1,250,000; since September 1957 
(its beginning) $1,700,000; 

(3) Total income from merchant 
and customer service charge to 
August 30, just over $120,000. 

(4) Cost of operation, about $10,- 
000 a month. 

In addition to the Florida National 
Group banks, charge account bank- 
ing departments are operated by 
these other Florida banks: Pan 
American Bank in Miami; Lewis 
State Bank, Tallahassee; Industrial 
Savings Bank, Gainsville, Fla. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


Bankers Ask for Increased Tempo in Sale of Savings Bonds 


THE Savings Bonds Committee 
of the American Bankers Association 
recommends that sales of United 
States Savings Bonds “be pushed 
more vigorously than ever” next 
year to help meet the problems of 
mounting defense expenditures and 
inflation. The Committee met in con- 
nection with the 84th Annual Con- 
vention of the A.B.A. in Chicago. 

The Committee and the A.B.A. 
Savings Bonds chairmen in attend- 
ance at the convention heard reports 
on Savings Bonds sales for the first 
eight months of 1958 which showed 
that purchases of E and H bonds 
totaled $3,264,000,000, or 5% more 
than in the similar months a year 
ago, while redemptions of matured 
and unmatured bonds were 13% 
lower than in 1957. 
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During their meeting, Committee 
members and Savings Bonds chair- 
men were addressed by James F. 
Stiles, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and national director 
of the U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
and Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer 
of the United States. 

During the session, Mr. Stiles, on 
behalf of the Treasury, made three 
presentations. To retiring A.B.A. 
President Joseph C. Welman, who is 
president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Mo., Mr. Stiles presented a framed 
replica of a Savings Bonds advertise- 
ment featuring a message from Mr. 
Welman. The presentation was in 
recognition of Mr. Welman’s leader- 
ship in behalf of the United States 
Savings Bonds Program. 

To A.B.A. Savings Bonds Chair- 


man Bruce Baird went two awards. 
One was a Treasury citation dated 
September 21, 1958, “for patr‘otic 
service to community and nation 
through the United States Savings 
Bonds Program.” The second was a 
silver medallion the size of a 50- 
cent piece. On the face is a minute 
man and on the reverse is engraved 
“For Patriotic Service, United States 
Savings Bonds Program, Bruce 
Baird, 1958.”’ Mr. Baird is president 
of the National Savings and Trust 
Company, Washington, D, C. 

Mr. Baird said the Committee is 
“deeply concerned with the growing 
problem of inflation” and emphasized 
that the Government “must take 
every possible step to prevent fur- 
ther erosion of the purchasing power 
of the dollar.” 
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The A.B.A. Committee recom- 
mended that the Treasury Depart- 
ment seek the following objectives 
during the next fiscal year: 


(1) Increase the number of payroll 
savers from 8,500,000 to 10,000,000, and 
broaden the payroll savings plan to in- 
elude more companies. 

(2) Expand and intensify promo- 
tional efforts among self-employed and 
professional people for the regular pur- 
chase of Savings Bonds. 

(3) Increase the holdings by the 
public so as to maintain at least the 
present ration of 15% of the total na- 
tional debt in Savings Bonds (holdings 
are now $42%-billion). 

(4) Increase the number of sales out- 
lets of United States Savings Stamps 
so that they are available to additional 
millions of Americans, particularly 
school children and housewives, as in- 
stalment purchases of United States 
Savings Bonds. 


Mortgage Bankers to Hold 
45th Convention in Chicago 


THE prospects for continued ex- 
tensive home building in this country 
and the availability of financing upon 
which it rests will be a principal 
topic of discussion at the forthcom- 
ing 45th annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Nevember 3 through 6. 

More than 3,000 commercial, mu- 
tual savings, and mortgage bankers, 
life insurance and title and trust 


company executives, and other in- 
stitutional lenders and _ investors 
from all sections of the country, 
Canada, and Latin America will at- 
tend. The convention will run con- 
currently with the 19th Exhibit of 
Building, Industry, and Services, the 
national home show for those who 
finance home building. 

Among the principal speakers will 
be Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury; Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers; Wil- 
liam A. McDonnell, president of the 
U. S. Chamber and chairman of the 
board, First National Bank in St. 
Louis; Senator John Sparkman of 
Alabama; Albert M. Cole, adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Norman P. Mason, commis- 
sioner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; J. Stanley Baughman, presi- 
dent, Federal National Mortgage 
Association; Philip N. Brownstein, 
director, Loan Guaranty Service, 
Veterans Administration; and R. 
Manning Brown, Jr., vice-president, 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


No-Passbook Savings Wins 


Customer Approval 


“IN any report on no-passbook 
savings, the first thing to do is to 
dispose of that nagging question in 
everyone’s mind: ‘It sounds like a 


good idea, but will depositors accept 
it?’,” said Louis C. Fink, advertising 
manager of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, at the convention 
of the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation in Chicago. 

Mr. Fink commented on the ex- 
perience of his bank by stating: 

“At the Trust Company of Georgia 
—as well as at six out of the seven 
somewhat smaller banks affiliated 
with us—the answer is an unequivo- 
cal YES. 

“Complaints are almost non-exist- 
ent. Customers quite readily became 
accustomed to the idea of using any 
window for savings transactions. 
The drive-in windows which we 
maintain at every office we build, 
handle savings deposits and with- 
drawals quite matter-of-factly. 

“Savings themselves at our bank 
have risen more than 100%. Best of 
all, this has not been at the expense 
of demand deposits, which are at an 
all-time high. We have seen no 
evidence that anybody closed a sav- 
ings account and moved it to another 
bank. When it comes to new ac- 
counts, I think we are getting our 
share in the city of Atlanta.” 


Housing and Mortgages 


The Bureau estimates that the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
private starts in 1958 at 1,220,000, 
the highest for any month in three 


September Housing Starts 
Show 28% Gain 


NEW permanent nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in September 1958 
totaled 118,000, the largest Septem- 
ber total since 1950, which compares 
with 2, total of 91,900 for September 
1957, or an increase of 28%. 

For the first nine months of 1958, 
hew private and public dwelling units 
started totaled 883,900, or an in- 
crease of 10% over the same period 
of 1957, when starts in this category 
totaled 803,300. 

These figures are based upon 
data supplied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 
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years, which compares with an 
actual private start total of 1957 of 
992,800. The 1958 figure represents 
a gain of 22.9% compared with the 
1957 total of private starts. 

Publicly owned starts amounted to 
10,000 units in September, about 
the same as in August. The 9-month 
total was at a 7-year high of 61,800 
units in 1958, compared with the 
37,100 public units reported in the 
same 1957 months. 


Conscience is the voice that says 
you shouldn’t have done something 
after you did it. 


September Construction 


NEW construction activity in 
September matched the alltime high 
of $4.8-billion set in August, accord- 
ing to estimates prepared by the U.S. 
Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. The total dollar volume for 
the first nine months of 1958, 
amounting to $36.4-billion, was up 
slightly from the comparable 1957 
period. 

Public construction thus far in 
1958 was stimulated by increased 
spending for highways and public 
housing programs (including armed 
services and low-rent housing), and 
amounted to $11.3-billion, a rise of 
6% from the first nine months of 
1957. The private construction total, 
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at $25.1-billion, was only slightly 
below the total for the same 1957 
period, as gains in housing and most 
types of nonresidential construction 
almost offset the sharp drop in indus- 
terial building. 


The Mortgage Market Trend 


CONTINUED improvement of 
business conditions and tightening 
of credit will put the mortgage mar- 
ket under pressure, Saul B. Klaman, 
economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, said 
recently. He expressed particular 
concern for the federally - under - 
written sector with its fixed rates. 

Housing output in 1959, therefore, 
may not realize levels earlier thought 
possible, Mr. Klaman said. 

The current large volume of mort- 
gage lending and building will con- 
tinue through 1958 and early 1959 
because of the large volume of 
commitments now outstanding, he 
predicted. Savings banks may wish 
to reappraise their future invest- 
ment programs to emphasize pur- 
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chase of high grade corporate secur- 
ities for yield, and short-term Treas- 
ury notes and certificates for liquid- 


ity. 


New York Mutuals Lead 


In Home Financing 


SAVINGS banks of New York 
State continue to lead all other 
lending institutions in the state in 
the financing of homes, according to 
Kilgore Macfarlane, Jr. Mortgage 
holdings of the savings banks rose 
to $14,168,047,223 during the first 
six months of this year, an increase 
of $697,262,332, said Mr. Macfar- 
lane, who is president of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York and of the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank. 

“These mortgage holdings now 
amount to 65.6% of the total assets 
of the New York mutual savings 
banks,” he said. The figure a year 
ago was 64.3%. 


Nelson Predicts 1,200,000 
New Homes in 1959 


IF actual demand is used as the 
measuring stick, then this country 
can build around 1,200,000 new 
homes next year, continuing the 
marked upswing in construction 
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now in evidence, Walter C. Nelson, 
vice-president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
said in a recent address. Mr. Nelson 
is president of the Eberhardt Com. 
pany of Minneapolis. 

“The easing of credit in the early 
part of the year revealed clearly 
that there were no serious malad- 
justments in the demand for real 
estate, whether in the form of houses 
or apartments, shopping centers or 
office buildings,’ Mr. Nelson said, 
“The response to a greater avail- 
ability of mortgage money for all 
these classes of property was im- 
mediate; and I would expect this 
year to be one in which building and 
mortgage lending will generally be 
on a decided upswing.” 


VHMCP Consolidates 


CONSOLIDATION of regional 
offices of the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program was announced 
recently by Joseph B. Graves, execu- 
tive secretary of VHMCP’s national 
committee. 

The action was made necessary by 
a decrease in the amount of funds 
available for the program, Mr. 
Graves said, but he added that the 
rearrangement will not affect the 
scope of the program or the areas 
to be served. 


National School Savings Forum, Roose- 


‘velt Hotel, New York City 


6- 7 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 


17-18 


19-20 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
pe Sheraton - Fontenelle, Omaha, 
ebr. 


and State Vice-presidents, 


heads, Ho- 


Regional 
A.B.A. officers and dept. 
tel Biltmore, New York 


National Credit Conference, La Salle 


Hotel, Chicago 


Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


March 2- 4 
March 9-11 


March 19-20 


May 14-15 


1- 5 


June 


Oct. 25-28 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Agricultural Commission and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit, West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Southern Regional Trust Conference 
Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


American Institute of Banking, The 
Bellevue-Stratford and the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-— Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
a. 
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State Associations 


Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Fall 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Sir 
Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach 


Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Georgia, Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 
Ohio, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 


Tennessee, New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlin- 
burg 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Clarence Parker Hotel, 
Minot 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Kansas, Hutchinson 

Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 


South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville 


California, del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Illinois, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Alabama, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 


New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 
New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 


Indiana, French Lick- Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 


Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
Wyoming, Casper 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 


Vermont, Equinox Hotel, Manchester 


New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New York, Monmouth & Essex & Sussex 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Colo. School of Banking, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nebraska, Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 


New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 


*Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 


Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Annual convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Banking in the Space Age 


convention of the Space Age. 

But however you characterize 
the meeting at Chicago, it certainly 
had dimensions and drama appro- 
priate to so important an era, and 
it heard speakers who pointed up 
changes and symptoms in the econ- 
omy as the nation faces grave prob- 
lems at home and abroad. 

The largest convention since 1922 
— registration was 10,667 —had a 
lively controversy, too. What hap- 
pened in the big issue over equal 
taxation for commercial and mutual 
savings banks is reported close by 
in a separate story; the review 
you’re now reading sums up only the 
talk and the action on the business 
outlook, inflation, Government fi- 
nances, stocks, and the other eco- 
nomic intangibles with which the 
well-informed banker must have con- 
siderably more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance. 

Looking back at Chicago many 
points made by bankers, Government 
officials, economists, businessmen, 
and by the convention itself in 
resolutions, stand out clearly. Here 
are a few, tersely recalled. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


© The nation’s fiscal situation is 
serious. Inflation, the No. 1 problem 
(President Lee Miller called it that) 
threatens, but can be forestalled. 

© It is most important that the 
Treasury’s marketable securities be 
placed outside the banking system, 
so far as possible, thus minimizing 
the inflationary pressure of deficit 
financing. The Treasury is studying 
ways to do this. 

© The fourth quarter business out- 
look is good. 

® Money will continue firm. 


Cice: called it the first A.B.A. 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


At the A.B.A.’s 84th annual convention in Chicago, Lee P. Miller, president of 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Joseph C. Welman, president of the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, 
Mo. John W. Remington, president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was elected vice-president. Elwood F. Kirkman, president of The 
Boardwalk National Bank of Atlantic City, N. J., was reelected treasurer by the 
Executive Council. Pictured at Chicago, left to right, Executive Vice-president 
Merle E. Selecman, Treasurer Kirkman, President Miller, Vice-president Reming- 
ton, former president Welman, Executive Manager G. Russell Clark 


® No depression in real estate is 
foreseeable. 

® A recurrence of last summer’s 
“speculative excesses” in the Gov- 
ernment bond market must be 
avoided. 

© The Financial Institutions Act is 
expected to be revived in the next 
Congress. 

® Stocks warrant a “wait and see” 
policy. 

¢ Economic factors will determine 
the issue of communism vs. the free 
world. 

¢ There is no place for “political 
expediency” in the national economy. 
© A more aggressive U. S. Savings 
Bond program is likely. 

¢ “Affirmative banking” that meets 
competition by giving better service 
is increasingly important for a con- 
sumer business, such as banking is 
getting to be. 

® Steady application of monetary 


policy can check speculative buying 
and uneconomic borrowing. 

© A resolution said it was the As- 
sociation’s declared policy that “the 
elimination of inequity in the taxa- 
tion of financial institutions be ac- 
tively sought.” 

® The membership also “warmly 
commended” the Federal Reserve 
Board “for its courage and respon- 
siveness to changes in economic 
conditions, and particularly for its 
reliance upon the market place as 
the vehicle through which its policies 
take effect.” 

© “To no small degree,” said the 
convention, “the spread of inflation 
psychology in recent months is due 
to the prospect of a heavy Govern- 
ment deficit. A continuing Federal 
deficit under inflationary conditions 
is unconscionable.” 

© The members pledged full coopera- 
tion with the Treasury in “orderly 
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FDIC Chairman Wolcott addressed the 
State Bank Division. His subject was 
“25 Years of Federal Deposit Insurance” 


financing of new and maturing debt 
obligations” and said they would 
“encourage other investors to partic- 
ipate in such financing.” 


(Resolutions text is on page 108.) 


SPACE AGE ECONOMICS 


SERIOUS. The nation’s fiscal po- 
sition received much attention, par- 
ticularly from Joseph C. Welman, 
A.B.A.’s retiring president, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson. The latter talked at some 
length on the Government’s financ- 
ing. 

Mr. Welman told the convention 
that ‘‘a clearer understanding of the 
Space Age for the Treasury is much 
the order of the day.” Bankers, he 
added, have a grave responsibility to 
help develop that understanding. He 
believed the nation’s fiscal situation 
was more serious than in the past 
century “because, generally speaking, 
the public is unaware of the meaning 
of our expanded program of defense 
expenditures.” He said the patriotic 
drive that spearheaded fiscal actions 
through World War II must be re- 
juvenated. 


Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, spoke at the Agricultural 
Commission’s annual breakfast 


“The spectre of inflation looms 
behind the problem of accommodat- 
ing our needs for national security 
and scientific development, our re- 
quirements for essential govern- 
mental services, our desires for new 


Mutual Ouster Amendment Loses at Chicago, but Gets Big Vote; 


Members Ask “‘Intensified Efforts’ to Eliminate Tax Inequity 


_ American Bankers Association 


convention in Chicago rejected 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would have eliminated mutual 
savings banks from membership. The 
vote was 1,445 for the amendment to 
1,520 against it, but two-thirds of 
the 2,965 votes cast, or 1,977, were re- 
quired. 

At issue was the question of equal 
taxation for the “mutuals” and the 
commercial banks. The amendment was 
proposed by Arthur T. Roth, president 
of the Franklin National Bank, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y., who contended that 
inclusion of the mutual savings banks 
in the A.B.A. family has hampered the 
Association’s efforts to obtain tax 
equality. 

The Executive Council recommended, 
74 to 16, disapproval of the amend- 
ment. President Joseph C. Welman re- 
ported this action to the convention. 

It was emphasized during discussions 
of the Roth proposal that savings and 
loan associations also have tax advan- 
tages. They are not A.B.A. members. 

Taxation of financial institutions was 
the subject of a convention resolution. 

“The continued existence of inequity 
in taxation of financial institutions,” it 
said, “calls for intensified efforts by 
the elected officers, appropriate com- 
mittees, and staff. It is the declared 
Policy of the membership of this Asso- 


November 1958 


ciation that the elimination of inequity 
in the taxation of financial institutions 
be actively sought.” 

Lee P. Miller, in his remarks accept- 
ing the Association presidency for the 
next year, expressed the hope that 
banks may be able to obtain an ade- 
quate industrywide tax reserve for bad 
debts. 


Voting Follows Debate 


Balloting on the amendment took 
place during the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 23, in the Conrad Hilton, following 
a morning debate on the convention 
floor where speakers for and against 
the Roth proposal were heard. The 
outcome of the vote was made known 
at the second general session on Sep- 
tember 24, when the independent ac- 
counting firm of Peat, Marwick, Mit- 
chell & Co., which had been in charge 
of the balloting, delivered to President 
Joseph C. Welman a sealed envelope 
containing the result. 

Before breaking the seal Mr. Welman 
said: 

“Regardless of the outcome of the 
balloting, the basic problems underly- 
ing this controversy, and which found 
their way into this controversy, remain 
unsolved. It is my earnest hope that 
we will close ranks and solve them. In 
a few hours we shall see the demise of 
this convention. It is my further plea 


to you that any personal animosities 
generated here will also die with the 
close of this convention.” 

Proponents and opponents of the 
amendment were allowed 20 minutes to 
each side for debate. 

Speaking for it were: William F. 
Ploch, president, Bank of Suffolk 
County, Stony Brook, N. Y.; Frank W. 
Sherman, president, American National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Roth; 
Harry E. Strand, president and cashier, 
Bank of Cashton, Wisc.; Dr. George 
W. Bledsoe, president, The Leeth Na- 
tional Bank, Cullman, Ala. 

Speaking against the amendment 
were: Robert V. Fleming, chairman of 
the board, The Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. C.; Fred F. Flor- 
ence, chairman, executive committee, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas; L. 
M. Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kans.; Glenn A. Andreas, 
vice-president, Pella (Iowa) National 
Bank; J. Murray Durham, president, 
The National Bank of Bossier City, 
La.; William A. Lyon, president, Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, New York, and 
president, National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks. 


(For post-convention developments 
in the taxation story see “Banking 
News,” page 86.) 
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The Treasury honored the nation’s banks at the convention by presenting awards to President Welman and Vice-president 
Miller. Left, Secretary Anderson gives Mr. Welman the Navy’s Union Jack that flew from the bow of the Nautilus after the 
atomic submarine’s historic voyage under the North Pole ice. Right, Mr. Miller receives from Mr. Anderson the certificate 
appointing him “Good Will Ambassador” of the Treasury for the U. S. Savings Bond Program during his administration 


benefits and conveniences, and our 
clamors for downright subsidies. All 
these must be balanced against the 
ability of our economy to meet them 
with increasing efficiency and our 
willingness to pay for them. 

‘“‘We must never allow the man on 
the street to develop the impression 
that such a balance cannot be 
achieved, or that it is unnecessary. 
To me, this represents the foremost 
problem facing the nation today. The 
effectiveness of our defense effort— 
indeed, our very survival—will de- 
pend in the long run upon the basic 
ability of our economic system to 
retain its superiority over the Soviet 
system.” 


TREASURY’S BIG JOB 


“OUTSIDE.” Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury, said the 
size of the Government’s fiscal 
program increased the urgency of 
financing as much of the Treasury’s 
requirements as possible outside the 
commercial banking system, thus 
minimizing the inflationary pressure 
of deficit operations. Indeed, he 
asserted, this method was of “utmost 
importance” at the present time. 

The sharp decline in Government 
security holdings of nonbank finan- 
cial institutions is of concern. The 
Treasury is carrying on an extensive 
program of study and consultation 
with several groups on all phases of 
debt management. Specific sugges- 
tions regarding improved techniques 
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and procedures have been requested. 

The Treasury’s problem has been 
complicated by its inability to place 
large amounts of securities with the 
Government trust funds whose bene- 
fits and other payments are now ex- 
ceeding receipts; there will be a 
decline in holdings this year. 

There is also the continuing drain 
from the cashing of Series F and G 
Savings Bonds, originally issued in 
large denominations. E bonds are 
now available for investment of F 
and G proceeds. 

“In view of the size of the debt 
and with deficit financing looming 
large,” said the Secretary, “private 
investment institutions have impor- 
tant responsibilities for aggressive 
assistance in the Treasury financing 

“There were some who criticized 
the Treasury for its debt extension 
efforts during the past year on the 
grounds that we should sell only 
short-term issues during a recession. 
On the other hand, if we had done 
all of our financing in the one-year 
area our debt would be indefensibly 
short as we take on the serious prob- 
lems of sizable debt expansion.” 


INFLATION 


PROBLEM NO. 1. Lee P. Miller, 
the new A.B.A. president, saw in- 
fiation as the number 1 problem. “A 
steady growth in the economy based 
on population growth and family 
formations would be extremely 


healthy,” he said. ‘‘Full employment 
is of course very desirable, but it 
must be based on production for use 
and not for the accumulation of in- 
ventories that are predicated on the 
expectation of rising prices. It should 
be related to capital expenditures 
that are required for the real needs 
of a growing economy and not those 
generated through the fear that in- 
flation will make them too costly 
if delayed until the time they are 
really needed to meet growth re- 
quirements.” 


STOP IT NOW. The time for 4 
showdown with this bugaboo is right 
now, Secretary Anderson told the 
convention. 

“Each delay makes victory harder, 
because more people become more 
firmly convinced that inflation is 
unavoidable. We must act now to 
keep an inflation psychology from 
becoming dominant. 

“This Administration pledges it- 
self to a relentless fight against in- 
flation.” 

The Secretary said the demand for 
funds stemming from the business 
recovery, Government programs, and 
business ‘‘attitudes toward the 
future” affected, among other things, 
the sale of bonds for financing Gov- 
ernment and industry. In fact, this 
medium was being placed ‘more and 
more in jeopardy” as prices of com- 
mon stocks reach a point where their 
average yields are below the yields 
of senior bonds and within rather 
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easy distance of Government bond 
returns. 

“These developments,” Mr. Ander- 
gon pointed out, “furnish evidence, 
if more were needed, that we must 
intensify our efforts toward meeting 
the requirements of the Government 
and the economy itself without at 
the same time becoming active col- 
laborators with the _ destructive 
forces of monetization and inflation.” 


MONETARY POLICY’S JOB. Not- 
ing that a sound, flexible monetary 
policy can have “a tremendous coun- 
terbalancing influence” against both 
deflationary and inflationary forces, 
Governor J. L. Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board went on to 
say: 

“In periods when widespread ex- 
pectation of inflation causes reck- 
less spending and borrowing, the ef- 
fects of monetary policy may be 
largely frustrated for a time by the 
increasing velocity in the use of 
money and resultant expansion in 
purchasing power. 

“But in the end the steady pres- 
sure of monetary policy — making 
money harder to come by, more 
costly to borrow, more precious — 
can restore confidence in the value 
of the dollar and cause people to re- 
frain from buying goods they do not 
need now but feel they might need 
later on, from speculating in stocks 
as a hedge against inflation, and 


Governor J. L. Robertson of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was a speaker at the 
second general session 


from borrowing more than their 
present means or prospective income 
warrant.” 


NO FORCED DRAFT. President 
Welman’s observations on the sub- 
ject included the statement that “‘it 
would be a grave mistake if our 
people were misled into believing 
that inflation can keep the economy 
under forced draft and that we can 
pay defense costs by expanded defi- 
cit financing which may generate 
inflation.” 

Although it may be true in theory 
that national growth will generate 
the production and income needed 


to carry the defense burden, the na- 
tion has done “a pretty poor job 
of balancing revenues against ex- 
penditures in a growing economy 
since World War II.” Only the pe- 
riods “most markedly dominated by 
inflation have produced Federal sur- 
pluses, but if we expand national 
output merely by inflation we shall 
not have enriched the lives of our 
people.” 


3 POINTS. A 3-point program 
for meeting the inflation issue was 
offered by William A. Burkett, Su- 
perintendent of Banks in California, 
and recently elected president of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks. He suggested: (1) 
A drastic reduction of Government 
spending; (2) passage of adequate 
tax legislation; (3) appointment of 
a National Monetary and Financing 
Commission to study the financial 
system and recommend appropriate 
changes in it. 


INFLATION-MINDED. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, Ray 
M. Gidney, told the National Bank 
Division’s meeting: 

“As a nation, I fear that we have 
developed a _ strong bias toward 
inflation and that it is going to 
take the best efforts of all who be- 
lieve that inflation must be re- 
strained if that is to be accom- 
plished.” 


A special event at the 1958 convention was the luncheon for past presidents of A.B.A., current officers, staff executives, 
and guests. Clockwise around the table are: Robert V. Fleming; A. L. M. Wiggins; A. B. A. Senior Vice-president Ben C. 


Corlett; 


Executive Vice-president Merle E. Seleeman; Treasurer Elwood F. Kirkman; Executive Manager G. Russell Clark; 


1957-58 President Joseph C. Welman; C. W. Bailey; James E. Shelton; Under Secretary of the Treasury Julian B. Baird; 
F, Raymond Peterson; Cuban Bankers Association President V. M. Pedroso; Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson ; 
Erle Cocke (FDIC director); Mexican Bankers Association President A. B. Urquidi; Assistant to Secretary of Treasury 
Charles J. Gable, Jr.; Everett D. Reese; Homer J. Livingston; Fred F. Florence; Vice-president Lee P. Miller; Frank C. 
Rathje; W. Harold Brenton; Assistant to Secretary of Treasury Niles A. Lennartson; Joseph M. Dodge; Evans Woollen, Jres 
(The ex-presidents are those not otherwise identified.) 


Cc. Cocke. 
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BOND SPECULATION 


“UNHEALTHY.” Secretary An- 
derson said events of last summer 
in the Government security market 
had focused attention on “certain 
unhealthy features of market activ- 
ity—in particular the participation 
of market operators whose only ob- 
ject is to secure a quick profit.” 

“We must all give continued 
thought to the ways in which a 
recurrence of such excesses can be 
avoided,” he said. “However, we 
must recognize that there are other 
major forces behind the recent de- 
cline in bond prices.” It is these 
which furnish the fuel for specula- 
tive activity, regardless of short- 
term circumstances. ‘Permanent re- 
lief from speculative activity can 
occur only when the basic economic 
conditions giving rise to fears of 
creeping or runaway inflation are 
recognized and dealt with.” 

The problem of maintaining a 
healthy “Governments” market must 
be attacked cooperatively by banks, 
dealers, institutional and other pri- 
vate investor groups, as well as the 
Treasury. 

President Welman commented on 
speculation—a word, he said, for 
which the dictionary of banking has 
no place. Pointing out that that 
applied to lending as well as to in- 
vesting, he stated: “‘We should guard 
egainst the use of banking resources 
for speculation in Government secur- 
ities that interferes with orderly con- 
ditions in free markets.” 


HOW’S BUSINESS? 


BULLISH. Convention speakers 
were rather bullish on the business 
outlook. 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman and 
president of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., predicted that by the end 
of 1958 ‘“‘we should hit a new record 


national product of $449-billion.” 
Projecting his optimism, Mr. Mitchell 
said that by 1961 “we should be get- 
ting near $500-billion;” and he 
“wouldn’t be surprised to see it near- 
ing $600-billion within a decade.” 


REAL ESTATE. Bankers attend- 

ing the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion meeting were told that although 
the real estate market might weaken 
in the next two or three months un- 
til full employment is resumed, a 
look into the year ahead suggests 
“you need not worry about your 
real estate investments.” 
* The speaker was James C. Downs, 
Jr., chairman of the Real Estate 
Research Corporation, Chicago. His 
company is anticipating that a high 
level of savings will continue and 
that a large percentage of the money 
will be invested in real estate. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


GROWTH. Assuming that bank 
deposits grow at the 4% average 
annual rate of the economy, a total 
of $600-billion can be estimated for 
1983, said Jesse P. Wolcott, FDIC 
chairman, at the State Bank Divi- 
sion meeting. With this expansion, 
some $30-billion of new bank cap- 
ital will be needed if the present 
ratio of capital to total assets is 
maintained. 

Banking facilities haven’t kept 
pace with population gains. Today 
there’s one office for every 7,500 
people, against one for 3,000 in 1920 
and for 7,000 in 1933. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS. Exam- 
ining the new role of government 
in the U. S., and the new role of 
the country in world affairs, Herbert 
V. Prochnow, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, told 
the National Bank Division: 

The people have the power to 


Don G. Mitchell, chairman and presi- 
dent, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
addressed the first general session 


make Government's relative role de- 
cline as private enterprise raises the 
living standard. “The greatest revo- 
lutionists of our time are American 
industrialists creating wealth for the 
masses.” 

Unless we propose to be “the 
biggest economic sitting duck in his- 
tory,” we must recognize that “no 
nation grows stronger by continual 
emphasis on more leisure and less 
work.” 

There’s need for objective study 
as to whether labor is now so strong 
that it can “force wage advances 
which exceed overall productivity 
and create rising costs.” We can't 
afford to have power lodged in any 
sector which may result in continual 
dollar erosion. 


WHAT ABOUT STOCKS? 


“WAIT-SEE.” Speaking at a 
time when industrial stocks had ad- 
vanced almost 25% from last year’s 
lows, Paul I. Wren, vice-president, 
Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, told the Trust Division: “I find 
myself inclined to take a wait-and- 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


The International Cooperation Administration sent several 
young bankers from other lands to visit the convention 
Asking questions of Betty Vargo at the information desk 
are: Mohamed Redicci, Tunisia; Chong Hwa Lee, Korean 
Reconstruction Bank; Ming Hong Bae, same bank; Roberto 
H. Segura, Tunisia; John Lamb Crawford, financial train- 
ing advisor, ICA; M. Taha Hamida, Tunisia; and Mohamed 
Rachid M’Sadek, Tunisia. The young men were part of a 
group studying American business under ICA auspices 
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see attitude before plunging into 
the stock market at this time.’ He 
didn’t believe a trustee could afford 
not to own some common stocks, but 
he thought it difficult to justify in- 
creasing the proportion at the late- 
September market level. 

“In the meantime,” he said, ‘“‘mu- 
nicipal bonds are selling at the low- 
est price for many years, particu- 
larly when the after-tax return is 
taken into consideration. Also, cor- 
porate bonds with nonrefundable 
provisions are being offered at at- 
tractive rates.” 


FARM BUSINESS 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 
There’s business for banks on the 
RFD routes, “in greater volume 
than most of you have yet devel- 
oped,” said Professor Herrell De- 
Graff of the Graduate School of 
Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. “Commercial banks have the 
facilities to provide financial ser- 
vices to farmers better than anyone 
else can provide them. There is no 
reason for much of the dealer-credit 
that all too many farmers now use 
except that banks have not done all 


they could to bring much of this 


volume onto their own books.” 


IN THE MIDDLE. Farmers are 
being buffeted between scientific and 
technological advance on the one 
hand, political resistance to change 
on the other, Ervin L. Peterson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
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said at the annual Agricultural 
breakfast. “The most recent crop 
reports clearly demonstrate,” he 
said, “that biological processes, 
strongly aided by science and its 
accompanying technology, are non- 
sensitive to legislative meanderings.” 


PREPAREDNESS 


IF. Governor Robertson talked 
about stand-by plans to meet the 
aftermath of an atomic attack. He 
regards the job of planning for a 
banking system that could be “re- 
constructed among the ruins of nu- 
clear bombing” as second to none 
in importance for free  society’s 
survival, and expressed regret that 
American banking “has not, to date, 
set its shoulder to the wheel in a 
real concerted effort to get this job 
under way.” 


CONVENTION NOTES 


1959, 1960. Next year’s convention 
will be held in Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 
25-28, with the Dade County bankers 
as hosts. Plans are being made for the 
1960 convention in New York City, 
Sept. 18-21. 


TRIBUTE. At the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division meeting, President John 
Adikes presented Daniel W. Hogan, 
92-year-old president of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Okla- 
homa City, and father of the late Dan- 
iel W. Hogan, Jr., former head of the 
Division. The incoming president, 
Louis B. Lundborg, paid tribute to Dal’s 
services to the Association. 


Dr. Herrell DeGraff, professor of food 

economics, Cornell University Graduate 

School of Nutrition, spoke at the final 
session 


NEWS. The A.B.A. News Bureau was 
busy, as usual. Fifty-seven reporters 
for newspapers and periodicals covered 
the convention. In addition, numerous 
writers called for special stories. 


“EX’S.” Executive Vice - president 
Merle E. Selecman introduced 14 for- 
mer presidents of A.B.A. at the first 
session: Robert V. Fleming, A. L. M. 
Wiggins, Frank C. Rathje, C. W. 
Bailey, Joseph M. Dodge, Evans Wool- 
len, Jr., F. Raymond Peterson, James 
E. Shelton, C. Francis Cocke, W. Har- 
old Brenton, Everett D. Reese, Homer 
J. Livingston, Fred F. Florence, and 
Erle Cocke. Mr. Selecman observed 
that No. 84 was his own 32nd associa- 
tion convention. 


GUESTS. Also introduced were the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Ray M. 
Gidney; FDIC Chairman Jesse P. Wol- 
cott; the Treasurer of the United 
States, Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest; Victor 
M. Pedroso, president of the Cuban 
Bankers Association; Arturo Bueno y 
Urquidi, president of the Mexican 
Bankers Association; and William A. 
Burkette, president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 


GREETINGS. Greetings from the 
Chicago banks were extended by Ken- 
neth V. Zwiener, chairman of the gen- 
eral convention committee, and presi- 
dent, Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 


Bruce Baird, left, president of the Nae 

tional Savings and Trust Company, 

Washington, D. C., and retiring A.B.A. 

Savings Bond chairman, received a 

Treasury citation for his service to the 

program from James F. Stiles, Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
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Meet Vice-president Remington 


Rochester, N.Y., Trustman Began Career 


as Lawyer; Has Long Been Active in A.B.A. 


ester Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., was 

elected vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association at the 84th annual convention, held in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Remington was born in Rochester and received 
his A.B. degree from the University of Rochester and 
an LL.B. from Harvard University Law School. He is 
also a graduate, with the class of 1937, of The Graduate 
School of Banking, which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation conducts at Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

During World War I, Mr. Remington served in the 
Navy, becoming a Lieutenant (jg). He is a member 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Before entering the banking business, Mr. Remington 
was a partner in the law firm of Remington, Remington, 
and Keating in Rochester. He was assistant United 
States attorney for the Western District of New York 
in 1924-25. 

Mr. Remington became trust officer of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Company in 1930 and vice-presi- 
dent in 1935. In 1944 his bank merged with the Roch- 
ester Trust & Safe Deposit Company to become the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company. He became execu- 
tive vice-president and trust officer in 1950, and in 
1954 was named president. 


j= W. REMINGTON, president of the Lincoln Roch- 


Interested in Trust Personnel 


He has long had a deep interest in the selection and 
training of trust personnel. On the subject he once 
wrote: 

“Selection is merely the first step, but if the material 
found in the inventory on the asset side of the ledger is 
of good caliber, the task of developing it into a high- 
grade finished article is made much easier. If we are to 
attract the people we wish to enter into the trust busi- 
ness, perhaps we need to overhaul our processes of 
development so that opportunities may be greater and 
therefore more appealing. The members of a staff wel- 
come training which will widen their positions. Ours 
is the task of finding the time and putting in the effort 
to make such special training possible. 

“The Committee on Trust Information of the Trust 
Division, American Bankers Association has created a 
tool with which to make a start in staff training. The 
booklet, Staff Relations with Trust Customers, outlined 
and gave the material with which to start a program. 
A number of trust departments which used the booklet 
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Mr. Remington 


felt that it aroused interest of employees and officers 
in a phase of trust department relations concerning 
which the majority of the staff had little or insufficient 
knowledge. 

“A course or group of staff meetings based on this 
booklet can be helpful, but it must be only a start in the 
long-range continuous program of training trust depart- 
ment personnel so that the finished material in our 
inventory can produce results which make our cus- 
tomers feel that the service which they receive is the 
best which can be offered anywhere.” 

Mr. Remington has been active in the New York State 
Bankers Association. He is now serving a 3-year term 
as a director of the Buffalo Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

In the Trust Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Remington has served as a member or chair- 
man on several committees, He served two 3-year terms 
on the Executive Committee of the Division—1938-41 
and 1945-48—and was chairman of the Committee in 
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1947-48. He was vice-president of the Division in 
1948-49 and president in 1949-50. He was a member of 
the A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission, 1953-1958. 

In June 1955, he received the Ayres Leadership 
Award from the A.B.A.’s Graduate School of Banking. 
This award was established to be conferred at appropri- 
ate times upon a present or former student of the School 
who, in the judgment of the faculty, makes an out- 
standing contribution to banking and the national 
welfare of the type exemplified by General Leonard 
Ayres as student, banker, and citizen. 

Mr. Remington is a member of the Rochester, New 
York State, and American Bar associations. He is presi- 
dent and director of the Rochester and Genesee Valley 


Railroad and director of the Automobile Club of Roch- 
ester, Inc., Alling & Corey Company, Curtice Brothers 
Company, Haloid Company, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Company, and Superba Cravats, Inc. 

He is a trustee of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Inc. He is a director of the Rochester Chapter of the 
American Red Cross and of the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. He is a past president and 
director of the Rochester Community Chest. and a past 
president of the alumni association of the University 
of Rochester. 

Mr. Remington is married, has two daughters and one 
son, and makes his home in Rochester. 


Association Leaders 


tion’s four divisions and one 


elected by the Associa- 
section at the convention: 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: Presi- 
dent, HULBERT T. BISSELLE, presi- 
dent, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., succeeding WIL- 
LIAM M. LOCKWOOD, president, How- 
ard National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vt.; vice-presi- 
dent, JOHN S. COLEMAN, chairman 
of the board, Birmingham (Ala.) 
Trust National Bank; executive com- 
mittee chairman, BEN H. WOOTEN, 
president, First National Bank, Dal- 
las. 


STATE BANK DIVISION: President, 
Louis E. HuRLEy, president, Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Company, El 
Dorado, Ark., succeeding L. A. HOL- 
LENBECK, chairman and president, 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Iroquois, S. D.; vice-president, 
Harry W. EATON, president, Twin 
Falls (Idaho) Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; executive committee chair- 


dent, The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala.; vice-president, 
CHARLES W. HAMILTON, senior vice- 
president and trust officer, The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston; 
executive committee chairman, 
RORERT R. DUNCAN, president, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


STATE ASSOCIATION SECTION: 
President, JEFF BURNETT, secretary, 
Arkansas Bankers Association, suc- 
ceeding FRANK N. GANS, executive 
manager, West Virginia Bankers 
Association; vice-president, CARL E. 
BAHMEIER, JR., executive secretary- 
treasurer, South Dakota Bankers 
Association. 


LOUIS E. HURLEY 


President, State Bank Division 


the Exchange Bank & Trust 


ie E. HURLEY, president of 
Company, El Dorado, Ark., is 


a native of Arkansas. He was born 
in Wynne, attended public school in 
Little Rock, and received his LL.B. 
degree from the Arkansas Law 
School. He was a member of the 
first class to graduate (1937) from 
The Graduate School of Banking. 

Mr. Hurley entered banking in 
1924 with the American Exchange 
Bank, Little Rock, moving to the 
Worthen Bank & Trust Company, 
Little Rock, in 1930. He has been 
with the Exchange Bank & Trust 
Company, El Dorado, since 1942. 

Mr. Hurley was president of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association in 
1954-55. 

In the A.B.A., he was a member 
in 1942-43 of the Consumer Credit 
Council and in 1949-51 of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, both 
groups having been succeeded by 
the present Instalment Credit Com- 
mission. He was state vice-president 
for Arkansas on the Organization 
Committee from 1950 to 1952. In 
the State Bank Division, he was a 
member of the State Bank Research 


man, CHARLES A. PIPER, president, 
The Liberty Trust Company, Cum- 
berland, Md. 


SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE DIVISION: 
President, LouIs B. LUNDBORG, vice- 
president, Bank of America N.T.& 
$.A.. San Francisco, succeeding 
JOHN ADIKES, president, Jamaica 
(N.Y.) Savings Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Louis S. FINGER, president, 
Andover (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


TRUST DIVISION: President, CaAR- 
LYSLE A. BETHEL, vice-chairman of 
the board and senior trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., suc- 
ceeding WALTER KENNEDY, presi- 
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Mr. Hurley 


Committee in 1943-44; the Legisla- 
tion Committee in 1949-50; the 
State Banking Departments Com- 
mittee in 1955-56 and chairman in 
1957-58; chairman of the Federal 
Bank Supervisory Agencies Com- 
mittee in 1956-57; and a member of 
the Executive Committee for the 
3-year term 1955-58, being chairman 
in 1957-58. 

Mr. Hurley is a director of Win- 
rock Enterprises, Morrilton, Ark.; 
and a director of the Participating 
Annuity Life Insurance Company, 
Fayetteville, Ark. In civic affairs, he 
is a member of the Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission; 
chairman of the El Dorado Indus- 
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trial Development Committee; and 
is a Rotarian. 

Mr. Hurley is married, has three 
sons, and resides in El Dorado. 


HULBERT T. BISSELLE 


President, National Bank Division 


ULBERT T. BISSELLE, president 
H of The Riggs National Bank, 

Washington, D. C., was born 
in that city and attended George 
Washington University. He is a 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Mr. Bisselle has been associated 
with the Riggs since 1920, having 
been named assistant cashier in 
1929, assistant vice-president in 
1939, vice-president in 1940, senior 
vice-president in 1948, and presi- 
dent in 1955. 

He is a past president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation and is chairman of the 
Washington, D. C., Clearing House 
Association and a member of the 
D. C. Clearing House Committee. He 
is a member of the Robert Morris 
Associates and the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 

In the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, he was vice-president for 
the District of Columbia on the 
Organization Committee from 1951 
to 1953; a member of the Executive 
Council for the 3-year term 1953- 
56; and a member of the Federal 
Legislative Council from 1953 to 
1957. In the National Bank Division, 
he was chairman of the Committee 
on Relations with Federal Agencies 
in 1955-56; a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee from 1954 to 1957 
and its chairman in 1956-57; and 
vice-president of the Division in 
1957-58. 

Mr. Bisselle’s business connec- 
tions include: director and member 
of the executive committee of the 
Washington Title Insurance Com- 
pany and the Southern Oxygen 
Company; director of the Con- 
solidated Title Company, Doctors 
Hospital, Inc., Griffith-Consumers 
Company, Washington Gas Light 
Company, and Federal Storage 
Company; first vice-president 
(1958-59) of the Washington Board 
of Trade; member of the executive 
committee of the Greater National 
Capital Committee; member of the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; 
treasurer and director of the Gorgas 
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Mr. Bisselle 


Memorial Institute; member of the 
board of governors of the St. Albans 
School; and a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

He is married, has two sons and 
one daughter, and makes his home 
in Washington. 


LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 
President, Savings and Mortgage 


Division 


of the Bank of America N. T. & 

S.A., San Francisco, Calif., was 
born in Billings, Mont., and attended 
Stanford University. 

In 1926-27, he was associated with 
the C. & H. Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion of Crockett, Calif., and from 
1927 to 1943 was with the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, being 
assistant general manager from 
1939 to 1943. From 1943 to 1948, he 
was general manager of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. In 
1948-49 he was vice-president for 
university development of Stanford 
University. 

Mr. Lundborg became associated 
with the Bank of America in 1949, 
directing public relations from 1949 
to 1954 when he -was placed in 
charge of business development. In 
1957 he was made a member of the 
bank’s Managing Committee, with 
general executive responsibility for 
the business relationships of the 
bank in California. 

In the A.B.A., Mr. Lundborg 
served as a member of the Public 
Relations Council from 1953 to 
1957. In the Savings and Mortgage 


| OUIS B. LUNDBORG, vice-president 


Division, he has peen a member of 
the Savings and Mortgage Develop. 
ment Committee since 1953 and 
chairman since 1956. He was elected 
to a 3-year term on the Division’s 
Executive Committee in 1956, and 
served as vice-president of the Divi- 
sion 1957-58. 

Mr. Lundborg is a member of the 
West Coast Advisory Committee of 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation; chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Hospital and 
Health Facilities; chairman of the 
membership committee of the 
United Community Fund; and direc- 
tor of Stanford Research Institute, 

Mr. Lundborg is married and has 
one son. He lives in Kent Wood- 
lands, Calif. 


CARLYSLE A. BETHEL 


President, Trust Division 


man of the board and senior 

trust officer of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is a native of Virginia 
and a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. 

He joined the Wachovia in 1937, 
rising from assistant trust officer to 
trust officer in 1941, vice-president 
and trust officer in 1945, senior vice- 
president and senior trust officer in 
1951, and vice-chairman of the board 
and senior trust officer in 1956. 

Mr. Bethel has long been active 
in the A.B.A., Trust Division, having 
served as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Fiduciary Legislation from 
1940 to 1943; chairman of the Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Employees’ 


A. BETHEL, vice-chair- 


Mr. Lundborg 
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Mr. Bethel 


Trusts from 1943 to 1952; chairman 
of the Committee on Taxation from 
1952 to 1955; and a member of this 
Committee in 1956-57; a member of 
the Executive Committee for two 
3-year terms—1950-53 and 1954-57 
—and chairman in 1956-57; and 
vice-president of the Division in 
1957-58. He served on the A.B.A.’s 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
from 1955 to 1957, and was a mem- 
ber of this Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Taxation from 1952 to 1957, 
being chairman from 1955 to 1957. 

For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Committee on Taxation. He 
served several terms as president of 
the Family and Child Service Agency 
of the United Fund in Winston- 
Salem. He is a member of the board 
of Piedmont Publishing Company 
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Use Your A.B.A. 


4 A. HOLLENBECK, State Bank Di- 
vision. The A.B.A. has a wealth of ma- 
terial covering almost every banking 
problem. It is free for the asking— 
why not use it? Your Association is 
your most influential help, so we should 
try to keep it strong. ... 

If anything detrimental to banking 
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and Hanes Dye and Finishing Com- 
pany. He is also president of New 
South Insurance Company. 

Mr. Bethel is married and has two 
daughters. He makes his home in 
Winston-Salem. 


JEFF BURNETT 


President, State Association 
Section 


Arkansas Bankers Association, 

Little Rock, was born in Dumas, 
Ark. While in elementary school, he 
began working in the Merchants and 
Farmers Bank in Dumas before and 
after school and on Saturdays, 
and at the age of 19 was elected 
cashier. He held this position for 11 
years, when he became assistant 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company in Little Rock, now the 
Commercial National Bank. He was 
later named manager of the bank’s 
credit department, a position he held 
until 1933. 

He then got a 6-month special 
assignment with the Little Rock 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. In 1934, Mr. Burnett 
accepted a position with the Farm 
Credit Administration in St. Louis, 
but returned to Little Rock to enter 
the investment business, specializing 
in municipal bonds. When the Ar- 
kansas Public Expenditure Council 
was formed, he was appointed as- 
sistant executive director. He re- 
signed in March 1945 to become 
secretary of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association. 

He is a past president of the 
Southern Secretaries Conference and 


ik BURNETT, secretary of the 


starts, it makes no difference whether 
it does so in the largest city or in the 
smallest and farthest outpost. These 
ills do not correct themselves, but 
rather they tend to spread until they 
blanket the country. The time to cor- 
rect such situations is when they are 
small and relatively unimportant, not 
after they have become conflagra- 
tions.... 


Mr. Burnett 


of the Central States Conference of 
Secretaries. He is a trustee of the 
School of Banking of the South at 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, and of the School of Bank- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

In 1954-55 he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
State Association Section, and in 
1957-58 was vice-president of the 
Section. 

Mr. Burnett is a member of the 
State Chamber of Commerce and 
the Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been active in soil 
conservation and forestry in his 
state. He has been treasurer of the 
Keep Arkansas Green Association 
since 1951 and has worked with 
farm youth groups. 

He is married, has two sons, and 
makes his home in Little Rock. 
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The 1957-58 Division Presidents Report 


Brief excerpts from their comments at the Chicago convention 


Small Business 


M. LOCKWOOD, National 
Bank Division. The Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration 
states that he is looking to the financial 
institutions, particularly the banks, to 
be the leaders in the formation and 
operation of small business investment 
companies. ... 
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The State Bank Division’s new president, Louis E. Hurley, 
left, is greeted by his predecessor, L. A. Hollenbeck, chair- 
man and president, Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Iroquois, S. D. Right, the new vice-president, Harry W. 
Eaton, president, Twin Falls (Ida.) Bank & Trust Co. 


Admittedly, the small business in- 
vestment company program is experi- 
mental, involving greater than normal 
risks for banks. Nevertheless, every 
national bank should consider it care- 
fully with the thought that active par- 
ticipation in the organization of such 
a company might enhance the bank’s 
effective role in the area it serves. . 

Our experience with the Financiai 
Institutions Act serves to emphasize 

the importance of maintaining 
close contact with the Federal legisla- 
tive scene through the individual bank- 
er’s representatives in Congress. To 
this end, every banker, particularly 
every national banker, should be alert. 
Had more of us, with knowledge and 
conviction, discussed with our repre- 
sentatives the desirable changes con- 
tained in the Financial Institutions 
Act, the results might have been dif- 
ferent. ... It is safe to predict that 
the 86th Congress will not adjourn 
without having made substantial and 
constructive amendments to the Na- 
tional Bank Act. 


President Walter Kennedy addresses the Trust Division. 
Others, I. to r., Joseph H. Wolfe, A.B.A. deputy manager 


New Trust Studies 


W ater KENNEDY, Trust Divi- 
sion. The Committee on Fiduciary Leg- 
islation has drafted a Model Act for the 
Incorporation of a Mutual Trust Invest- 
ment Company, patterned after the 
New York statute, but broad enough 
for adoption in any state. This Com- 
mittee is also working on several other 
model statutes. 

The Committee on Fiduciary Legis- 
lation and the Trust Legislative Coun- 
cil are preparing a fiduciary legislative 
pamphlet covering all model statutes 
affecting trusts that have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. 
The study will show what states have 
enacted the statutes, the citations to 
the codes, whether changes were made, 
and leading cases affecting the statute. 

The “Handbook on Handling Busi- 
nesses in Trust” will be ready in the 
late fall. A glossary of trust terms, 
also coming this fall, will be available 
for distribution through banks to at- 
torneys, CPA’s, life underwriters, etc. 


RIGHT— 

President John 
Adikes reports. 
At left in back- 
ground, Division 
ex-president Wen- 
dell T. Burns; 
seated, rear, ex- 
president W. A. 
Reckman; right, 
J. R. Dunkerley, 
A.B.A. senior dep- 
uty manager in 
charge of the Di- 

vision 


and Division secretary; Don H. McLucas, vice-president, 
The Northern Trust Company, Chicago; and Paul I. Wren, 
vice-president, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. Mr. Kennedy 
is president, The First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 
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At the National Bank Division meeting, I. to r., Herbert V. 
Prochnow, vice-president, The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; 1957-58 President William M. Lockwood, president, 
Howard National Bank and Trust Co., Burlington Vt.; and 
Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller of the Currency 


Savings in Banks Rise 


J oun ADIKES, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division. Savings deposits in banks 
have continued their upward trend dur- 
ing the past year. New high levels 
have been reached in both mutual sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks. The 
total savings now held by all banks is 
nearly $94-billion, a gain of $9-billion 
for the year ending June 30, 1958. 

For the second successive year, sav- 
ings and time deposits in banks have 
increased more than share accounts in 
savings and loan associations. Com- 
pared with the $9-billion increase in 12 
months in banks, share accounts in the 
associations increased approximately 
$5-billion. Savings now in commercial 
banks total $61-billion and in mutual 
savings banks $33-billion. 

There has been renewed activity in 
mortgage markets and in mortgage 
investing by banks. On June 30, 1958, 
banks held approximately $45-billion 
in mortgage loans; commercial banks 
have 39% of their time deposits so 
invested, and the ratio of mortgages 
in mutual savings banks stands at 65% 
of total deposits. 
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Now you can do this 
two miles down! 


Percussion hammer developed by Guif 


Grills up to four times faster / 


The common method of drilling is shown at left 
with Gulf’s new hammer drill at right. It is ex- 
pected that drilling speed will be increased up to 
4 times when the new method is put into use. 


The problems encountered in the search for oil are 
many and various and one of the most frustrating is 
this: How can you drill straight down and fast? 


Now, since you can’t send a man down with a 
percussion drill, what’s the next best thing? To send 
the drill down, of course. And Gulf scientists, at the 
Research Center in Harmarville, Pa., have devised 
a way to do just that. It took a long, long time... 
but they did it. 


First, they developed the drill itself. It consists of a 
reciprocating piston and cylinder arrangement for 
delivering percussion blows against friable (or brittle) 
rock encountered in tough formations. 


The device is encased in a cylinder about 19 feet 
long which hangs at the end of the drill string, with 
a conventional roller bit fastened directly below. As 


Gulf Oil Corporation, 
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the drilling mud circulates through the mechanism, 
it drives a 200-pound hammer, delivering 600 or 
more strokes a minute, on the attached bit. 


Result: Drilling speeds may double or quadruple in 
the hardest oil field formations. Not only that, but 
straight-line drilling is now possible since the bit 
will no longer veer off slanting rock formations. This 
solves the costly problem of the crooked hole. 


So, here it is. A tool designed specifically for hard- 
rock drilling, which is expected to provide savings 
in money, time, and maintenance. The new drill is 
about ready for release and arrangements are now 
under way to make it available to the industry. 


One more step in petroleum progress—one more 
scientific advance with an ultimate public benefit. 
This is, indeed; the industry that looks to the future. 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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%& OVERSEAS OFFICES * 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, SGo Paulo 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Alexandria 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Repre- 
sentative Offices in Other Countries 


% DOMESTIC OFFICES * 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
ond Orher Main Cities in Japan 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


AFFILIATE *& 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
SUBSIDIARY * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Convention Resolutions 


Credit .. . Fiscal Policy . . . Taxation 


Here are the resolutions adopted 
by the A.B.A.’s 84th convention in 
Chicago. They were presented by 
the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the board, Bank of America, N.T. 
§8.A. San Francisco. 

HE United States is engaged in 

a constant struggle for survival 

against evil forces that seek to 
destroy freedom and its institutions. 
To preserve our way of life, our 
people must ever be aware of their 
obligation as individual citizens, as 
members of society, and as standard- 
bearers of the ideals of the Free 
World. 

Only determined effort will give 
us lasting security. This effort must 
be directed along three fronts: 

1. The development of a scientific 
and technological superiority that 
will give us military strength second 
to none. 

2. The maintenance of economic 
strength through an ability to pro- 
duce with ever increasing efficiency. 

3. The preservation, through 
moral leadership and mutual aid, 
of our ties with other nations of 
the Free World. 

To conform to the American way, 
these goals must be pursued in an 
environment of freedom for the in- 
dividual—an environment in which 
man is not reduced to a mere robot 
without purpose and incentive, and 
without a sense of obligation toward 
others. 

Military strength, economic vital- 
ity and world leadership in a free 
economy involve responsibilities that 
rest upon all of us. They require: 

1. A vigorous and growing econ- 
omy, free from threats of serious 
inflation or deflation which sap eco- 
nomic vitality and hinder progress, 
and in which price stability is recog- 
nized as essential to maximum em- 
ployment and prosperity. 

2. A proper balance between the 
requirements of national security 
and our desire for better living 
standards. 

3. The sacrifice of partisan in- 
terest and group pressures in favor 
of the broad national welfare, so 
that economic stability and growth 


can be fostered while still insuring 
the basic freedom of the individual 
to make his own decisions. 

We bankers recognize these as 
essential to the survival of a free 
economy in a community of free 
peoples. We pledge ourselves to the 
pursuit of policies and practices that 
are consistent with them, and we 
shall encourage others to do the 
same. 

In fulfillment of this pledge, we 
acknowledge the responsibility of 
bankers in particular respects: 


Soundness of Credit 


Credit is a potent catalyst for eco- 
nomic growth. Wisely used, it is an 
asset indispensable to national se- 
curity and higher living standards. 
Unwisely used, it is an instrument 
of instability, retarding economic 
growth and progress. 

We pledge to support policies that 
seek to avoid unsound use of credit. 
We recognize that the flexible mone- 
tary and credit policy of the Federal 
Reserve System is essential to com- 
bat inflation and deflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is to be warmly 
commended for its courage and re- 
sponsiveness to changes in economic 
conditions, and particularly for its 
reliance upon the market place as 
the vehicle through which its pol- 
icies take effect. 


Federal Fiscal Policy 

Recognizing that credit policy 
cannot operate effectively in an en- 
vironment of unsound Federal fiscal 
operations, we pledge the support 
of efforts to return the Federal 
budget to a basis consistent with 
economic stability and the avoidance 
of inflation. To no small degree, the 
spread of inflation psychology in re- 
cent months is due to the prospect 
of a heavy Government deficit. A 
continuing Federal deficit under in- 
flationary conditions is unconscion- 
able. 

One of our major tasks is to carry 
forward the message of individual 
and group responsibility for sound 
Federal fiscal action. The desire of 
our people for more benefits from 
Government must be balanced with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Fund tops $500,000 


as commercial banks rally behind 
national advertising program 


Over 60% of the pledged banks have 
deposits of under $10 million 


Tes first national advertising campaign ever 
developed for all commercial banks is now 
under way. 

Heavy participation by banks of all sizes, in 
all parts of the nation, has helped to bring the 
program close to the basic $500,000 budget 
needed to get 1958-59 advertising off to a good 
start. But efforts are being redoubled to sign 
up thousands more banks so the program may 
be still more fully developed to achieve the 
greatest impact on the greatest audience. 


Banks already signed up represent over 40% 
of the commercial bank deposits in the country. 
Leading all states in the proportion of member 
banks are Ohio, Iowa, and Illinois. 


“Forward Look in Banking” 


In calling on banks to support the program, 
Everett D. Reese, former president of the ABA, 
said: ‘“Don’t kid yourselves that we stand so 
high that we don’t need to tell people about our 
industry. We must tell our story in every way 
possible—publicity as well as advertising. We 
must take a forward look in banking.” 

The advertising program has been prepared 
in consultation with banking leaders, and is 
designed to benefit all banks. It will encourage 


Morris R. Brownell, Jr., 


more people to use more services, build prefer- 
ence for commercial banks over non-bank 
competitors, stress the value of the bank rela- 
tionship, and improve public attitudes towards 
banks and bankers. 


The messages are appearing in Life, Reader’s 
Digest, Time, Newsweek, U. S. News & 
World Report . . . and will continue on a 
monthly schedule. These magazines reach 85 
per cent of all American homes within a year. 


Your contribution is needed to make 
this program as effective as possible 


Each bank is asked to join for a period of two 
years to permit long-range planning. And to 
encourage the widest participation, the pro-rata 
cost is being kept down to only $5 per million 
of deposits. But we need your contribution to 
make this program as effective as possible. 
Now is the time to act! The cost is nominal. The oppor- 
tunities are great. So compute your contribution on the 
coupon below, and mail it as soon as possible. 


Foundation for Commercial Banks 
Philadelphia National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Chairman, Foundation for Commercial Banks, Lock Box #8206, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Our bank will contribute to the fund for co-operative 
advertising on the following basis: $5 per million of 
deposits for each of the next two years, beginning 
July 1, 1958, adjusted to the nearest million based on 


Signature 
Bank 
Address 


Deposits (Dec. 31, 1957) 


Contribution 


the deposit figure of preceding year end. Minimum 
contribution per year, $5—maximum contribution, 
$15,000. It is understood this contribution is deduct- 
ible for Federal income tax purposes. 


Title 


Date City & State 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 
the needs of national security. The 
people should understand that noth- 
ing is free. Especially to be com- 
mended are those in public life who, 
with a sense of statesmanship, have 
resisted efforts for tax reduction in 
the face of heavily increased expen- 
ditures, and those who have sought 
to place Government appropriations 
on a sounder basis. They deserve 
and have the support of bankers. 


The Federal Debt 
In periods of threatening infla- 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY . . . 


... A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ 


fluorescent displays featuring time, 


attention-getting 


barometric pressure and outstanding 
Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 


newspictures. 


low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 


tion, the management of the Fed- 
eral debt is one of the most chal- 
lenging responsibilities of Govern- 
ment. The debt becomes a powerful 
potential force toward further in- 
flation when holders of Government 
securities seek to convert them on 
a broad scale into money with which 
to acquire tangible assets. 

We bankers fully appreciate that 
Congressional fiscal actions impose 
a great problem upon the Treasury 
in financing a heavy Federal deficit 
under threatening inflation and a 
desire of investors for liquidity. 
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DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 

CHICAGO, LONDON 


CHAR 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY. ATLANTA FIVE 


We pledge full cooperation with 
the Treasury in orderly financing of 
new and maturing debt obligations, 
We shall encourage other investors 
to participate in such financing. 


Savings Bond Program 


At no time since World War [I 
has the Savings Bond Program had 
so much meaning for the American 
citizen. We must help to stimulate 
his patriotic incentive to share di- 
rectly the financial responsibility for 
our defense program. The regular 
purchase of Savings Bonds is an ef- 
fective means of impressing the im- 
portance of sound Federal finance 
upon our people while at the same 
time encouraging thrift — the base 
for personal security and economic 
progress. We bankers pledge vigor- 
ous support to the Savings Bond 
Program, with the conviction that 
the program must be accompanied 
by an attack against forces of in- 
flation that tend to destroy the 
value of our people’s investment in 
their Savings Bonds. 


Participation in 
Government 


Good government requires active 
participation by community leaders 
in the formulation of our laws. It 
is an important responsibility of 
bankers, as leaders in thousands of 
communities, to work conscienti- 
ously, through their representatives 
in Federal and local legislatures, for 
sound legislation not only in the 
financial field, but in other areas 
close to the broad public interest. 


International 
Responsibilities 

America alone cannot hope to win 
the struggle against world com- 
munism. The health of our domestic 
economy and the demands made 
upon it are inseparable from the 
strength of the Free World. Having 
accepted the responsibility of world 
political leadership, we no longer 
can tolerate economic isolation. 

This means that we must be will- 
ing to harmonize individual and 
group interests affected by interna- 
tional economic and financial rela- 
tionships to further the broad ob- 
jectives of national security and 
solidarity among free peoples. 

We commend the 85th Congress 
for adopting measures to stimulate 
world trade and to assist other na- 
tions to strengthen their economies. 
We believe that this course is es- 
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sential, in the long run, to both our 
military security and domestic eco- 
nomic health, and we favor such 
further steps along the road of in- 
ternational economic cooperation 
that will serve to attain these ob- 
jectives. 


Savings and Loan Associations 


It is particularly appropriate that 
the resolution of the 1952 conven- 
tion with respect to savings and loan 
associations be reaffirmed by this 
convention. That resolution stated: 

“We shall continue to press for 
and will propose remedial measures 
to correct any abuses existing 
through permissive rules, regula- 
tions, and the circumvention of 
States’ rights in order to adjust the 
practices and operations of Federal 
savings and loan associations to re- 
fect more clearly the worthy pur- 
poses for which they were originally 
created. We insist that the public 
should not be confused or misled 
through publicity or advertising as 
to the real and substantial differ- 
ences between savings and loan as- 
sociations and our banking institu- 
tions.” 


Taxation of 
Financial Institutions 


The continued existence of in- 
equity in taxation of financial in- 
stitutions calls for intensified efforts 
by the elected officers, appropriate 
committees, and staff. It is the de- 
clared policy of the membership of 
this Association that the elimination 
of inequity in the taxation of finan- 
cial institutions be actively sought. 


Appreciation 

It was timely that during this 
past year the American Bankers As- 
sociation had as its president a man 
of the qualities of leadership and 
statesmanship of Joseph C. Welman. 
We extend to him our sincere thanks 
and appreciation for his devoted ser- 
vice on behalf of the Association. 

To the other officers and the mem- 
bers who have served on divisions, 
sections, councils, commissions, and 
committees we also express our 
gratitude for their loyal and effec- 
tive work. 

The hospitality of our hosts, the 
Chicago banks, is very much ap- 
preciated. We are grateful to the 
hotels, the press, and all others who 
have contributed to the success of 
our convention and to the enjoy- 
ment of our visit here. 
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New Accounts Easy to get 


every day. 


Made of clear plastic—you actually 


see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 


of Visabank. 


Your ad message covers the back. 


Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 
Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168C West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| Figure NEW Payroll” 
Deductions with Famous ..... 
DELBRIDGE Social Security 
and Withholding Tax Charts! 


| 
| 2 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Pre-Calculated Tables for Business & Industry Since 1890 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. - St. Louis 17, Missouri 


Effective January 1, 1959, in- 
creased social security tax deduc- 
tions must be made from em- 
ployees’ earnings. The revised 
DELBRIDGE Social Security & 
Withholding Charts feature these 
new deductions plus withholding 
taxes. Deductions are pre-calculated 
and on one line for quick, easy and 
accurate recording. No other 
method offers so many advantages: 


e Faster than machine or hand 
figuring! 

e Practically eliminates comput- 
ing errors! 


e Simple, easy to use ! 


e Four separate editions cover all 
payroll periods: weekly ($1.00 
te $550.00); bi-weekly ($1.00 to 
$1050.00); semi-monthly ($1.00 
to $1050.00); monthly ($1.00 to 
$1300.00). 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2506 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


l Without obligation, send the 1959 DELBRIDGE Social 
1 Security & Withholding Tax Charts indicated below. 


If we keep the charts, we'll ‘‘O.K."" your invoice at 


the rate of $3.50 for each copy. 
Company Name 
Street Address... 


.Zone.. State. . 
(Specify quantity wanted and payroll period, here) 
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Foreign Bankers Show Interest in 
People-to-People Program 


ANKERS in foreign countries are 
taking a more and more active 
interest in President Eisen- 

hower’s People - to - People Program, 
according to reports received by Fred 
F. Florence, chairman of the com- 
mittee of bankers designated by the 
President to organize the program 
among banks and bankers of the 
United States. Mr. Florence, a former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 

The program, intended to foster 
international goodwill through con- 
tacts between American institutions, 
citizen groups, and individuals and 
their foreign counterparts, is now 
being furthered by exchange pro- 
grams between more than 60 Ameri- 
can cities and selected “sister cities” 
abroad. Generally, bankers are on 
the committees in the cities engaged 
in this phase of the program, and it 
is Mr. Florence’s desire that more 
bankers take part. 

Dallas, for example, is carrying 
out a “sister city’ program with 
Dijon, France, and Seattle with Kobe, 
Japan. In the latter case, a Japanese 
banker, Chu Okazaki, president of 
the Bank of Kobe, Ltd., recently 
visited Seattle and spoke before the 
Seattle-Kobe Affiliation Committee, 
which is a part of the People-to- 
People Program. 


In a recent letter to Mr. Florence, 
President Eisenhower pointed out 
once more the importance of this 
nongovernmental program. The 
President wrote: 

“Recently there came to my at- 
tention a survey of activities being 
accomplished by a number of the 
committees in the People-to-People 
Program. It is highly encouraging 
to have this accounting of specific 
projects. Here is good evidence that 
initiative and hard work on the part 
of these committees have been able 
to produce results of the sort that all 
of us enthusiastically looked forward 
to when the Program was initiated 
two years ago. 

“I should note, 


too, that the 
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achievements thus far have come 
from a private effort virtually with- 
out Government participation — in 
keeping with the basic concept that 
the program to be effective must be 
a program of the people rather 
than of the Government. To be 
sure, difficulties have been en- 
countered by some committees in 
regard to financing activities, but 
the success achieved by the majority 
of the committees should be en- 
couraging to the others. Naturally, 
the Government stands ready to 
provide such help or guidance as 
you and your fellow chairmen may 
request and as may be appropriate 
to what is necessarily a nongovern- 
mental enterprise. 


Instalment Credit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Consumer Income Up; 
Consumer Debt Well in Hand 


FAMILY income is on the rise, 
and national consumer debt is in 
good shape, according to Paul L. 
Selby, executive secretary of the 
National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation. By 1975, the average income 
of the American family should be at 
$7,100, compared to an average 
family disposable income of $5,300 
at present, according to figures he 
quoted from the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

In an address on the “Role of 
Consumer Credit,’”’ which Mr. Selby 
delivered before the American Man- 
agement Association Special Finance 
Conference in New York during 
October, he further reported that 
“Between the first quarter of 1955, 
and the first quarter of 1957, dis- 
cretionary personal income increased 
about 13%. Projections for 1962 
anticipate a total discretionary 
spending power of over $200-billion 
out of a disposable income of per- 
haps $350-billion.” 

“In spite of rising debt figures,” 
he continued, “he (the American 
consumer) has a net worth of over 


“The need for free communica- 
tion and contact between peoples 
continues to be as urgent as ever, 
perhaps even more so in the light of 
recent international developments, 
Indeed, the worth of the People-to- 
People contacts achieved thus far 
confirms my deep-seated conviction 
that there is no work more vital to 
the peace and welfare of all nations 
than that which you and your asso- 
ciates can accomplish through this 
Program. I trust that all of the com- 
mittees will soon have established 
long-term programs to assure con- 
tinued effective international proj- 
ects. On these depends the success- 
ful outcome of this very challenging 
mission. 

“T am truly grateful for the inter- 
est and leadership that you devote 
to the People-to-People Program.” 


[NoTE: See also BANKING for June 
1957, page 114, and September 1957, 
page 148.] 


a trillion dollars. Americans have 
proved themselves to be credit- 
worthy. At the same time, they 
have been increasing their use of 
consumer credit, they have been in- 
creasing their savings, raising their 
standard of living, and repaying 
more than $3.25-billion a month.” 


Chase Manhattan Offers 


Charge Account Service 


CHASE Manhattan Bank, biggest 
bank in New York City and second 
largest in the world, plans to have 
a credit shopping service in opera- 
tion by December 1. Retailers ex- 
pressing interest in participating in 
this charge plan include some 
major department. stores with con- 
sumer charge services of their own. 

The bank will offer the plan to 
regular checking account customers, 
but anyone meeting normal credit 
requirements may join. 

Credit cards will be issued to 
consumer-members for use in pur- 
chasing from retailer-members. Re- 
tailers, who are charged a service 
fee of 6% received immediate credit 
for purchases by depositing Charge 
Plan slips at the bank. 

Consumers are billed once a month 
for plan purchases, and may extend 
payments over a 5-month period. 
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Does your bank need a “face-lifting’? 


November 19586 


Naturally your regular depositors 
know your bank and the fine service it 
offers. But what about the casual passer- 
by, the visitor, or the newcomer in town? 
A pleasing new “face” for your bank 
could be just what’s needed to attract 
their attention . . . and their patronage. 

A Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store 
Front can give a real lift to the looks 
of your establishment—whether you're 
building or remodeling. It can help bring 
in depositors by giving them an inviting 
view of your bank floor from the street. 


It’s the open, friendly way to say, “Come 
in—we'll be glad to serve you.” 
Whether you prefer modern or tra- 
ditional, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany makes a variety of products 
designed for your use in new or re- 
modeléd fronts. To learn more about 
what a Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store 
Front can do to build your business, 
send in the coupon below. We'll send 
you the complete story in an infor- 
mative booklet, “Put Your Best Store 
Front Forward.” There is no obligation. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8287, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a FREE copy of your store front booklet, 
“Put Your Best Store Front Forward.” 


PLA Gtas.S Cc 


ea SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


ANNIVERSARY 


1883-1958 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Spotlight on Western Trust Problems 


Some Highlights from Addresses at Western Regional Trust Conference 


Conference held in Los Angeles, 

Calif., last month, under the 
auspices of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, em- 
phasized the more important phases 
of trust management. Speakers in- 
cluded some of the leading bank 
trustmen, advertising executives, at- 
torneys, personnel, and investment 
executives in the entire country. 
Problems of special interest to the 
fast-growing Mountain and Pacific 
Coast areas were particularly spot- 
lighted. 

Walter Kennedy, immediate past 
president of the Trust Division of 
the A.B.A., and president of The 
First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., was among the speakers at 
the first session of the conference 
on October 9. 

Although the principal addresses 
will be printed either in their en- 
tirety or in abbreviated form in the 
November Trust Bulletin, some of 
the main ideas presented are ex- 
cerpted below for our readers: 


Te 32nd Western Regional Trust 


How to Make a Profit 


WALTER KENNEDY, immediate past 
president, A.B.A. Trust Division; 
president, The First National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala. 


Srupms conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association some 
time ago indicated that 75% of the 
trust departments analyzed were 
unprofitable, and only 10% were 
reasonably profitable. 

The record of trust department 
profits in the group of states com- 
posing the Western Regional Trust 
Conference was considerably better 
than the remainder of the country 
and the national average. 

It may not be possible to state 
a formula for producing trust prof- 
its in a few words, but by way of 
summary I can outline a course of 
procedure that should result in a 
high grade of personal trust serv- 
ice that will produce a reasonable 
margin of profit: 
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Conference planners, left to right, F. L. Humphrey, vice-president, Security-First’ 
National Bank, chairman, Entertainment Committee; F. M. Flint, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, chairman, Program 
Committee; E. H. Booth, Jr., senior vice-president and senior trust officer, Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, general chairman; C. F. Kassebaum, vice-president 
and trust officer, First Western Bank and Trust Company, Pasadena, chairman, 
Publicity Committee; F. H. Kerns, vice-president and trust officer, Union Bank, 
chairman, Hotel Committee; and G. J. Brooks, senior vice-president, Beverly Hills 
National Bank & Trust Company 


(1) First let me emphasize again, 
don’t engage in the trust business un- 
less you are prepared to do a first- 
class job with adequate, well trained 
people and modern, efficient equipment 
and systems. 

(2) There should be a realization 
that there is no profit to be made from 
trust business unless the time and 
abilities of high grade people are used 
effectively and without waste. 

(3) Sound policies for the operation 
of a trust department may be found 
in “The Statement of Principles” pub- 
lished by the Trust Division and in the 
provisions of Regulation F of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

(4) Building on a firm foundation 
of proper personnel, good equipment, 
modern systems, and sound policies and 
procedures, the next step is to know 
your costs. 

(5) Once you know your costs, 
check your fee schedules and solicit 
and accept only business which yields 
a fair margin of profit. If you find 
that you have existing business which 
you are handling at a loss, use your 
best efforts to have fees increased by 
negotiation, court decree, or legislative 
action. 

(6) In your interdepartmental deal- 
ings, render as much appropriate ser- 
vice as possible to other departments 
of the bank, but seek proper fiscal 
credits and allowances for such ser- 
vices. 

(7) Realize the tremendous help 
that the other officers of the bank can 


render to the trust department in the 
development of additional trust busi- 
ness, and use all available means to 
cultivate and maintain the coopera- 
tion of all of the bank’s officers in your 
trust development program. 

This 7-point program may be over- 
simplifying the matter of making a 
profit out of trust operations, but 
if it is faithfully followed, I am 
confident that your profit problem 
will take care of itself. 


Management Looks at Speed, 
Spirit, and Space 

B. F. CoGcGANn, vice-president and 
San Diego manager of Convair, a 
division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, San Diego, Calif. 


Iw about 20 years, all men and all 
nations, regardless of political dif- 
ferences, will be driven into inter- 
locking industrial economies de- 
manding living standards equivalent 
to those we now enjoy in America. 
You will be the leaders in this great 
transition. 

So this future of ours must not 
only be looked at in short-range 
terms of 10 and 20 years, but also 
as to what our future will be in the 
days when we will have become a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


RESOURCES 


(ash and Due from Banks $ 503,856,803.11 


U.$.Government Securities. . . . $1,313,688,069.54 
Sate and Municipal Securities . . . 152,183,418.29 
(ther Bonds and Securities . . . . 14,732,151.45 1,480,603,639.28 
Receivable . ..... 13,102,745.34 
(cstomers’ Liability under 

Bank Premises and Equipment. . ........ 24,173,985.41 


LIABILITIES 


72,452,290.58 $ 219,452,290.58 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes,etc.. . . . . « 36,093,645.15 
Imerest Collected—Unearned . ........-. 12,004,058.95 
Aceptances and Letters of 

Depsis—Time . . . . . $1,159,824,804.85 


Securities carried at $452,315,484.69 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. H. ROSSETTI 
Honorary Chairman 


CHESTER A. RUDE JAMES E. SHELTON LLoypD L. AUSTIN 
Vice Chairman Chairman President 


ELDEN SMITH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


ARNOLD O. BECKMAN GABRIEL C, DUQUE JOHN J. PIKE 
President, Attorney President, The Republic 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. BRYANT ESSICK Supply Co. of California 


PHILIP L. BOYD President, ; FRED H. ROHR 
Property Development and Essick Manufacturing Co. Chairman of the Board & 
Management PHILIP S. FOGG Chief Executive Officer 


Robr Aircraft Corp. 


" Chairman of the Board & 
WALTER W. CANDY, JR. President, Consolidated ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
President, Bullock’s, Inc. Electrodynamics Corp. of 
NORMAN CHANDLER ROBERT E. GROSS Carnatson Co. 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times Chairman of the Board, ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 
R Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Senior Vice President 
SHANNON CRANDALL, JR. 
President, OSCAR LAWLER MILTON M. TEAGUE 
California Hardware Co. Attorney Vice President and General 
THOMAS A. J. DOCKWEILER Manager, Limoneira Co. 
Attorney y EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Paty FRED B. ORTMAN Chairman of the Board & 
AUL D. DopDs Associate Director, President, 


Senior Vice President Stanford Research Institute Robinson Building Co. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Southern California's own 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 « Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 


San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego * San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 


Over 200 Offices and Branches Serving Southern California « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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part of a society of worlds, and 


| travel throughout our universe will 


th 


“INSURED 
HOME LOAN 
PLAN 


Credit Life Insurance 
Coverage for 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


Speaking of Pencils 
SAY... 


—= DIXON ¢ 


TICONDEROGA 


| people 
| Financial 


be as common as our present trips 
from here to New York. 


Please remember just a few 


| points: 


First, our expanding economy in 
this electronic and atomic age will 
require more and more competent 
in management capacities. 
applications and_ tech- 
niques will be hard-pressed to stay 
abreast of the changing require- 
ments. 

Second, we must grow within our- 
selves—individually and collectively 
—to meet the new tasks. 

Third, as members of the manage- 
ment profession, we should focus 
a great deal of our attention on the 
communities in which we live, with- 
cut losing sight of the problems that 
face our world and mankind. 

Fourth, always remember, the 
most important ingredient in any 


| business is the human ingredient. 


As we nourish and foster this, so 


| will our business grow and prosper. 


Demonstration of an 
Estate and Trust Forum 

Members of the panel, who were 
all from the staff of The United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., included: R. M. ALTON, vice- 


| president and executive trust officer; 


W. R. BRADSHAW, trust officer; H. E. 
BUTLER, trust officer; and W. D. 


HINSON, trust officer. 


ow demonstrated an estate and 


trust forum currently being con- 
ducted by their bank throughout the 
state of Oregon, in which more than 


| 25,000 people have participated. 


During the discussion, members of 
the panel individually treated three 
main topics: (1) “Management and 
Economy Through Planning”; (2) 
“Joint Ownership Has Disadvan- 
tages, Too”; and (3) “Your Will— 
What It Can Do for You.” Remarks 
of the panelists of interest to cus- 
tomers for estate planning services 
included: 

“In your search for a program 
which will satisfy the needs of your 
family and others who are to benefit 
from your estate, it is shortsighted 
to consider only those devices which 
may tend to minimize estate and in- 
heritance taxes. Equally important 
are the factors of liquidity and con- 
tinuing experienced management. 

“Attention should be given also 
to the need for flexibility in your 
plans. Assurance of protection and 
security for your beneficiaries will 
depend upon the extent to which 
your estate program is designed to 
adapt itself to changing needs and 
circumstances. 

“One-time planning is not suffi- 
cient. Plans made today should be 
reviewed with your estate planning 
advisers at frequent intervals in the 
future. 

“Jointly owned property with 
characteristics required to pass the 
title to the surviving joint tenant 
upon the death of one owner repre- 
sents a practical method by which 
personal and real property may be 
transferred with a minimum of in- 
convenience. 

“However, disadvantages have 
come about as the result of the far 
reaching effect of our Federal estate 
and state of Oregon tax laws. Un- 
fortunately, many property owners 
continue to accumulate property in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Opening session participants, left to right, General Chairman E. H. Booth, Jr.; 


B. F. Coggan; President Walter Kennedy (speaking); and James D. MacNeil, 
vice-president and trust officer, Title Insurance and Trust Company, Los Angeles, 
and a member of the Program Committee 
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Your direct wire to the Bond Market 


Another reason why more and more bankers are turning to 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


If you wish to buy or sell any types of United States Government, State 
or Municipal securities, we can help you. 


Manufacturers Trust deals in these securities at net prices. We also 
are members of the selling group for Government Agency bonds when- 
ever new issues are offered. 


Securities purchased for our correspondent banks may be placed in 
safekeeping with us without charge. Shipping costs are thereby elim- 
inated, and the securities are always available for immediate sale and 
credit to their accounts whenever funds are needed quickly. 


Why not check prices with us whenever you are in the market to buy 
or sell bonds? 


Call HAnover 2-7182 and reverse the charges or use the Bank Wire, call letters NMFR 


November 1958 


Other Correspondent Bank Services 


* Bond Portfolio Analysis 


* International Banking Service in 153 
countries 


* Personal and Corporate Trust Service, 
including Persion Plans, Dividend 
Payments and Other Related Services. 


* Up-to-the-Minute Credit Information 

* Surveys and Recommendations on Bank 
Operations 

* Around-the-Clock Transit Service 

* Domestic and World-wide Collections 

* Group Life Insurance and Pension Plans 

* Excess Loan Participation 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Building 
“OFFICIAL” 


with genuine 


Westminster Chimes 


by SCHULMERICH 
Now as low as $1275. 


Hour after hour ... day after day... 
your good will goes further when 
Westminster Chimes by Schulmerich 
ring out the correct time for miles 
around. Deep, resounding—they make 
your firm “Official” time headquarters 
—teally the biggest “voice” in your 
community. A building face clock 
alone can’t do it—it’s seen by too few 
people. Just be sure the chimes are by 
Schulmerich. That way you know 
they’re the best. 


Can be used with your present 
clock—or without a clock. Fully au- 
tomatic. Takes little space. Write! 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 


47118 Carillon Hill . Sellersville, Pa. 


good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 


THI 


CHASE 
AANHATTAN 
BANK 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 
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joint names without proper legal 
advice. This discussion has been 
designed to point out the advantages, 
Cisadvantages, and other practical 
considerations to be weighed by the 
proper owner in the development of 
the property ownership. 

“If you neglect making a will, the 


| state will distribute your property 


upon your death in a manner that 
may or may not be to the best 


| interest of your family.” 


What Can You Afford to Pay 
for New Business? 


EARL R. HupSsON, president Ken- 
nedy Sinclaire, Inc., Montclair, N. J. 


| iF we assume that the trust market 
| is a highly selective one, a market 


qualified by the age and wealth of 
the prospect, and if we assume 
further that trust service is not a 
consumer item, a package picked off 


| the shelves by the purchaser, but in- 


stead must be skillfully sold by 
trained solicitors, we can logically 
conclude that in planning your new 
business budget you must include 
a goodly sum for the training, main- 


| tenance, and supervision of one or 


more solicitors—a sales staff. 
Despite the fact that personal 
solicitation has been widely recog- 
nized and is widely practiced by 
banks all over the United States, 
there nevertheless remains much 
misunderstanding as to the function 
of the solicitor. Often his ability to 


| plan estates, his technical knowledge 
| in the estate planning field, has been 


emphasized at the expense of his 
sales ability. If we assume that a 
new business man must be a sales- 
man as well as a technician, then it 


follows that he needs sales training 
and sales supervision to realize his 
full potential. This is important. 

Trust new business men are paid 
anywhere from $5,000 to $25,000 a 
year and more depending on their 
experience and their production. | 
can’t see how a bank anywhere can 
invest less than $5,000 on a solicitor, 
and this chap would be pretty green 
and inexperienced. His salary should 
rise rapidly as his production in- 
creases. In addition to the man’s 
salary, you should invest each year 
at least $2,500 in supervising his 
sales effort. A failure to supervise 
even an experienced salesman can 
be very costly. 


Effective Personnel Appraisal 


RALPH E. BOYNTON, director of 
training, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco. 


A FAIR and accurate personnel ap- 
praisal system is the foundation 
upon which a good management de- 
development program rests. Some 
companies have developed excellent 
means of gathering information but 
have never had the courage to let 
those appraised know the results. 
Thus, the only way any one finds out 
anything about his appraisal is 
through the grapevine. A few indi- 
viduals who are optimistic believe 
they are perfect and don’t need to 
know the results anyway. A few 
who are pessimistic look forward to 
being fired. Midway between these 
extremes are those who are indif- 
ferent or who have lost all hope, and 
who, in addition, probably do most 
of the work. Really effective per- 
sonnel appraisal programs must pro- 
vide for counseling so that those 
who have been appraised can use the 


Investment panel, left to right, Shelby C. Davis; Arthur J. O’Hara; Joseph C. Bick- 
ford; Wesley F. Jones; and Victor R. Graves, vice-president and trust officer, 
Peoples National Bank of Washington, Seattle, chairman of the session 
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considered judgment of their super- 
visors as the basis for their con- 
tinuing self-development. 


Multi-Employer-Employee 
Benefit Plans 

JosEPH L. HEALY, assistant trust 
officer, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


W: try to have our contract with 
the trustees cover the following 
points: 


(1) Establish our authority to re- 
ceive and accept custody of all contri- 
butions. (2) Outline the steps to be 
taken with respect to delinquent con- 
tractors. (2) Establish our authority 
to make disbursements. (4) Set forth 
what records we will maintain. (5) In- 
dicate to whom we will be responsible 
for eligibility. (6) Indicate the mate- 
rial we will provide to the employers 
and employees. (7) Indicate the claim 
services we will furnish. (8) Indicate 
the investment service we will furnish. 
(9) Indicate the frequency of our re- 
porting. (10) Indicate our fee basis. 
(11) Provide an exculpatory clause. 
(12) Indicate the duration of the con- 
tract. 


Trusteed and Insured 
Pension Plans 


PAUL A. WARNER, president of 
Warner-Watson, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


O NE of the most effective new busi- 
ness approaches usually made by in- 
surance salesmen is the value of the 
insurance company guaranty. The 
fact that an employee’s pension is 


| Monthly Review 


CNTR THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


& OBJECTIVE look at. developments and 
trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 
the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 
nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, orare thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
across Canada and abroad, 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


guaranteed for life becomes of para- 
mount importance. The fact is rarely 
mentioned that if the employee lives 
longer than the insurance company 
expected him to live, the employer, 
Economics Department, 8. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 


44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


“Dad, I thought I’d better clear it with 
you, so is it OK if I pray for a ‘banker’s 
son’ allowance?” 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the 
Monthly Review. 


Street 


City__ 


Company_ 
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We firmly believe that no economic slowdown can alter the 
rapid technological advances that are changing 

the nature of American finance... nor should today’s 
economic picture prevent the modernizing 

of financial buildings. 


In fact, institutions modernizing now can 

make notable savings in construction costs. While 

labor rates have not dropped, contracting is more 
competitive than at any time in recent years. New 

design ideas and materials are also lowering building costs. 


An experienced financial design team is best qualified to 
incorporate these economies in your institution’s design. 
Please contact us for complete details. 


Write for our thought-provoking folder, “Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as you 
wish. Better still, why not have our representative visit 

your institution? There is naturally no obligation. 


Design for Financial Institutions 
T Cc THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK * CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 


| 


in fact, is charged for the additional 
cost. This is accomplished in many 
ways, but usually by withholding 
earnings in excess of those inherent 
in the basic premium rate structure 
or by increasing premium rates, 
Hence, it is apparent that the guar- 
anty is of little value except in the 
event the plan is discontinued. 

It would appear that a pension 
fund is for practical purposes a 
“cost plus” operation whether it is 
insured or trusteed. Consequently 
it becomes primarily an investment 
function; a function which the 
banks, by the very nature of their 
historical operation, are eminently 
well qualified to handle; a function 
wherein the banks’ minimum ad- 
vantages are exemption from Fed- 
eral income and state premium taxes 
plus the right to invest in equities 
to reduce costs and as a hedge 
against inflation. 

If these factors can be clearly ex- 
plained to the employer who may 
be considering the adoption of a 
pension plan, the success of the 
trustees method is inevitable. 


Investments 


Members of the panel: WESLEY F. 
JONES, assistant vice-president, Se- 
curity - First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, moderator ; JOSEPH C. BICK- 
FORD, assistant vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS, managing 
partner, Shelby Cullom Davis and 
Company, New York; and ARTHUR 
J. O'HARA, vice-president, The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago. 


C cannon stocks in selected indus- 
tries and in individual companies 
with good management records are 
desirable holdings in an investment 
program on a long-term basis, the 
panel agreed. Members of the panel 
were unanimous in their belief that 
there will be long-term growth in 
the economy reflected by population 
increases and technological advances. 
However, individual panel members 
pointed out that under inflationary 
conditions higher earnings and divi- 
dends from common stocks are not 
assured and that sound investment 
programs do not neglect bonds on 
which current income rates are out- 
standingly good. They agreed that 
the present high stock market may 
not be justified in the light of pres- 
ent conditions. 


If you know you don’t know much, 
you are smarter than most people. 
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This ADVANCED 


Se Bookkeeping Machine offers 
S 


savings every second... 


. because you save when you buy it, save 
while you use it. The big, rugged Monroe 
President tames time with a score of advanced 
labor-saving features including exclusive Printed 
Activity Count. There's no load limit with the 
President. It's built to stand up under constant 
everyday, all-day conditions. Yet, for all its 


premium performance, the President costs hun- 


dreds of dollars less than comparable machines. 


See the MAN from 


for CALCULATING* 

‘ ADDING +» ACCOUNTING 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc , Orange, New Jersey , DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
A DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world 


November 1956 
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Bank Women Discuss Operating 


N abundant mixture of intelli- 
A gent program planning and 
southern charm and hospital- 
ity scored a “grand slam home run” 
hit with the 450 women bank execu- 
tives attending the 36th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Women in Atlanta, Ga. 
Authorities on various aspects of 
operations in small banks, includ- 
ing electronics, loans, personnel 
management, trusts, careers in bank- 
ing, bank salesmanship, and world 
peace appeared on the well-balanced 
program. 


Opportunities for 
Advanced Education 

President Iweta Miller reported 
that 11 women bankers attended the 
June session of the School of Bank- 
ing in the South at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, and that 
11 attended the opening session of 
the Southwestern Graduate School 
of Banking at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. DeWitt Ray, 
senior vice-president of the Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, was reported 
as offering facilities for 50 bank 
women at the SMU school next year. 
Miss Miller, who is assistant vice- 
president of the First City National 
Bank in Houston, Tex., added that 
of the 35 papers accepted for the 
library of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association following the 
1958 session of the FPRA school at 
Northwestern University, five were 
submitted by NABW members. 

Miss Miller expressed the hope 
that association members will make 
the strongest possible effort to take 
advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by these schools to get ad- 
vanced training in banking. 

In asking the women bankers to 
join with the American Institute of 
Banking in being bridge builders 
for young bank employees, Institute 
President Gerard E. Hayes said that 
60% of its members are women. He 
spoke on “The Forward Look in 
Bank Education” at the Jean Arnot 
Reid luncheon. 
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Procedures 


MARY B. LEACH 


Convention General Chairman Nevada H. Pickett (Trust Company of Georgia), the 
Hon. W. B. Hartsfield (Mayor of Atlanta), and NABW President Miller at the 
opening session 


Jean Arnot Reid Award 


Anna Foster, assistant to the 
branch administrator (Vice - presi- 
dent J. W. Barrett) of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, was pre- 
sented with the Jean Arnot Reid 
Award at a special luncheon in her 
honor. The Reid Award is given 
each year to one of the 10 top 
American Institute of Banking grad- 
uates of the previous year who seems 
best fitted through her integrity of 
character and efficiency of her work 
to represent women in banking. Mrs. 
Foster was presented by Hilda H. 
Kollmann, Blue Island, IIll., chairman 
of the NABW Founder’s Tribute 
Committee, and received the award 
from President Miller. 

A few highlights from the con- 
vention addresses are presented: 


Operations in Small Banks 


SPEAKERS: Alice Akes, assistant vice- 
president, Decatur County State Bank, 
Leon, Iowa, on “How Country Banks 
Benefit from Automation”; Annabelle 
Schmidt, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Pullman, Wash., on “Audit 
Control in Small Banks”; and Thekla 
I. Burns, manager, Women’s Depart- 
ment, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, on “Correspondent Bank Ser- 
vices.” 


Miss Akes: Our first undertaking 


was to inform our customers what 
we were doing and how they would 
benefit. . . . We feel that this time- 
consuming project was worth every 
bit of effort. By explaining what 
was to be done, and why, we allowed 
our customers to look forward to 
the change and to anticipate with 
us the advantages. Customers sel- 
dom resent changes they understand. 


Miss Schmidt: What is audit con- 
trol? One authority says it con- 
sists of five specific steps: (1) To 
see that every asset is under con- 
trol; (2) to see that every item of 
income due has been received and 
accounted for; (3) to see that every 
disbursement was proper; (4) to 
see that capital funds and reserves 
are intact; (5) if the bank has trust 
powers, to see that the property of 
others held in trust is under con- 
trol and that all items of income 
and expense related thereto are all 
accounted for and proper. 


Miss Burns: Large city banks 
generally stand ready to assist cor- 
respondent banks on their portfolio 
problems. This usually will take the 
form of a portfolio review service, 
which can be performed on either a 
continuing, or—for lack of a better 
description—a “spot” basis. 
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Under the continuing basis, the 
city correspondent takes on the 
cloak of a permanent portfolio ad- 
yiser. The personnel performing 
this service becomes as familiar as 
possible with the operating require- 
ments and policies of the corre- 
spondent, and works closely with 
senior management of the corre- 
spondent in developing and affecting 
portfolio policy and moves. As might 
be expected, therefore, close con- 
tact is maintained with the corre- 
spondent and communications are 
frequent during Treasury financing, 
as well as when the correspondent 
needs cash or has funds available 
for investment. 

The moderator of this panel was 
Cora I. Blanchard, assistant treas- 
urer, Suffolk Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


Trusts 


SPEAKERS: Ruth R. Roy, assistant 
secretary, Security Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., on “Automation and 
Income Tax”; Mary L. Jessee, assistant 
trust officer, Gary (Ind.) National 
Bank, on “Common Trust Funds”; and 
Nancye B. Staub, trust officer, The 
Morristown (N.J.) Trust Company, on 
“Selling Trust Services.” 


Miss Roy: With the use of the 


machinery we now have (IBM Sys- 
tem) we are able to get these data: 

(1) A daily journal showing all 
principal and income transactions in 
all trust department accounts listed 
by account number. 

(2) A daily journal of all income 
and principal cash and investment 
balances, also listed by account 
number. 

(3) A complete statement of any 
one or any number of accounts show- 
ing principal items only, with full 
descriptions. 

(4) An income and principal 
statement of any one or any num- 
ber of accounts showing all trans- 
actions in chronological order and 
current balances. 

(5) A statement for income tax 
purposes which accumulates and 
segregates information as needed 
for tax purposes. 

(6) A current record of the total 
trust department holding of any 
particular security is available at 
all times. 

(7) Distributions and the taxabil- 
ity of distributions from the com- 


mon trust funds. 
Miss Jessee: Some values of a 
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Newly Elected 


The election of new officers was an 
important feature of the convention. 
The complete roster of officers for the 
1958-1959 NABW year is as follows: 

President, Charlotte A. Engel, trust 
officer, National Savings and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-president, Helen L. Rhinehart, 
secretary of the Brenton Companies 
and assistant vice-president, National 
Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary, Virginia H. 
Burgess, assistant secretary, Anacostia 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Corresponding Secretary, Frances B. 
Poole, assistant treasurer-assistant sec- 
retary, McLachlen Banking Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer (reelected), Corinne Pool, 
assistant cashier and auditor, First 
National Bank of Holland, Mich. 

Twelve regional vice-presidents were 
elected, as follows: 

Lake Division—Hilda H. Kollmann, 
vice-president and cashier, State Bank 
of Blue Island, III. 

Middle Atlantic—Betty E. Ingram, 
secretary, Altoona (Pa.) Trust Co. 

Mid-West—Dorothy Traugott, vice- 
president and director, Farmers Ex- 


Common Trust Fund: (1) It elimi- 
nates a great deal of book work; 
(2) it is possible to increase the an- 
nual income of the participant; (3) 
it facilitates the work of our Trust 
Investment Committee; and (4) it 
allows for diversification of invest- 
ment that would be impossible in 
our smaller trust accounts. 

Mrs. Staub: One of the most effec- 
tive ads our bank ever ran was one 
in which our advertising agent used 
a photograph of our estate planning 
officer seated at the desk, discussing 


NABW Officers 


change Bank, Parkville, Mo. 

New England—Pauline B. Edgecomb, 
trust officer, The New England Trust 
Co., Boston. 

North Atlantic—Pearl Gaulette, as- 
sistant secretary, Bank of America, 
New York City. 

North Central—Frances Baker, wo- 
men’s representative, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwestern — Margaret Corrigan, 
manager and director of School Sav- 
ings Department, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle. 

Rocky Mountain —Macine R. Mel- 
cher, assistant vice-president, Greeley 
(Colo.) National Bank. 

Southeastern Division—Jewel S. Bre- 
land, assistant cashier, The Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Columbia, 
S.C. 

Southern—Alma G. Reese, assistant 
vice-president, Northern Bank of Ten- 
nessee, Clarksville. 

Southwestern—Ruth Haliburton, as- 
sistant vice-president, First State Bank 
of Vega, Texas. 

Western—F lorence D. Littlefield, es- 
crow officer, California Bank, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


estate plans with a customer. The 
text told the story: This man is 
planning ahead ... At the moment 
he’s consulting Nancye Staub, etc. 
The response to this ad was immedi- 
ate and lasting. Even two years after 
it was run a man came in with a 
dog-eared copy of the ad which he 
had carried in his wallet as a re- 
minder to come in. 

In advertising care must be used 
to make the message informative. 
One thought at the time, effectively 
expressed, is more apt to be read 
and to stick, than a mass of verbi- 


1958-59 NABW officers, left to right: Mrs. Poole, Miss Rhinehart, Miss Engel, 
Miss Pool, and Mrs. Burgess 
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BLOUIN DISPLAYS 


age. The tenor of the advertising 
| should stress the YOU attitude. The 
object of trust service is to help the 
customer. 

Ruth K. Donnelly, assistant trust 
| Officer, Liberty National Bank and 

Trust Company, Louisville, Ky., was 
| panel moderator. 


| Career Vision—Past and Future 


| SPEAKERS: Marion Anderton, assis- 
tant cashier, Bank of America N. T. & 


ERVIC ES | S. A., San Francisco, and Ruth E. Sher- 


Harte Bank 


THE PLACE to sell bank services is 
at the bank itself ... and that’s where 
Blouin displays go to work. Alert 
banks use Blouin displays, like these, 
to build new business). WHY DON’T 
YOU? Drop us a line and let us help 
you sell MORE bank services. 


MAURICE F. BLOUIN, INC. 


Bank Exhibits 
SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 


and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write 8. BROD, 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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rill, vice-president, First National Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn. 
Mrs. 


Anderton: Surveys taken, 


from time to time, by the A.B.A. 


and by independent researchers con- 
firm the shortage of executive and 
official personnel in banks in the 
coming years. Capability on the job 
is the most important qualification, 


| not whether they are men or women. 


Mrs. Sherrill: Never in our his- 


| tory has there been a time when 


individual initiative was more sorely 


| needed than it is today. Never has 


there been as great an opportunity 
for the man or woman who pos- 


| sesses it as exists right now. 


Treva Ann Moore, vice-president 
and cashier, The Beach Bank, Jack- 
| sonville, Fla., presided at this ses- 
sion. 


Bank Selling— 
Opportunities Unlimited 


SPEAKERS: Virginia A. Rehme, vice- 
president, Southern Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, St. Louis, Mo., on “Business 
Development—Direct Approach”; Lela 
B. Walker Heisey, president, Citizens 
| State Bank, Carleton, Nebr., on “Com- 
munity Relations—Indirect Approach”; 
and Norma S. Stone, advertising man- 
ager, Lincoln National Bank & Trust 
| Company, Syracuse, N. Y., on “Adver- 

tising—Silent Salesman.” 


Miss Rehme: One avenue of busi- 
ness development that is sadly ne- 
glected is the old customer. Too 
often we take the attitude that “he’s 
been coming here an awfully long 
time—he’ll keep coming.” No doubt 

| he will, but a more pleasant rela- 
tionship could be developed if one 
of the officers took time out to call 
and say “hello—are you satisfied”? 
Your calling on him in his place of 
business will make him feel impor- 
tant (and he is!). 


Mrs. Heisey: Contact in the com- 
| munity should be made that will 


bring people to you. The cashier and 
I belong to most all of the organ- 
izations and clubs in the commu- 
nity. This way we are in the eyes 
of the people who do not visit our 
bank as often as others. We fee] 
that nothing takes the place of the 
activities of the community and be- 
ing informed about what some one 
else has done and also keeping up 
with the pros and cons of the dif- 
ferent organizations. 


Miss Stone: Our advertising must 
put before the public the peculiar 
advantages, conveniences, incentives, 
policies which cause customers to 
prefer our bank to the one across 
the street. We must persuade Mr. 
Public that we alone will understand 
his financial needs and his problems; 
that we will be sympathetic; that 
we will have the best and most ex- 
pedient solutions for him. 

Bess B. Stinson, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, was moderator of this ses- 
sion. 


Loans 


SPEAKERS: Ora I. Cox, assistant vice- 
president, The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, on “Commercial 
Loans”; Kathryn Owens, cashier, Dous- 
man (Wis.) State Bank, on “Farm- 
Industry Loans”; and Mary E. Johnson, 
assistant manager, Instalment Loan 
Department, The First National Bank 
of Boston, Mass., on “Consumer 
Credit.” 


Miss Cox: The reasons borrowers 
may have for seeking term loans 
can be almost as numerous as the 
borrowers themselves. However, 
some of the more obvious reasons 
are these. (1) Short term bank 
credit can be eliminated by a term 
loan. (2) It is easier and cheaper 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


President Miller, left, embraces Jean 
Arnot Reid Award Winner Anna Foster 
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a View of a teller’s working area, United States Na- 
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er permitting them to readily remove coins from the 
cup attached to the end of the delivery chute. 
| 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 
1G November 1958 
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to borrow term money than to make 
public offering of bonds or secur- 
ities. (3) A borrower can deal with 
a group of bank lenders with a great 
deal more flexibility than can be 
obtained in dealing with a group of 
bondholders. 


Mrs. Owens: The volume of farm 
business, percentagewise, has de- 
creased steadily through the years. 
One of the big factors in this de- 
cline is the gradual urbanization of 


Kansas City now ranks second only 
to Detroit in automobile assemblies. 
We point with pride to our large 
B.O.P. plant, a gigantic Ford plant, 
and the vast Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body plants here. Moreover, with 
Chevrolet’s recently announced ex- 
pansion of 215,000 square feet in its 
assembly facilities here, we like to 
think that we’ll soon have “the motor 
city” itself looking to its laurels. 


our area. The decline is a strong 
indication of several trends that 
have been taking place in the farm 
industry. One trend is the disap- 
pearance of the very small and 
marginal farm. Another trend is 
the increasing volume of farm credit 
extended by nonbank sources. An- 
other trend is that methods of rais- 
ing and handling crops have im- 
proved steadily in the last decade. 


Miss Johnson: Consumer credit is 
the youngest member of a most con- 
servative family. He has justifiably 


How does this concern banking? Well, 
at least indirectly, for our remarkable 
industrial growth is one reason why 
bank clearings here are up 330% over 
1940; and why representation here has 
become so essential to banking and 
business elsewhere. Perhaps this also 
explains why City National now has the 


privilege of serving more than 1,000 


correspondent banks, and thousands of 
businesses throughout the world. 


Your Kansas City Account is Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


10TH & GRAND « KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 


Established 1913 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


won the affection of most of the 
banking profession as a healthy, 
wholesome, and productive member 
of the family. With wise bank su- 
pervision, he will grow even more 
so. We have every right to be proud 
of consumer credit. 

The moderator of this panel was 
Agnes B. Barber, executive vice- 
president and director, Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Miami Shores, Fla. 


Personnel 

SPEAKERS: R. Elizabeth Blaul, per- 
sonnel director, LaSalle National Bank, 
Chicago, on “Importance of Communi- 
cation with Personnel”; Alice G. O’Con- 
nor, The Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston, on “Training Program”; 
and Betty A. Doernbach, assistant sec- 
retary, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
on “Orientation.” 


Miss Blaul: We need to analyze 
our communications program to see 
that we are incorporating these five 
principles: (1) Establishing the 
common ground; (2) deciding how 
much to communicate; (3) deciding 
the timing of the communication; 
(4) creating an atmosphere con- 
ducive to employee listening; and 
(5) applying the positive approach. 


Miss O’Connor: In all depart- 
ments an evaluation is made of the 
employees to see who needs total 
training in his present job, who 
might improve by additional or re- 
fresher training, and who might be 
prepared to move into positions of 
greater responsibility. In this con- 
nection, our personnel records, es- 
pecially our merit ratings, are ex- 
amined, and previous training or 
education which may be appropriate 
for the work to be learned is noted. 
Occasionally employees slated for 
promotion are asked to take a series 
of aptitude and interest tests to aid 
in determining their potential. It 
ig important to schedule the train- 
ing with the least possible disturb- 
ance to normal bank operations. 


Miss Doernbach: My company has 
a formalized program which we find 
quite satisfactory. In brief, it is: 

We hold two group meetings; the 
first during the first or second week 
of employment and the second at 
the end of the 3-month probation- 
ary period. A personal invitation 
to attend the meeting is sent to the 
employees via their supervisors. 

The training director conducts the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 24, 1958 


e 
ee 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $219,068,686.53 
U. S. Government Bonds $183,542,962.49 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 18,350,326.15 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,500,000.00 
Other Investments... . 4,047,914.55 207,441,203.19 


Loans and Discounts 229,082,639.11 
Federal Funds Sold 8,000,000.00 
14,746,410.00 
1.00 


14,746,436.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 2,180,069.28 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit... ... 4,464,668.87 


TOTAL RESOURCES $684,983,702.98 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus .. 25,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,834,514.13 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT... $ 53,834,514.13 
Reserve Accounts $ 4,024,663.22 
Liability on Letters of Credit 4,464,668.87 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual $472,776,183.11 
141,748,736.61 
8,134,937.04 622,659,856.76 


$684,983,702.98 


FIRST 
WATIONAL BAN 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


November 1956 
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Burroughs—TM 


Nothing will pay you such dividends now as a good look 
around before you leap into the electronic bookkeeping 
machine market. Did you know, for instance, that only the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine offers 
complete programming flexibility, with these advantages: 


@ Easy adaptation to change in operations. 
@ Freedom to change forms design. 
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Compare! 
In electronic bookkeeping... 


ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES 
YOU COMPLETE 
PROGRAMMING 

FLEXIBILITY! 


@ You can easily switch the machine from job 
to job. No factory change needed. 


@ Advanced techniques like those used in the 
most advanced electronic computers permit 
functions and full information to be pro 


grammed in the machine’s sensing panel. 
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There’s a lot to think about there. Yet complete program- 
ming flexibility is only one of a battery of exclusive advances— 
such as full electronic verification—built into the Burroughs 
Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. See how this ma- 
thine, with its unequalled features and functions, can do 
more work for you in less time and do it more accurately, 
simply and economically than anything else around. 


Call our nearby branch office for full details today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


November 1958 


BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


By Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Call on the bank that specializes in financing foreign trade. The 
“Hongkong Bank’s” 39 branches throughout the Far East are 
ready to give you current information on credits and conditions. 

Complete banking facilities in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
(through our California subsidiary) and the facilities of our New 
York agency can now put our 93 years’ experience to work for 
you in one call. 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTA STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 


Staff Selling 
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particular service.” These hour- 
long meetings follow various pat- 
terns. Charts, graphs, cartoon 
posters, props, films, skits, quizzes, 
role playing, team efforts, records 
and tape recordings are used. Staff 
participation is the keynote of every 
meeting. We change the pace, put 
15 or more hours into planning each 
1-hour program, and many more 
hours into preparation. We use new 
approaches to add interest and en- 
courage discussion, to stimulate re- 
membrance of material and active, 
regular use of suggestions. 


Recognition and Competition 


We were confident tellers wouldn’t 
sell unless they were not only told 
but shown how to sell and how sell- 
ing would directly benefit them. We 
have an outstanding group of con- 
tact staff members and it is our 
policy to recognize exceptional sales 
ability through advancement in 
salary and position, where war- 
ranted, rather than by prizes or cash 
awards. Therefore, we include in the 
personnel record of each contact 
staff member a month-by-month in- 
dication of the individual’s selling | 
performance and results. This in- 
formation is considered by person- | 
nel committees, department heads 
and supervisors, along with other 
important factors, in making salary 
increases, determining transfers or 
promotions. 

Tellers sell best, and with most 
consistent results, personal improv- 
ment, and satisfaction when they 
try their selling hand every banking 
day. With this in mind, we set up 
quotas on solicitations and sales for 
individual staff members for cities 
where we operate and for neighbor- 
hood offices. Office quotas are based 
on the number of individuals avail- 
able to sell. We ask each teller to 
make at least one good selling solici- 
tation every banking day. This helps 
build the selling habit into the job. 
The average paying and receiving 
teller, depending on the office, win- 
dow location, day of the week, and 
volume, will serve between 35 and 
150 people a day, plenty of oppor- 
tunity to make at least one good 
selling solicitation each day. Some, 
of course, make more. Our experi- 
ence is that one sale will develop 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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Who says an expert is someone from out of town? 


It’s amazing the amount of informa- 
tion a banker has about his own 
community. Not on banking alone, 
but on a broad variety of subjects. 
He’s close to so many business trans- 
actions and to so many community 
events that he literally keeps his 
finger on the town. 

At City National, we mutually 
exchange information with hundreds 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


of bankers around the country. Fre- 
quently, they will call on us for data 
to help make important decisions 
for their customers. Through our 
Bank Wire, we’ve been able to help 
our correspondents maintain their 
reputations as the most knowledge- 
able men in their community. 

In the Midwest, we perform many 
functions for our correspondent 


friends. And whenever we do a job 
for an out of town bank, we try to 
handle the job as carefully as they 
would handle it themselves. 
Perhaps you and your bank could 
use the powerful resources of City 
National to assist you in serving your 
customers. If you’d like to learn of 
the help we can give, why not phone 
us. We’d like to do business with you. 


Cunrw WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
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from every three’ or four solicita- 
tions provided that they are good 
selling solicitations, each including 
the fundamental sales steps in which 
we train tellers. 

We know that teller interest and 
participation in the program will 
rise and fall with that shown by 
management. To provide the needed 
stimulation, we set up and maintain 
a statewide sales supervisory organi- 
zation with an overall sales manager 
guiding the program at our 43 offices 
in 12 cities. There is also an indi- 


vidual sales manager (an officer) 
and a coordinator (his staff member 
assistant) to promote and stimulate 
the program in each city. This is 
just one and not the sole, duty of 
the sales manager, and operating 
or banking department officers are 
selected who also have personnel 
responsibilities. 

For a closer look at results from 
this type program, take one month’s 
activity—July 1958. In four weeks, 
the tellers and contact staff made 
5,188 solicitations which resulted in 
1,636 sales of new accounts and ad- 
ditional services for a selling aver- 


How TI sells home ownership 
to your customers... 
protects them, too/ 


Why own a home? 


PETS! 


You'll find that it's simply fun to keep 
when you own your own home. 

find that homes need 
Tithe insurance und Trist 
yet imespensive way te fally protect pone 
Ube property you Remember that only bax 
complete set of Los Angeles county land recurds aod 


And a 
pulley is the safe. 


Americs’s largest staff of tille sperialists. 
Liule wonder California property qwwers have in 
on “TL. protection” far over three generations’ 


Von can 


Title Insurance a 
Trust Company 


433 S. Spring Stenet, Los Angeles 54 - MAdison 62411 


Through local newspaper ads, Title Insurance is selling the bene- 
fits of owning property ... benefits like Pets and Hobbies and 


Flowers and Children. 


When your customers buy in California, be sure to give their 
property, and all the many benefits that go with it, the safe, 
sure protection of a Title Insurance policy. 


T.I.’s fast, low-cost dependable title service is made possible by 
America’s largest staff of title specialists, complete land records 
in 15 California counties, and 65 years of title service experience. 


Remember—the best safeguard for buyers, sellers and lenders 
is a Title Insurance and Trust Company policy. 


“You can be sure 
when TI insures’”’ 


America’s Largest 
Title Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 - MAdison 6-2411 


(Branches and subsidiary companies in fifteen California counties) 


age of 32%. Approximately one out 
of every three persons solicited was 
sold. These sales include 528 regular 
checking accounts; 73 special check- 
ing accounts; 423 savings accounts; 
110 Save-O-Matics (automatic say. 
ings plan for individuals); 140 safe 
deposit box rentals; 15 insurance 
services sales; 257 travelers checks 
service sales; 10 travel department 
service sales; and some 59 other 
miscellaneous Wachovia services. 
This was not “walk-in business!” 
Wachovia staff members achieved 
this sizable number of new accounts 
by knowing the bank’s services well 
enough to discuss and sell them; by 
knowing how to recognize sales leads 
and keeping alert to opportunities to 
solicit new and additional business 
from customers and prospects; and, 
through following up sales ap- 
proaches by sincerely and enthusi- 
astically asking for the account. 


No Point System 


The mechanics of the program are 
simple. We purposely do not use a 
point, or a weighted factor, method 
of scoring or in any other way com- 
plicate our record keeping system. 
We count each sale (no matter what 
service or what size account or open- 
ing balance) as one unit of new 
business. This assures that tellers 
approach all new business opportu- 
nities (accounts of all sizes) with 
equal attention, interest, and en- 
thusiasm .. . that all customers and 
prospects receive the same high 
quality of service. 


Sales Determine Winners 


Each time a customer or prospect 
is solicited for a service, the staff 
member turns in a solicitation card 
on which is indicated the essential 
information about the prospect and 
the service solicited. Here the tell- 
ers’ responsibility for the mechanics 
of the program ends. These cards 
are directed to the local sales man- 
ager, who reviews them before pass- 
ing them on to his coordinator. From 
his review of cards, the sales man- 
ager knows whom to congratulate 
for a good selling job and whom to 
work with, and further train, to im- 
prove solicitation and sales ability. 

All solicitation cards are checked 
against a daily list of accounts 
opened and closed to determine 
which solicitations result in sales. 
Many services are sold on the spot. 
Those that do not result in sales 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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A banker takes a hand 


When the siren screams and the 
volunteer firemen scramble, there’s 
probably a banker in the brigade. 

And for good reason. 

To understand and serve his 
community, a banker has to know 
its people and its problems first- 
hand. 

Living and working among 
depositors and customers increases 
his ability to help a community 
financially. Right in the thick of 
things he’s better qualified to put 
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the community’s money to work 
wisely and profitably. 

By participating and serving at 
the same time today’s banker is 
well qualified to give sound assist- 
ance when asked to weigh a per- 
sonal financial problem, or advise 
on business or civic money matters. 

Willingly accepting the many 
responsibilities his community 
gives him, and getting to know his 
neighbors to the core, the banker 
steadily builds a more useful bank. 


And usefulness is what makes 
commercial banks more important 
day by day to the whole American 
economy and the American people. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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within 30 days are returned to tell- 
ers for follow-up and re-solicitation. 
The coerdinator in each city sends 
a weekly report of solicitations and 
sales to the systemwide sales man- 
ager. From these statistics, the 
monthly Staff Sales Bulletin is com- 
piled. 

Leading salesmen at each office 
are given prominent mention in the 
Bulletin. As further recognition, 
the local office head and the local 
sales manager in each city makes 
appropriate comments and congratu- 


The number to call 
in Boston 
LAfayette 3-6800 


lates the sales leader in the presence 
of his or her associates. 

We believe we are on the right 
track in our Staff Sales Program. 
We wanted a plan that would fit into 
our overall business development 
system and one which would wear 
well with our tellers from the stand- 
point of their continuing participa- 
tion. We also wanted a program 
which would not cause customer 
irritation and which would not have 
a racing atmosphere about it. The 
reaction both from our customers 
and from our staff has been ex- 
tremely good. The low-pressure, 


for prompt service on all 
correspondent business in 


New England 
The National 


Shawmut Bank . 


OF BOSTON 
40 Water Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- 
cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 46 years’ expe- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every 
important commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Antonio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$30,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
$ 6,590,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


day-by-day approach seems closest 
to our original idea and goal. It is 
a simple, flexible plan and brings 
steady, substantial sales results. 

The program is accepted by staff 
members as part of their job re- 
sponsibility and happily, too, as an 
opportunity to show their selling 
ability. It also provides for our 
bank’s management another effec- 
tive yardstick by which to measure 
the value of individual staff mem- 
bers (the sales efforts and results 
of contact personnel) at the time 
salary increases, promotions or ad- 
vancements are being considered. 
Our customers regard the Staff 
Sales Program as a friendly and sin- 
cere expression of the bank, through 
its contact personnel, to be of ad- 
ditional service. This is exactly what 
it is. 


Some Conclusions 


In developing and operating our 
program, we have come to several 
conclusions about the in-bank selling 
of services by tellers and other con- 
tact staff members. Based on our 
experience, we believe: (1) That 
essentially there is no difference 
between selling bank services and 
selling any other intangible; (2) 
that selling bank services is, in fact, 
easier than selling many types of 
intangibles .. . and that tellers and 
other contact personnel can be 
trained to sell; and (3) that in this 
modern day era of banking that tell- 
ers must sell as well as serve if the 
customer is to receive the kind of 
attention he deserves, if the staff 
member is to take advantage of his 
opportunities for personal develop- 
ment and advancement, and if the 
bank is to avail itself of all its new 
business opportunities and of the 
full potential to market its services. 


Magic at Work 
We are convinced that if there is 
any magic in this or in any similar 
type of staff business development 
it lies in having a sound plan, giving 
credit and recognition where it is 
due, using imagination to implement 
the program with ideas, and back- 
ing it up with plenty of hard work 
and daily supervision and support. 
It takes the active encouragement 
of every member of bank manage- 
ment every day and anything less 
will not produce the desired response 
and will result in lost ground which 
will be sorely, if ever, regained. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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William H. Chapman, District M anager, A merican EB xpress, Cincinnati 


know she’s somewhere in Europe . 


HIs was a worried Cincinnati 

mother, talking to William H. 
Chapman, District Manager of the 
American Express Company there. 
Her daughter, on a cycling tour, had 
not written. Could Mr. Chapman find 
out if she was all right? 

By checking with other District 
Managers in Italy, Bill Chapman did 
—and in less than 12 hours! The girl 
had stopped at Nice, was pedaling to- 
ward Italy with a carefree group. 

William H. Chapman, father of 
two, well understands how to soothe 
worried parents without embarrassing 
vacationing youngsters, This calm ap- 


proach comes from years as a veteran 
American Express man. Bill has been 
Travel and Tour Escort Representative 
out of Chicago, Assistant District 
Manager in Denver, San Francisco, 
and New York, and District Manager 
in Denver for four years. 

With travel growing every year, 
more and more people depend on men 
like American Express’ Bill Chapman. 
Not only for vital banking services— 
but for the kind of personalized aid 
and understanding that American 
Express has long been noted for. 

This is important to your customers 
in a number of vital ways. The men of 


99 


American Express know languages 
and locales—enjoy helping your cus- 
tomers to find the right hotel, clear 
customs quickly, see the worth-while 
places. 

Too, they stand as a firm bulwark of 
security behind your customers—with 
quick, courteous refunds should their 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
become lost or stolen. Actually, when 
your traveling customers are in touch 
with their Américan Express man, 
they have a home-town friend away 
from home—always ready to help, in 
400 American Express offices all over 
the world. 


American Express Company 
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LET’S ASSUME 


Let’s assume that all customers of your 
bank use ordinary stock checks without 
imprinting—the kind you used to hand 
out over the counter. Naturally, you 
supply such checks free, so let’s assume 
that they cost you $1,910.10 during a 
certain four-month period. Now, let’s 
assume that you decide that all of your 
customers must use checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers 
because you are adopting a mechanized 
handling system that requires that all 
checks be imprinted. If you decided to 
supply these imprinted checks free, 
your check expense would increase, 
would it not? No matter how cheaply 
you bought them, or how inexpensively 
you printed them, they still would cost 
you more than checks which were not 
imprinted at all. Right? 


Now here is a typical case to illustrate 
how you could provide all your cus- 
tomers with imprinted checks without 
increasing your check costs at all. A 
certain bank that we serve (name on 
request) paid us $6,722.48 in the four- 
month period studied. The bank 


recovered $5,117.79 through the sale 
of fully personalized checks to customers 
who were willing to pay for them, 
leaving a net cost of $1,604.69, which 
was less than the $1,910.10 representing 
the cost of plain lithographed stock 
checks. Obviously, those customers who 
bought the fully personalized checks 
carried the load for those who were 
given “line checks” bearing merely their 
printed names and account numbers, 
but they received real high-grade 
checks and were happy to pay for them. 


After twenty years of merchandising 
the idea that “the checks you sell cost 
you nothing,” we don’t have to engage 
in conjecture because we can recite 
many case histories to prove our point. 
Two things we have learned, however. 
First, you must really try to sell checks 
—and that is where we can be of help. 
Second, you must sell high-quality 
checks—and that is what we deliver. 
So, if you think you have to absorb 
extra check expense occasioned by 
mechanization, give us the opportunity 
to prove to you that such is not the case. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Statement of Ownership 


{ STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE AcT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
Marcu 3, 1933, anD JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CopE, SECTION 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF BANKING, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, published monthly at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for Oct. 1, 1958. 


f 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, William P. Bogie, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, None. 


{ 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, 
N. - (A voluntary unincorporated association of banks); Lee P. Miller, President, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Kentucky, Pres.; Merle E. Selecman, 12 
East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., Exec. Vice-President; G. Russell Clark, 12 East 36th 
St., New York, i Executive Manager. 


{ 3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


{ 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


{ 5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, 


and triweekly newspapers only.) 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS, E£ditor 


| Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1958. 
1 Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, State of New York, No. 31-8503250. Qualified in 
New York County. 


1 (My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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You cannot merely tell a teller 
that he or she should or must sell 
bank services. Instead, we believe 
that you must show them and prove 
to them through your personnel 
policies and your salary administra- 
tion and benefits program that there 
is real incentive for them in selling 
their bank’s services. You must show 
the teller how and why it benefits 
her to sell and then specifically how 
to sell—how to open the conversa- 
tion and what to say; how to stress 
benefits to the prospect; how to 
meet objections; how to close the 
sale; how to cross-sell; or tie the 
sale of one service into the sale of 
another. Most bank tellers can ac- 
complish more than you would 
normally imagine if you will provide 
the needed encouragement, recogni- 
tion, and sales training, and will 
work to install a spirit of competi- 
tion. 

Customers and prospects defi- 
nitely appreciate being solicited for 
bank services when the sales solici- 
tation is made in a _ thoughtful, 
planned, sincere, enthusiastic, tact- 
ful, and intelligent manner. 


Serve and Sell 

In this highly competitive period 
and in the era just ahead, the in- 
bank selling efforts of tellers and 
other contact personnel become 
more and more important to profit- 
able bank management and efficient 
operations. 

In this regard, we have worked 
closely with a number of our corre- 
spondent banks assisting them in 
setting up similar staff sales pro- 
grams. Some of these correspon- 
dents have had as few as five tellers 
and contact personnel; other banks’ 
contact staffs have numbered as 
high as 75 tellers. All who have 
followed the basic plan and sug- 
gestions and who have given their 
programs the proper daily support 
are getting continuing, successful, 
and substantial results. 

A continuing, long-range and low- 
pressure Staff Sales Program, 
coupled with training in customer 
relations, is proving for us another 
effective link in our business devel- 
opment, public relations, advertising, 
and merchandising chain. 

Properly planned, guided, sup- 
ported, and promoted it can produce 
similar results for other banks of 
all sizes. (END) 
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For That 
Extra Touch 


To attract dealers and direct loan customers 
to your installment loan department 

install Continental’s PROTECTED 
PAYMENT PLAN. 


Borrowers like to do their business where 
they feel that someone cares about 

them personally. The bank that installs 
PPP can give tangible evidence that they 
are concerned about their customers’ welfare. 


By protecting your customers against 

the financial disaster caused by disability 
or death you can show that your 

bank is a good place to do business. 


Write today for a brochure explaining the 
entire PPP program in detail and how 
your bank can profit with it. 


-REDIT INSURANCE DIVISION 
-ONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland .irport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


MORE Checks 


are sorted 
FA ST ER 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


Get rapid, accurate sorting with post- 
and-file single or dual posting methods. 
Our forty years experience fulfilling your 
needs in all phases of check handling 
assure you of a best quality sorter—all 
of the operator designed features to 
improve your sorting efficiency. A com- 
plete line of Kohlhaas Sorters is avail- 
able at leading bank supply and office 
equipment firms. 


See your local dealer today . 


descriptive literature. 


the KOHLHAAS co. 


Selling to Women 
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rial it usually gets high believabil- 
ity. What an editor reports must 
be true. 

Not all news is relevant in build- 
ing an institutional image for wo- 
men. An announcement of the ap- 
pointment of the bank as a transfer 
agent or a few paragraphs on the 
bank’s acquisition of a valuable 
building do not do much to capture 
women’s minds. But progressive- 
ness and an understanding of wo- 
men’s problems are certainly a part 
of the image that most banks would 
like to build, and general news 
stories demonstrating these charac- 
teristics are welcomed by editors 
and women alike. 


Human Events Are News 


Moreover, it is not necessary to 
wait for a story until the day that 
General Motors takes out a maxi- 
mum line of credit with the bank: 
simple social and human events in- 
volving women are enough. Awards 
by the bank to prominent citizens 
or to members of its own staff, ap- 
pointments, and especially any 
honors involving women, are always 
of interest to the personality-minded 
feminine market. 

To go outside the commercial 
banking field for a moment, Edward 
E. Goat, assistant vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, operating in 
the high competition for space in 
New York’s newspapers, has done 
much to develop the image of the 
Bowery as a protective institution 
by offering writers and _ editors 
stories on how the Bowery has 
helped depositors who have run into 
various misadventures. 

In commercial banks where the 
officers have a great range of eco- 
nomic experience to draw on, it is 
also possible to develop interesting 
statements and information for the 
local papers about financial matters 
of interest to women. 


Women Like Pictures 


The simplest of all publicity re- 
leases—the photograph and caption 
—gets extremely high attention 
from feminine newspaper readers. 
Pages of pictures attract 9 out of 
10 women and individual pictures on 
these pages roll up surprisingly high 
readership figures. News pictures 


not on picture pages have drawn as 
high as 99% attention and in one 
study obtained the very high me- 
dian rating of 88% of women 
readers. 

Daniel Starch found in a recent 
study of 42 newspapers that top- 
ranking pictures pulled in this or- 
der with men and women: 


Rank in Importance 
With 
Women 
Children and babies 1 
Accidents and disas- 

ters 2 
Beauty queens, glam- 

or girls 3 
Human interest 4 
Crime 5 
Weddings and en- 

gagements 6 
Science and oddities 10 
National defense 11 

Here, as elsewhere, people show 
up as the subjects of greatest in- 
terest to women. 

Probably the strongest internal 
activity that a bank can conduct in 
building its image is to feature an 
officer as an expert on domestic fi- 
nancial affairs. This is powerful for 
two reasons: news statements and 
useful suggestions can be attributed 
to him over a continuing period of 
time and he can actually perform 
services of considerable value to wo- 
men. 

A simple version of this device 
was used some time ago when the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh made it known that a staff 
member was specifically available to 
help women with problems relating 
to their financial affairs. The ser- 
vice was ultimately made the basis 
of a successful direct mail advertis- 
ing campaign. 


With 
Men 
6 (tie) 


Agency Assistance 


Some of the larger banks are now 
hiring public relations agencies to 
augment the efforts of their own 
staffs. 

In whatever way a bank seeks to 
develop its image in women’s minds 
—through the efforts of senior of- 
ficers, or part or full-time specialists 
in the bank or of an agency outside 
—the fact that women are recog- 
nized as a special kind of market 
will be a long step in the right di- 
rection except for the unusual banks, 
big and little, that have already 
separated the feminine market as 
one needing special measures and 
special attention. (END) 
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the bank that shaped 
Hawaii’s past 
prepares for a great future 


Bishop National Bank rejuvenates its quarters 


Honolulu’s century-old Bishop National Bank has played a vital role in 

Hawaii’s development. Today, with its 23 branches, it serves over 150,000 
customers. As the Islands move toward statehood, Bishop National has 
strengthened its leadership with a complete modernization of its main quarters, 
teady to serve Hawaii’s fast-expanding banking needs. The project was entrusted 
to Bank Building Corporation’s team of specialized planners and designers. 


Within the walls of the old building, these “space engineers” increased usable 
area by 30 per cent. Electronic, centralized bookkeeping speeded up operations. 
Year-round air conditioning has improved employee productivity, boosted 
rental income. Old-fashioned work and public areas are today warm, cheerful, 
inviting. Operating efficiency has been improved. With their background of 
3,300 financial design projects, Bank Building’s specialists have helped 

prepare Bishop National for the demands of Hawaii’s exciting future. 


See for yourself the results of Bank Building’s special- 
ized remodeling techniques. Send today for “‘Banker’s 
Guide to Remodeling Existing Premises.” No obligation. 


AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton AVENUE 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. « CHICAGO, 333 N. MIcHIGAN 
AUSTIN, 2609 McCattum Dr. SAN FRANCISCO, 355 Srockton Sr, 
ATLANTA, WEsTERN UNION BLDG. 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


The dark, high-ceilinged old lobby was roofed over, 
and the space thus gained used for rental office space, 
employee facilities, air conditioning equipment, and 
new work areas. 


Bishop National’s beautiful modern lobby is today a 
downtown Honolulu showplace. Live floral display 
murals, frequently changed, add tropical glamour to 
the decor of work and public areas. 
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For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... | 


te FUJI BANK“. 


‘ed Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 

Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 
187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


NEW TAX LAW 
CREATES GOODWILL 
OPPORTUNITY ! 


SOCIAL SECURITY LAW CHANGES 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION FROM 
2% to 2!/2% 


GIVE A CHART TO EACH ACCOUNT! 


Our Payroll Tax Deduction Chart Shows 
Weekly Wage Deductions for Withhold- 
ing Tax and Social Security Tax—Both 
on the Same Line. 


PRINTED IN TWO COLORS ON HANDY 
8/2 x 12!/, CARDBOARD, WITH SPACE 
FOR YOUR IMPRINT AND MESSAGE! 


PRICES: 1000 to 4000 — I5¢ EACH 
4000 AND OVER — I10¢ EACH 


(INCLUDING IMPRINT AND MESSAGE) 
(SAMPLE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST) 
TAX FORMS, INC. 


507 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Favorable Trend 


of New Incorporations 


OR three months in a row—in 

June, July, and August — the 
number of new businesses chartered 
in the U. S. was higher than the 
corresponding months of 1957. In 
August, the national total of 12,234 
was off a bit from July, but on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, it was 
higher. As this is written, final fig- 
ures for September are not all in, 
but indications are strong that Sep- 
tember will be higher than August. 

During October-November-Decem- 
ber 1957, and on through January- 
May 1958, new incorporations were 
running behind the corresponding 
months of a year ago. Now that 
trend has reversed. 


1958 1957 
13,080 13,387 
10,466 10,791 
11,670 12,049 

12,312 
12,220 
11,269 
11,686 
11,361 
10,526 
11,251 

9,270 
10,575 


These charters may represent the 
establishment of an entirely new 
business or the enlargement of an 
cld one. They include the reorgani- 
zation of existing companies. Fre- 
quently the issuance of a charter 
indicates a need for expansion funds. 

A new incorporation is usually a 
clear sign of business change and 
thus may present, in varying de- 
grees, opportunities for new or ad- 
ditional services by financial insti- 
tutions. 

Following are comparative eight 
month totals, by state and area, for 
the period from January 1, 1958 to 
September 1, 1958, versus the cor- 
responding period of 1957. 


Eight Months 
1958 1957 
NEW ENGLAND 
325 
331 
157 
Massachusetts 2,903 
Connecticut 1,538 
740 


Total New England 5,994 


Eight Months 
1958 1957 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 18,811 
5,689 


3,094 
Total Middle Atlantic... 


East NORTH CENTRAL 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


27,594 


5,301 
1,337 
4,484 
2,617 
1,491 


Total East North Central.. 15,230 


West NortH CENTRAL 
1,229 
596 
1,880 
174 
172 
461 
643 


Total West North Central. 


ATLANTIC 


Maryland 
Delaware 


West Virginia...... 
North Carolina 

South Carolina. .... 
Georgia 

Florida 


Total South Atlantic 16,096 


East SoUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 858 
1,071 
799 
430 


Total East South Central .. 


WEstT SOUTH CENTRAL 


Louisiana 


Total West South Central. . 6,319 


MOUNTAIN 

322 

290 

Wyoming 201 
Colorado 1,282 
450 

1,141 

§28 

673 


Total Mountain 4,887 


PACIFIC 


Washington 1,224 
859 


8,980 


Total Pacific 
Total United States 


11,063 
95,167 


Source: Business Economics Department, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 
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One Wall Street 


home of your man 


at the TRVING. 


Through the Irving Trust Company, 
the bank at the head of Wall Street, flows 
a steady stream of business information 
gathered from the world over. And your 
man at the Irving is ready to put any part 
of it to work for you or your customers. 


His sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, quotations from the trading tables, 
credit files, or conversation over the 
luncheon table with an associate just back 
from abroad are a few of the local re- 
sources to which he has immediate access. . 


The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
Experienced Consultation. Safekeeping of 
Securities. 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y: 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 
Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 


Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 
Grorce A. Murpny, President 


Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, 
Senior Vice President in Charge 


“MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“getting the most 


i” out of your 
BANK-BY-MAIL 
> system" 


You can hold old custom- 
ers and get new customers 
by using the most efficient 
BANK-BY-MAIL 
system. 


CURTIS 
BANK-BY-MAIL 
SYSTEM 


@ Relieves lobby congestion be- 
cause your bank is as close as 
the nearest mail box. 

@ Increases operating efficiency 
because mail deposits reduce 
teller’s daily work load. 


LOOO 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
Please send sample of the Curtis 
BANK-BY-MAIL System. 

Name 
Bank 


Address—— 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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Undergraduate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


The nomination of a third-year 
student was specified by the Virginia 
Bankers School trustees, with several 
definite objectives in mind. They 
wanted men who had been in college 
long enough to demonstrate their 
ability, and yet they wanted to ex- 
pose the student to banking soon 
enough for him to take additional 
college courses in the subject, if he 
desired. They also wanted to attain 
the maximum educational benefit, 
which could be had only if the stu- 
dent returned to his school and 
contributed to discussions with his 
classmates in and out of class. 

“They certainly enlivened our ad- 
vance classes,” a professor remarked. 


Learning Passed On 


Another college lets its scholar- 
ship winner each year take over a 
1-hour “money and banking”’ class 
for a discussion of banking. Last 
year, the department head reported, 
the interest was so great the class 
lasted three hours. 

One of the original scholarship 
winners teaches economics in a Vir- 
ginia university. He is “heartily in 
favor” of the school, “both for 
teachers of banking subjects and also 
for students who have a vocational 
interest in banking.” 

The professor said, “My own at- 
tendance greatly added to my knowl- 
edge of the operation of commercial 
banks. Some of the areas covered 
at the school are overlooked in the 
banking textbooks.” After attending 
the school, he revised two of his 
courses to include more material. 

“Both of the students that we have 
sent,” he added, “have had high 
praise for the way it was run. Their 
experience there has deepened their 
interest in banking as a career and 
increased their knowledge in the 
field. An additional plus is the fact 
that they were both very impressed 
with the caliber of the young bankers 
they met at the school. 

“From the viewpoint of the teacher 
of banking and the student interested 
in banking as a career, I can think 
of no more rewarding and interesting 
experience than attendance at the 
Virginia Bankers School.” 

Every effort is made to get the 
outstanding juniors available. Once 
the VBA paid a baby sitter for a 
nominee. The student’s wife had a 


summer job, so the usual “room, 
board, and tuition” offer was jug- 
gled slightly to enable the student 
to attend. 

One school dropped out of the pro- 
gram for a year because it couldn't 
find “a student of sufficiently high 


caliber to recommend.” A college 
official explained: ‘We could have 
sent you an average student, but I 
would rather have our representative 
be an above-average student.” 


Eight Winners Yearly 


There have been eight scholarship 
winners at each session of the school 
since the program was inaugurated. 
Every male or co-ed college and uni- 
versity in the state is offered a 
chance to send a man, and the compe- 
tition for the award is increasing. 

“The college grapevine informs 
me,” one dean declared, “that I will 
have to run some kind of lottery to 
select next year’s candidate. I now 
have seven written requests for next 
summer’s session. I don’t know what 
you give these young people, but it 
seems to do the job.” 

The college students attend day- 
time classes in the school’s commer- 
cial division. They hear lectures— 
and the give-and-take discussion 
that goes with them—on such sub- 
jects as economics, management 
techniques, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, credit policy, and bank man- 
agement. 

At night, the college students 
gather with several bankers for their 
own seminar. At this meeting, they 
wrap up loose ends from the day’s 
lectures, dig for answers to ques- 
tions that concern them. Spirited 
discussions develop when textbook 
theory clashes with practical ex- 
perience. 


The Future and Opportunities 

More often, though, the discussion 
involves the future in banking, the 
salaries, opportunities, the thousand 
and one things a young man wants 
to know about a career. 

Two scholarship winners are now 
working in banks. Another held a 
bank job this summer before re- 
turning to his graduate studies. 
Some have gone into business, where 
their knowledge of banks and bank- 
ers is helpful. The military service 
has taken others. 

But wherever they are, the VBA 
believes they have a deeper, richer 
understanding and appreciation of 
banking. 
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Herbert F. Rawll 
Memorial 


Awards Contest 


$10,000 in Cash Awards for members of Christmas 
Club at financial institutions using the services of 
Christmas Club a Corporation 


Forty-eight years ago, the late Herbert F. Rawll, founder of Christmas Club 
a Corporation, visualized the great possibilities of introducing to our finan- 
cial institutions millions of people who never before had been inside such 
institutions, by offering them a method of weekly savings to accumulate 
money for Christmas. 

To perpetuate and enlarge the purposes of its founder, Christmas Club 
a Corporation periodically conducts its popular prize contests. This year 171 
generous cash awards will be given for the best original ideas on the subject: 
“What I would like to see on the Christmas Club Emblem.” 

To be eligible, contestants must be members of Christmas Clubs at 
financial institutions using the systems and services of Christmas Club a 
Corporation. 


Christmas Club members also need savings programs, loans, 
safe deposit boxes and financial advice. Through contests of 
this kind, and heavy promotion at the joining season, 
Christmas Club a Corporation continues to create customers 
for all your services. 

Christmas Club members are your best prospects today — 
and tomorrow. 


Ch Christmas Club 


1p AYMENT a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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Looking. Ahead 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


If the practice of including pre- 
coded deposits with checks is fol- 
lowed, some extra form of customer 
receipt will be needed, or a return 
to the passbook must be made. 


Encoders 


(3) To our knowledge the manu- 
facturers have no tangible plans for 
card-activated encoders. All we have 
seen or heard of are key activated. 
What will be the advantages to large 


volume users of repetitive informa- 
tion? 

Examples of this would include 
ourselves, with our precoded state- 
ment stuffers each month which are 
supposedly vital to the automatic 
preparation of statements. If we 
must prepare 105,000 of these with 
manual keystrokes each month, 
much of the economy will be lost. 
Add to the list insurance companies 
with vast numbers of premium 
drafts. 

Certainly the banks will want 
these encoded in magnetic ink. Right 
now these drafts are usually pre- 


We've Been in the Florida Picture 
for GI Years . . «so if you have any questions about the 
Sunshine State, write us for confidential information. We can bring 


you up to date on Plant sites for industries, tax laws, labor conditions 


and other pertinent facts about Florida. 


Address your inquiries to: 


Florida Informaticn Desk 


BANK 


NATIONAL 
of Jacksonville 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 194! 


Head Office:—KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 


Authorized Capital 

Issued & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Funds 


With a net work of 78 branches in all the important trade centres of East 
and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to assist those desiring to 
establish contacts for exports or imports. The Bank's services are always available 


for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business including 
opening end advising of commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY [INDIA). 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office:-—KARACHI. (PAKISTAN) 


bills, remittances, etc. 


Pak Rs. 40,000,000/- 
20,000,000/- 
20,000,000/—- 
. 20,000,000/- 
. 630,000,000/- 


Branches:—I. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents and agents in all important Cities of the World. 


pared automatically by punched card 
equipment. 

I certainly have not intended to 
paint a pessimistic picture of auto- 
mation. Quite to the contrary, we 
are extremely well pleased with the 
many advantages that electronic 
posting has given us so far. I be- 
lieve, however, that bankers must 
be realistic. We cannot think that 
the simple process of waiting and 
wishing will bring us pushbutton 
automation on. a silver platter. Be- 
cause of several extra steps required, 
the economies of the long-awaited 
“full automation” may not be ma- 
terial. While it is difficult to predict 
accurately our final costs with mag- 
netic ink and automatic sorting, we 
feel that we possibly have realized 
already more than half the cost sav- 
ing that automation will make pos- 
sible. 

We operate our computer section 
as a service bureau to our branches, 
and levy a direct charge monthly 
for services performed. For those 
who might be interested, our charge 
schedule at present is 7144 cents per 
month per account maintenance, plus 
0.8 cent per item posted. With our 
particular type of volume this aver- 
ages out to $245 per month per 
thousand accounts. Under conven- 
tional posting, counting bookkeepers 
salary, space, supervision, training, 
overlap due to high turnover, ma- 
chine depreciation and maintenance 
and the cost of paying the help, 
keeping social security records, 
fringe benefits, etc., our figure came 
out slightly in excess of $450 per 
month per 1,000 accounts. We know 
that our electronic system is saving 
money for us, and we are satisfied 
that it can be expanded as the need 
arises to provide twice the speed 
and even greater economy. 


“Are you connected with the main bank, 
or is this a concession?” 


NATIONAL BANK 


DRIVE -IN 


DRIVE - IN 
BAN IK ING 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
136% Consecutive Dividend 


9 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable October 27 
to shareholders of 
record September 
30, 1958. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


“| SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 


from 
> our new 
nodern 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, 4.Y 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


DO YOU NEED 


precision-made machine 
and hand posting 
passbooks 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Pay Envelope 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


survey planned by the American 
Bankers Association should provide 
more extensive data in the near 
future. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York has arrangements with 
several thousand employers where- 
by employees may sign payroll de- 
duction authorizations requesting 
the employer to remit the amounts 
withheld directly to the bank. How- 
ever, all business with the borrower 
is done in person at the branches 
of the bank. 


Significance of the Plans to Banks 


Cooperation with employers in 
furnishing thrift and loan services 
enables a bank to give most of the 
advantages of “in-plant” branches 
without actually having to place 
any of its own employees in the 
plant or office of the employer. 

This makes it possible for banks 
to offer this type of service to small 
establishments as well as large ones. 
One bank serves businesses with as 
few as 30 employees. 

As shown in the accompanying 
table, there are currently only a few 
plans in operation. Yet, the plans 
which contain deposit features prom- 
ise to bring in a steady flow of de- 
posits. A good part of these are 
in large amounts through payroll 
deduction; the rest are largely 
through mail deposits from the em- 
ployees themselves. 

In case of loans, most banks re- 
ceive a verification from the em- 
ployer as to length of employment 
and salary. This helps in saving 
expenses of credit checking. Pay- 
roll deduction, where supplied, will 
reduce collection expense. 

On the whole, the thrift and loan 
plans are likely to create new check- 
ing accounts, savings accounts, and 
consumer credit customers under 
economical service conditions. 


Bank Plans and Employers 


These are the advantages and the 
problems which the typical bank 
plan outlined presents to employers: 

(1) Advantages—The typical 
bank plan fulfills the following re- 
quirements frequently mentioned by 
top management and industrial re- 
lations men for such plans: 

(a) On-the-spot financial ser- 
vices at reasonable cost. 


“My budget is all right. There’s just 
too much month!” 


(b) Professional and experienced 
management. 

(c) The employer is relieved of 
any financial obligation in case of 
losses. 

(d) Garnishments and requests 
for emergency loans are reduced or 
eliminated. 

(e) Employee thrift is encouraged. 
Savings are insured. 

(f) The cost of the plan to the 
employer is low or nothing. 

(g) Loans and savings are han- 
dled by tax-paying business organ- 
izations. 

(h) The financial institution can 
meet any demand for loans regard- 
less of the volume of savings. 

(2) Problems—Here are some of 
the problems which bankers foresee: 

(a) Employers may hesitate to 
enter into exclusive arrangements 
with a bank; bankers point out, 
however, that comparable exclusive 
arrangements with private concerns 
are frequently made by manage- 
ment to provide in-plant cafeteria 
service, to administer pension plans, 
to provide insurance, etc. 

(b) Employers may desire em- 
ployee participation in thrift and 
loan services. Some employers wel- 
come employee participation in plant- 
community activities. Several bank 
plans provide for such employee par- 
ticipation through “credit commit- 
tees.” Other employers consider the 
confidential nature of borrower- 
lender relations more important 
than employee participation, while 
others again prefer to see financial 
services supplied on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. 
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Check Clearings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 

to the city clearing houses. County 
clearing houses or agencies based on 
geographical points could function 
similarly to the city clearing houses. 
Since about 35% of the checks han- 
died by the average country bank 
are on nearby points, a local clear- 
ing house would certainly mean 
faster clearing for local items. The 
objection might be made that this 
would be too far for the banks to 
travel to clear. However, in the city 
many of the clearinghouse banks 
have to send their employees several! 
miles through heavy city traffic and 
this takes considerable time. In the 
period of time, country banks could 
send their checks to the clearing 
center. 


Direct Returns 


Another solution would be the di- 
rect return of items. Suppose a 
small city got a check from the Fed- 
eral Reserve that was deposited at 
Shenandoah. To return it through 
the regular channels would mean a 
delay of several days. But if the 
small city bank would return the 
check directly to Shenandoah it 
would be received the following day. 
The Shenandoah bank would, in 
turn, mail a draft for the check the 
day it received it. As this arrange- 
ment would be limited to banks in 
the immediate area, it would mean 
very little extra work and would 
certainly pay for itself in time 
saved. 

The city banks could no doubt 
make some improvement in present 
arrangements, so that checks on dis- 
tant points could be handled faster. 
While I am not familiar with their 
procedures I know that many of 
them use air mail for checks on dis- 
tant points with the result that 
checks drawn on banks on either 
coast often clear faster than those 
drawn on banks in adjoining states. 
I believe there is room for improve- 
ment in this connection. 


Speed-up Is a "Must" 


The trend continues toward 
Shorter banking hours. If we allow 
things to drift, check clearing will 
become even slower. We cannot af- 
ford this; we cannot become slower 
and slower in clearing checks when 
Other businesses are moving at a 
faster and faster pace. 
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Gives Totalized Count in Dollars and Cents 


Designed for banks and other financial institutions, 
this advanced JOHNSON development takes the high 
cost out of coin handling. It sorts, counts and bags all 
coin denominations . . . gives you a numerical count on 
pennies, nickels, dimes, 

quarters and half dollars 

PLUS a running total 

in dollars and cents. 


Outstanding in 
performance, this 
unit incorporates 
all the proved 
features that 
characterize 
JOHNSON equip- 
ment—along with 
advancements 
that make it an 
outstanding value 
in its price class. 


%* Individual count... 
pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and halves—with 


JOHNSON 


(re-set type)... 


A U D | T M A S T t R gives dollars-and-cents 


reading. 
SORTER-COUNTER % Bagging attachments... 


for all coins 
With Exclusive Automatic 


%* Proving drawers... 
for easy verification. 


%* Attached tray... 
permits screening of money. 


Totalizer 


Write or phone today 


! * Rollaway stand... 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of BOWSER, INC. 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
Phone LOngbeach 1-0217 
New York Office—420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-5840 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES LISTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 
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USED BY 
OF 


nit ION’S 
BANKS 


CHAIN 


if 
THE LOWEST PRICED 
MODERN COIN 
CHANGER 


(Hh. COIN CHANGER 


Designed for speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of operation, gives faster 
customer service. A trial will con- 
vince you. 
Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammer- 
tone finish.* Removable tray with inside 
storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 

Parts and workmanship quar- 

anteed. 

*NOW IN CHOICE OF 4 DECO- 

RATOR COLORS! Tan, 

blue, green, and sil- 

ver-grey, all with , 

hammertone finish. 


Dept. B-11 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 
4000 Long Beach Ave. Los Angeles 58, Calif 


WELCOME WAGON’S 


ASSURES YOU OF CUSTOMERS 


% We make new customers for 


‘ your banking services—retain 
old customers, bring back 
lost customers. The WEL- 

COME WAGON HOSTESS, a respected 
member of your community — presents 
a personal greeting from you to your 
neighbors. We successfully serve more 


than 1600 banks! 
FORMATION, WRITE 


WELCOME 
WAGON 


BUILDING 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 
Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
tion in a cumulative fashion. This 
would eventually confront us with an 
unhappy choice between letting in- 
flation run on to eventual economic 
chaos or imposing highly unpalatable 
economic controls to check or sup- 
press it. 

“Amendment of the Employment 
Act to include avoidance of inflation 
as one of our major objectives would 
constitute a clear and unmistakable 
declaration that the goal of price 
stability will receive proper emphasis 
as one of the broad aspects of our 
public policy. It would indicate a 
determination on the part of the 
Government to pursue a consistent 
and predictable policy of fighting 
inflation. It would strengthen the 
hands of those in our Government 
and in the Federal Reserve System 
who are trying to help keep our 
economy sound. 

“Tt should be emphasized that the 
goal of price stability cannot be 
achieved by governmental policies 
alone. All economic groups—includ- 
ing bankers as well as businessmen, 
labor leaders, and individuals—have 
important responsibilities in this re- 
gard. Official endorsement of the 
objective of price-level stability 
would serve to remind these groups 
of their responsibilities and would 
encourage self-restraint on their 
part. It would also exert a dampen- 
ing effect upon the inflationary ex- 
pectations of the public. Finally, it 
would set a constructive example for 
other countries in whose economic 
health we are profoundly interested. 

“In short, as has been pointed out 
by the chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Congress can contribute 
greatly to combating inflation ‘by 


“How does my 
baby feel today? 
Strong enough to 
write a check?” 


declaring resolutely—so that all the 
world will know—that stabilization 
of the cost of living is a primary aim 
of Federal economic policy.’ 

“We propose, therefore, that the 
Employment Act be amended to 
recognize specifically and unequivo- 
cally the importance of safeguarding 
the value of the dollar, along with 
the other central objectives stated in 
the act. This action would constitute 
an important act of legislative leader- 
ship and would contribute signifi- 
cantly to the achievement of the 
growth, stability, and widespread 
economic well-being which all groups 
in our economy so ardently desire.” 

In addition to Chairman Tapp, 
members of the A.B.A. Economic 
Policy Commission who prepared 
this report include: Daniel W. Bell, 
chairman of board and president, 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; Adrian M. 
Massie, chairman of board, The New 
York Trust Company, New York 
City; John W. Remington, president, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edward B. Smith, 
president, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; John S. Alfriend, 
chairman of board and president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, 
Va.; William A. Lyon, president, Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, New York City; 
John A. Sibley, chairman of board, 
The Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta; Sidney B. Congdon, chairman 
of board, The National City Bank 
of Cleveland; Frederic A. Potts, 
president, Philadelphia National 
Bank; Herbert V. Prochnow, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; David Rockefeller, vice- 
chairman of board, The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York City; E. 
Sherman Adams, A.B.A., New York, 
deputy manager in charge; and Mur- 
ray G. Lee, A.B.A., New York, sec- 
retary. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 24, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets . ‘ 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits . 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits . 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 555, 238,672.37 


$ 602,640, 226.84 
755, 859, 280.83 
160, 503, 420.61 

1,347, 269, 992.63 
1,248, 103.39 
7,500, 000.00 
1, 862,914.74 
6, 246, 331.81 

10, 119,033.65 


$2, 893, 249, 304.50 


$ 125,000,000.00 
125, 000, 000.00 

6, 200,614.14 
5,640, 201.25 
2,500,000.00 

34, 822,215.74 
3,584, 064.67 


1,759,274, 089.03 


Liabilities other than those above stated ; 


266,979,575.29  2,581,492,336.69 


9,009, 872.01 
$2, 893, 249, 304.50 


United States Government obligations carried at $310,245,350.00 are pledged to 
secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


JoserH L. Block 
President, 
Inland Steel Company 
Epwarpb E. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


CuEssER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 


Tribune Company 


J. D. FarrincTon 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 
MarsHALL FIELD, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa ter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Rosert S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


November 1958 


Board of Directors 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNOwLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 

Marshall Field & Company 
Brooks McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 
Harry C. MurpPoy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 
President, 
Armour & Company 

Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


GILBERT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 

R. STUART 
Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 
Louis WaRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 

Wilson & Mcllvaine 

Dr. Rosert E. WILSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


For transit service 


Annual bank conferences 


For bond trading 


e 
For credit checking 
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When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 


Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 
LOAN COUNSELLORS 
64 E.Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


(Regularly $5.00 a Year} 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Merchandising the 
National Ad Campaign 


KIT containing merchandising 
materials has been sent to each 
participant in the national advertis- 
ing program of the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks. Hereafter, simi- 
lar kits will be mailed three weeks 
before publication of each new ad in 
the Foundation’s series. 

The first kit contains advertising 
proofs, media data (mainly circula- 
tion and readership figures), re- 
search data (charts showing com- 
mercial banks’ decline in the share 
of loans of various types, etc.), and 
merchandising data. 

There are also proofs of mats and 
posters available to members of the 
Foundation, and a reminder that 
there is a slide film presentation of 
the Foundation’s program which 
may be presented to banker gather- 
ings. This film, with script, follows 
closely the outline of a suggested 
speech which is also enclosed in the 
kit. 

Merchandising data include a bro- 
chure on the background of the 
Foundation, a publicity folder of 


NABW Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


meeting in a round table manner 
and for the most part reviews the 
basic information which was given 
them previously when they were 
hired and which is further explained 
in the Employee Handbook. 

The second indoctrination meeting, 
which is held three months later 
combines some of the original 
groups. It is equally informal and 
covers the more involved subjects 
of the company’s insurance pro- 
gram, pension and profit sharing 
programs. Again, employee par- 
ticipation is encouraged. On a tour 
of the main banking office the func- 
tions of the various departments are 
explained. 

Mary A. Ralston, assistant per- 
sonnel director, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, presided. 

Other speakers who contributed 
helpful ideas to this convention in- 
cluded Madeline McWhinney, chief, 
Financial and Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, who spoke on “The Domestic 
Outlook”; Virgil H. Disney, man- 


banker testimonials and press clip. 
pings, a 6-page Reader’s Digest re- 
print folder, and a letter from the 
publisher of Life. 

Life’s publisher, Andrew Heiskell, 
writes, in part: 

“Because the nation’s commercial 
banks serve such a wide variety of 
markets, they have an unusual ad- 
vertising problem. Solving that 
problem through a cooperative na- 
tional advertising campaign is a 
challenge. We, here at Life, are 
proud to have been selected as part 
of the team formed to achieve the 
objective. 

“Our enthusiasm for the campaign 
is heightened by the fact that it is 
a series designed to create greater 
public awareness of the importance 
of the commercial bank and banker 
to business, the community, and the 
individual. .. .” 

Included in the kit is a “sponsors’ 
progress report,” which calls for 
answers to six questions on opera- 
tion, at the local level, of the na- 
tional campaign. 


ager, Electrical Engineering Divi- 
sion, Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois, Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, on “Research in Banking 
and Automation’’; and Pauline 
Frederick, United Nations corre- 
spondent, National Broadcasting 
Company, on “Victory or Peace.” 

Miss Frederick said that “cer- 
tainly the men who have had the 
direction of the world’s affairs for 
so long have not been very success- 
ful in saving succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war. I believe 
we need some daylight on this prob- 
lem—and that the women must be- 
come the window-makers that will 
let in the light. When this is done, 
I believe it will become apparent to 
all men and governments that rec- 
onciliation, not war, is the honor- 
able way to deal with human dif- 
ferences.” 

Convention entertainment in- 
cluded a reception by the American 
Express Company and a reception at 
the Piedmont Driving Club by the 
Atlanta Clearing House Association. 
The traditional annual banquet was 
held at the club following the clear- 
ing house reception. 
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For bank officers 
and their 
associates 


Through the years since its inception in April, 1921, The Guaranty Survey has earned 

an outstanding reputation as a journal of responsible economic thought. This publication, 
with its intelligent and readable presentation of information and evaluation in economic 
matters, is available to bank officers and their associates. 


Each month, The Guaranty Survey features an informed, definitive article on an important 
economic question of the day. Included each month are review articles, one titled Business 
and Financial Conditions, another Economic Conditions Abroad. In addition, The Guaranty 
Survey contains in each issue a valuable Statistical Supplement, including an Index of 
Business Activity plus a Wholesale Price Table and Index of sensitive commodities. 


A request to us will bring The Guaranty Survey to you without charge each month. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 « Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 London « Paris « Brussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Keeping the 
Friendly Touch 


AN a bank serving a population 
C of 10,000 change into one serv- 
ing an industrial area of 100,000— 
and still give service with small- 
town friendliness? 

According to the Hialeah-Miami 
Springs Bank of Hialeah, Fla., it 
can be done—but only if the entire 
staff knows the importance of cus- 
tomer and public relations. 

Located in the center of one of 
America’s faster growing areas, the 
bank, oldest state institution and 
second oldest bank in Greater Miami, 
has just finished the fifth expansion 
since it opened its new building in 
1950. Today it has 30,000 deposi- 
tors, resources of $31,000,000, and a 
staff of 178. 

Its new banking house is a far cry 
from the small stucco building in 
which it started in 1925. 

After World War II new homes 


The Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, Hialeah, Fila. 


began to spring up; heavy construc- 
tion started at Miami International 
Airport, only a short distance away; 
and industry began flocking to Hia- 
leah, drawn by low taxes, skilled 
labor, and an ideal location. 

Out from Miami’s First National 
Bank came Charles E. Buker, long- 
time Miami resident, to assume con- 
trol. He began assemblying an ex- 
ecutive team which could handle 


MOBRO 


LIQUIDATES MOBILEHOMES FOR 
BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES 


Communicate direct with nearest location, or General Office: 
424 Locust Trafficway, Kansas City 6, Mo., Phone BAltimore 
1-7721, for full information. 

If you must liquidate a mobilehome, within reach of one of 
our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges 
and negotiate sale for your account. 


MOBILEHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


BROKERS 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY TULSA WICHITA DENVER PHOENIX MIAMI LOS ANGELES 


6150 West 7807 East 9441 East 2868 South est 3020 East 2501 N.W. 9600 Atlantic 
Washington 40 Highway Admiral i Van Buren 79th St. (Southgate) 
AL 5- 


roadway 
CH 1-3328 WA3-1663  TE5-0283 LY 1-206! BR 5-613 PL7-212 LO 7-2724 


3 new ways 


you can add good customers 


Sponsor Executive Seminars for your-area businessmen, 
taught by leading university faculty 

Sponsor Business Forecast lectures by recognized authorities 
Sponsor Consulting Service available to your business cus- 
tomers through you 

Marketing Research of your bank image, business develop- 
ment procedures and new branch locations 

Pre-loan Market and Technical Product Evaluation 


Program ‘endorsed by leading bankers. Write for details. 
Cambridge Consultants, Ine. 
1286 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE © CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


Specialists In Bank Public Relations 


problems arising from the area’s 
rapid growth and still keep the 
bank’s atmosphere of friendliness. 

Today, the Hialeah-Miami Springs 
Bank sits in the middle of a still-ex- 
panding industrial area; new homes 
still go up daily and the best esti- 
mates of population run as high as 
65,000. 

The bank still takes pride in offer- 
ing the same friendly service as dur- 
ing the years when almost every de- 
positor was greeted by first name. 


How It's Done 


To do this, top executives, in- 
cluding Vice-presidents Robert Hes- 
terberg, Edmund Eckert, Charles 
Owens, William Rempe, Lloyd Shu- 
maker, Stewart Price, and Cashier 
John Moranor keep a close eye on 
operations. 

Eleven outside windows accom- 
modate a highly - mobile public 
(some 40% of the bank’s volume is 
handled through outside windows). 
Postage-paid envelopes are provided 
for mail services, and as many as 
12,000 mail and 20,000 night de- 
posits have been received in one 
month. 

An active new business depart- 
ment has orders to assist new indus- 
try in any way—even to finding 
workers with rare skills or translat- 
ing letters from foreign countries. 

Officers follow the same friendly 
pattern in pursuing commercial busi- 
ness. Personal visits are made to 
offices and plants in the area by the 
officer following the account. Great 
stress is placed on “fringe” services 
designed to assist businessmen—not 
only depositors, but any local busi- 
nessman. 
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% Cut typing costs with the 


world's most modern electric!? 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. than any other eile, 


* ROYAL ELITE, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


the business-minded ROYAL 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) H 


current brand book on the banker’s 
desk, from which he can determine 
if the customer has ownership of the 
cattle with the brand specified on the 
mortgage. Further, the bank should 
have at all times a Kansas Brand 
Book to assist in procuring a brand 
or brands for his customers—which 
is not too difficult. . . 

“Just as a trade name means 


something on an automobile or a 
tractor or any of the thousands of 
manufactured articles, so a brand 
can and does become the trademark 
on many cattle. Thousands of cattle 
are bought—sight and unseen—on 
the brand name, only because the 
buyer knows that he can buy with 
the same confidence that he would 
buy a certain nationally advertised 
safety razor or an automobile.” 


Few Forest Loans Made 


N awakening by public and pri- 
A vate lending institutions to the 


NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE ACCOUNTS OVER $20 MILLION 


HELPING BUILD A GREATER FORT WORTH AND SOUTHWEST 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


SEPTEMBER 24, 


1958 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


$ 73,065,337.64 
71,671,239.05 
10,297,538.45 
45,196.00 
510,000.00 
126,947,628.55 
823,629.76 
3,700,333.24 
1.00 

1.00 

205,206.99 
24,009.22 
$287,290,120.88 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 


$ 8,500,060.00 

8,500,000.00 
2,677,887.81 $ 19,677,887.81 
3,327,267.64 
212,500.00 
249,252.03 
2,143,292.47 
205,206.99 


1,348,932.99 


$200,846,102.11 

47,528,330.18 

5,538,224.90 
6,213,123.76 260,125,780.95 


$287,290,120.88 


0. 8. Government and other securities carried at $31,061,948.76 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


opportunities for extending forest 
credit was called for by Resources 
for the Future, a Ford Foundation 
subsidiary, in a comprehensive for- 
est credit study made last year. 

Commenting on this report in a 
recent address on “Changes Needed 
in Forest Taxation, Credit, and In- 
surance in the New England-New 
York Region,” Robert W. Eisen- 
menger, resources economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, said 
that the “report emphasized that 
forest credit by itself could do very 
little if management units were of 
uneconomic size or there were no 
satisfactory markets for forest 
products.” 

Continuing, Mr. Eisenmenger said 
that “as the situation now exists, 
very few small landowners that I am 
acquainted with have shown any 
interest in obtaining bank loans or 
loans from the Production Credit 
Associations or the Farmers’ Home 
Administration.” 

Referring to the fact that numer- 
ous forest insurance studies have 
been made, Mr. Hisenmenger said 
“it is generally agreed that insur- 
ance would be desirable for small 
holdings.” 


College Prepares 4-H 
Money Management Guide 


Ss a basis for one of the 4-H Club 
adminstrations in “Using 
Credit,” Cliff H. Bates, Extension 
farm management specialist at the 
A. & M. College of Texas, prepared 
a 2-page leaflet which tells what 
credit is, importance of credit in 
modern living, how to determine 
whether a loan is needed, importance 
of making a plan for each loan, and 
explains the use of notes as a credit 
instrument. 

Tyrus R. Timm, head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Soci- 
ology, reports that these leaflets 
“have been very popular among 
county agents” and that “‘one banker 
reproduced it and sent a copy to 
each 4-H Club member in his 
county.” 

He added that the college feels 
it has ‘‘a responsibility of teaching 
the thousands of 4-H Club boys and 
girls more about money manage- 
ment. It has to be done in a very 
simple and elementary way.” 

Mr. Bates has also developed 4 
4-page folder on “How to Use Your 
Bank” for 4-H Club members. 
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Look ahead...move ahead 
--.and stay ahead with 


YOUR COMMUNITY MOVES FORWARD 
ON THE BLADE OF A BULLDOZER 


Whenever you see an Allis-Chalmers crawler 
tractor bulldozing mounds of earth and rock, 
you can be sure it is breaking ground for 
progress. 

It might be clearing land for a new sub- 
division, attracting many new families to the 
community. This means new houses to build 
. . . greater demands for goods and services. 

Perhaps it is preparing the way for a new 
superhighway, shopping center or a_ badly 
needed school. But whatever the project, 
it starts with earth moving—and with 
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modern earth-moving machinery. 

Allis-Chalmers crawler tractors, motor grad- 
ers and motor scrapers are of a completely 
new design to meet today’s stepped-up con- 
struction demands. Their greater efficiency 
enables them to move many more yards of 
earth per dollar . . . makes possible more civic 
improvements for the same amount of money. 
An investment in this equipment is sound and 
profitable to the owner, the bank — and com- 
munity. Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machin- 
ery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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InrerBank 


D EPOSITS 


The Purposes and Effects of 
Domestic Balances, 1934-54 


KATHERINE FINNEY treats an im- 
portant aspect of commercial 
banking that has received little 
attention in recent years. She ex- 
amines the various purposes of 
domestic interbank deposits, the 
factors that influence their size 
and location, and the effects of 
bankers’ balances upon monetary 
policy and the functioning of the 
commercial banking system. Dr. 
Finney’s statistical analyses, am- 
plified by interviews with bank 
officers and supervisory officials, 
reveal significant facts about the 
services received by country cor- 
respondents and the benefits 


gained by city banks. 
$4.00 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights New York 27 


The complete guide to... 


BANK CREDITS 
and ACCEPTANCES 


WILBERT WARD and 
HENRY HARFIELD 


Members, New York Bar 


Just published! The 

only k on financing 

devices in relation to 

trade transactions un- 

der international prac- 

tice and American law. ‘ 
Thoroughly revised, the Fourth Edi- 
tion covers the fundamentals of sight 
and acceptance credits with up-to-date 
material on commercial credit regula- 
tions, acceptance financing, court de- 
cisions, etc. Reproduces forms for sub- 
stantially all commercial credit trans- 
actions. 27 ills., tables; 258 pp. $7. 


EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANKING 


WILLIAM S. SHATERIAN, 

The American Institute for Foreign Trade 
Standard work in the field offers up- 
to-date coverage of foreign trade 
transactions, the instruments used by 
both merchants and banks, and the 
operation of the three main sections 
of a bank’s foreign department. 

2nd Ed. 41 forms; 508 pp. $7. 
Order your copies direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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New Books 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK. 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill. 776 pp. $12. Edited by the 
Credit Research Foundation, this 
book is designed for credit manage- 
ment as a source of information on 
policies, practices, techniques and 
principles. More than 100 contribu- 
tors, including several bankers, 
write on the essential aspects of 
commercial credit, with emphasis on 
the practical. 


SoUND BUSINESS PURPOSE. By 
Robert 8S. Holzman. Ronald Press, 
New York. 208 pp. $10. This is an- 
other volume in the Tax Practition- 
ers’ Library. It examines the nature 
and implications of the doctrine of 
sound business purpose, shows how 
to establish it, what should be 
avoided, and spots the pitfalls. It 
is available on subscription at $8.50. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE 1950 CENSUS 
AND INCOME DaTA. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 450 
pp. $10. A report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, with 
an introduction by George Garvey, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The material is drawn from the 1956 
Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. 


ANALYSES AND PROJECTIONS OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT III: THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COLOM- 
BIA. United Nations. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 454 pp. 
$4.50. This report was prepared by 
the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


INVESTMENT IN INNOVATION. By 
C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
167 pp. $2.40. Published on behalf 
of Britain’s Science and Industry 
Committee, this book concentrates 
on “the willingness to invest in in- 
novation, and on the ability to invest 
effectively.”” Scientific education, in- 
vestment in research, quality and 
communication of new ideas, expec- 
tations for the future are among 
matters considered. 


CURRENT DEPRECIATION ALLOW- 
ANCES. By John Ryan. Fordham 
University Press, New York. 80 pp. 
$1.25. An evaluation and criticism. 
The pamphlet is the fifth in the In- 
dustrial Economics Series. 


MEASURING RECESSIONS. By Geof- 
frey H. Moore. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. 58 
pp. $1. This report provides a set 
of measurements of past recessions 
with which any current one can be 
compared. The author shows how 
the method has worked out, month 
to month, during the decline that 
began in 1957. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE. By Carl 
A. Dauten and Merle T. Welshans. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 596 pp. $6.50. A text for 
the first course in finance. 


THE ARKANSAS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Arkansas Development Commission, 
Little Rock. Edited by William R. 
Ewald, Jr., 4 vols., 500 pp. $25. 
The volumes, available separately, 
are: Economic Atlas, $15; Directory 
of Arkansas Industries, $5; Photo- 
graphic Essay of Arkansas, $1.75; 
Economic History of Arkansas, $2.25 
(to be published this fall). The 
Encyclopedia is designed as a refer- 
ence tool for executives concerned 
with plant location. 


Pamphlets 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 1957. By 
Frederick G. Coquero with Norma J. 
Anderson and Richard C. Sparling. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 


44 pp. 


BANKERS MANUAL ON THE UNI- 
FORM COMMERCIAL CODE. Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association, Inc. Bos- 
ton, assisted by the Lawyers Co- 
operative Publishing Company. The 
Code becomes effective in Massachu- 
setts, October 1. This manual is the 
work of a team of bankers and at- 
torneys. 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


SMITH- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
CORONA A B Cc D 


U TIC MA NS 
YES NO NO YES NO 


one-step operation. 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
Positive visual indication YES NO NO NO NO 
if motor is ON or OFF. 


TOTAL TABULATOR CLEAR 
Clears all stops instantly YES NO NO NO NO 
without moving carriage. 


ERROR CONTROL 
Simplifies correction of errors YES NO NO NO NO 


and line justification. 


BOTTOM MARGIN INDICATOR 
Page Gage accurately YES NO NO NO 
in 


icates bottom margin. 


88 CHARACTER KEYBOARD 
Standard at YES NO 


no extra*charge. 


KEYBOARD SLOPE 
Key top slanted to fit YES NO 
natural movements of fingers. 


ROLL-FREE ACTION 
Releases typebar cams YES NO 
with no “scuffing” action. 


SAFETY COVER 
Motor shuts off when cover YES NO 
is raised to change ribbon. 


CUSHIONED TOUCH 
Eliminates jar to sensitive finger YES NO 
tips at end of each stroke. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER YES NO 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith- 
Corona with any other machine on the market today. You’ll 
see why the Smith-Corona is not just equal... but superior 
to every other brand! Before you buy an electric typewriter, 
call your nearest Smith-Corona representative, and have 
him demonstrate the many exclusive features that make 
the Smith-Corona today’s soundest typewriter investment! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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Prasric BINDING CORP. announces 
a new electric punching and foot- 
operated binding machine, with an 
exclusive double shearing action 
which punches the paper progres- 
sively from left to right, instead of 
all the dies coming down simulta- 
neously. Hollow ground dies can 


handle sheets or covers up to 12” 
long, fed over the 20” table. The 
electric foot pedal can be placed 
wherever convenient. After foot 
pedal operation spreads the fingers 
of the binder and engages the plastic 
teeth into the punched holes, the 
binder snaps shut, completed. For 
full details, write to the corpora- 
tion at 732 S. Sherman St., Chicago 
5. 


A NEW survey service is now avail- 
able to those who need factual mar- 
keting data on the mobile - home 
industry. Reactions to model and 
price differences, results of advertis- 
ing-promotion practices, data on 
which market is on the increase— 
these are the types of information 
furnished on a monthly per-state 
basis. To learn more about the rates 
and availability schedules, contact 
Statistical Surveys, Inc., Box 183, 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


* 


A NEW time and date stamp with 
clock face has just been announced 
by Heller Roberts Manufacturing 
Corp. Typical of the company’s com- 
plete line of time stamps, daters, and 
numberers, Model TDC is comprised 
of three balanced units—printing 
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head, ribbon mechanism, and electric 
Grive. For crisp, clear impressions, 
a new hammer method of printing 
with automatic self-aligning platens 
is used. Write the company for 
further information: 700 Jamaica 
Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


Cummins-Cutcaco Corp. has in- 
troduced a new machine language 
for bank automation called Dual 
Code Perforation. Completely com- 
patible with magnetically coded 
items, the dual code language is 
placed at the top of the check so as 
not to interfere with the data ap- 
plied along the lower edge. Based 
on present estimates, the Perf-O- 
Data equipment for coding, reading, 
and sorting will be priced consider- 
ably less than other comparable 
equipment. The company is located 
at 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 
x * 


New operating advantages are 
claimed for Remington Rand’s new 
electric adding machine, Model 93. 
Instantaneous response to a light 
but positive touch allows rapid cal- 
culations with none of the risk of 
“hair-trigger” keyboards. All feature 
keys are well within the normal 
hand span, and the same key per- 
mits a choice of automatic totals or 
sub-totals. Colors are mist green, 
desert sage, white sand, and dawn 
gray. Direct inquiries to any of the 
company’s branch offices, or contact 
the headquarters at 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


BOOKLETS 


A mewextrous controls where the 
film winding wheel may be placed on 
either side of the screen are featured 
or Recordak’s 16 mm film reader, the 
“Medalist.” All these operating con- 
trols are within easy reach in front 
of the screen: the winding wheel 
for advancing the film; a scanning 
lever for centering film images; the 
orientation wheel for turning film 
images upright; a focusing knob; 
and spindles for leading the film. 
Dust scratches are practically elimi- 
nated due to the absence of glass 
guides. Recordak is a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co. Further data 
may be obtained by writing the com- 
pany at 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 
x & 


One of the first and most complete 
postal guides since the new postal 
rates became effective has been pub- 
lished by Tension Envelope Corp. 
Contained in this 56-page book are 
data as to paper-and-ink weight 
tables, envelope mailing weight 
tables, tips on how to cut down mail 
handling time, how to attract read- 
ers’ attention, and general informa- 
tion for over-all mailroom efficiency. 
Single copies are available free; 
extra copies may be obtained for 
25¢ each. Write Dept. 522, 19th & 
Campbell St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


xk kk 


An 8-page, 2-color catalog describ- 
ing its new line of steel storage 
lockers is available from Penco Metal 
Products Div., Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Twelve styles are shown, along with 
improvements such as a new door 
handle, a new tier head construction, 
new door frame, a new auto-lock 
that eliminates locker door handles, 
and other innovations. This catalog, 
numbered B-60, is available by writ- 
ing the company at 200 Brower Ave. 
Oaks, Penn. 
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minutes... 


...a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
government bond market at the Continental Illinois Bank 


Tomorrow morning, when the toast pops up from your toaster, you might 


remember this one point: 
That’s how fast government bonds move at the Continental! 
For instance, phone us to sell or to buyy—and, the chances are, the transaction 


will be completed before you hang up. 
We’re one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the world. 


Our speedy service is used freely by our customers. Why don’t you use it, too? 
Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Trust Company of Chicago 
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American Cnarts Company 
American Express Company 1 
American Teiephone & Telegraph Company 


€ Associated Loan Counsellors 
Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Bank Building & Lquipment Corporation of 
America 
Bank of Montreal 


Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The 
Blouin, Inc., Maurice F. 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 15, 77, 128, 
Cambridge Consultants 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Carpenter Manufacturing Company 
Celotex Corporation, The 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club A Corporation 


A . City National Bank & Trust Company, 
uy Chicago 


City National Bank & Trust Company, 


BANK DIRECTOR’S 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc 
for Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Illinois National Bank and 
0 1] Trust Company of Chicago 
| Credit Life Insurance Company 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Cunneen Company, The 


every Cushman & Denison Manufacturing Com- 


Legal Responsibilities | di Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Gare and Dilig irector Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph 
Over-all Policy Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation.. 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 14 
Lending Policy Ely, Jr., Heman 
Exline, Inc., William 


Investment Policy on our Exposition Press 
The Trust Department Federal Life & Casualty Company.... 
. First City National Bank of Houston 

Consumer and Mortgage Credit First National Bank of Arizona 

J First National Bank of Chicago, The 

rst Nationa ank nneapo 

Earnings, Expenses and Dividends Oar First National City Bank of New York, 


Internal Controls 
Finding New Customers 

Fuji Bank, Limited, The 
Di Examinations Gulf Oil Corporation 

Guaranty Trust Company o ew York... 

Mop Habib Bank, Limited 
Directors’ Retirement Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corp. ... 
Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The... 
International Business Machines Corp. ... 
Irving Trust Company 
Johnson Fare Box Company 
Kohlhaas Company 
LaMonte & Son, George 
LesStrang Publishing Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company... 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith B 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Mobro Corporation 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc..121 
National Bank of Detroit 33 


S TIMELY INFORMATION National Cash Register Company 
@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 8 5 ¢ af 


ippon Kangyo Bank, Limited, e 
E, 6" x9 Life Insurance Company .Cover 
anda Products 
@ SUPPLY LIMITED PER COPY Patented Plastics, inc. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Company 
This is the attractively-printed booklet consisting of Herbert Bratter's 14 | Recordak Corporation 


director articles that inspired so much interest and comment when they | Remington Rand (Div. of Sperry Rand 


appeared in recent issues of BANKING. All 14 embrace just about every | pO) Bo. 
facet of director interest and tell in a straight-to-the-point, simple manner | Ronald Press Comvany sid 
how board directors can best serve banks. “Tata tee ee 
Make sure of receiving a copy for each of your directors (officers too). Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Place your order NOW. All you need do is drop us a line on your bank's | Sccyytzkirst National Bank 
P y Smith-Corona, Inc. 
letterhead. Furniture Company 
ax orms, ne. 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St.. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | Valley National Bank 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
Welcome Wagon, Inc. 
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Overseas Dollar Investments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


in the capital markets of the world, 
mostly in the form of dollar bonds. 
The bank also enlists the support of 
private investors by selling partici- 
pations in loans and in this way has 
added almost a half billion in funds 
available for development financing. 

Here is the way the bank’s 13th 
annual report, just out, underscores 
the importance of private bank par- 
ticipation in its operations: 

“Another reflection of increased 
investor interest in Bank operations 
was the considerable rise in the 
sales of parts of loans made by the 
Bank. These totaled $87,000,000, of 
which about half arose from agree- 
ments entered into at the time when 
the loans were first made. Such par- 
ticipations were arranged in 22 of 
the year’s 34 loans. The three most 
striking examples were the $32,500,- 
000 loan to The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company of India, of which nine 
American and Canadian banks took 
the first five maturities, totaling 
$15,000,000; the $75,000,000 loan to 
the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno for the 
development of Southern Italy, in 
which over 20 banks, including seven 
German banks, five of whom were 
participating for the first time, took 
up a total of almost $13,000,000; 
and the loan, of $40,000,000 to the 
Belgian Congo, in which participa- 
tions totaled over $6,000,000.” 

At present about 70% of U. S. 
private investment is in Canada, 
Western Europe, and Venezuela. 
Only about 15% went in 1957 to 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
Middle East, Africa, and Asia, and 
most of this was for oil and not 
agricultural or industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is impossible to discuss the im- 
portance of private investment at 
any length without getting around 
to Puerto Rico and the economic 
miracle taking place before our eyes. 
It is true the island commonwealth 
has a special relationship to the 
United States, but similar develop- 
ment could occur in any country of- 
fering the same hospitality and wel- 
come to the dollar. 

Contemporary Puerto Rico is a 
truly remarkable showcase of pri- 
vate enterprise, and a lively dem- 
onstration of its benefits in terms 
of human progress. It would pay the 
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whole world to watch attentively 
what is going on there. 

In 1940 this island, 100 miles long 
and 35 miles wide, had a population 
of almost 2,000,000, and growing by 
60,000 yearly. Its land, industry, 
and resources were tragically insuffi- 
cient, and the whole economy cen- 
tered on sugar. Per capital income 
was $121 annually. 

Under the leadership of Luis 
Munoz Marin, now governor, the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion was started in 1942. At first 
the whole operation was govern- 
ment-financed, and for five years the 
program yielded little except expe- 
rience. 


The Power to Create 


Then came the tax exemption idea 
for new industries and, in the words 
of the present administrator, Teo- 
doro Moscoso: “Just as the power 
to tax is the power to destroy, the 
power not to tax—when properly 
directed and under strictly enforced 
rules—can become the power to 
create.” 

By 1947 the tax exemption incen- 
tive was approved by the legislature, 
and by 1950 all of the government- 
owned factories had been sold to 
private interests. Within the next 
few years 196 factories began oper- 
ations, and during the last five years 
423 were started. 

Stated in dollars, the common- 
wealth government’s investment in 
1947 was $11,000,000 in industrial 
plants and equipment, and private 
investment totaled $2,000,000. 

Ten years later private investment 
had jumped to $275,000,000 and the 
government’s part had increased to 
$40,000,000. 

Of the 500 new factories operat- 
ing in Puerto Rico, about 400 are 
either branches or affiliates of U. S. 
companies. Surprising as this ex- 
pansion has been, the thing that is 
most amazing is the continuing rate 
of growth. The momentum of eco- 
nomic development has spread to 
non-industrial undertakings, hotels, 
shopping centers, poultry farms, and 
others. 

Says Mr. Moscoso: “What does 
this all mean? If for no other rea- 
son than enlightened self-interest, 
Americans should feel a certain re- 


sponsibility for the success of Puerto 
Rico’s economic development. In 
this troubled world, for the United 
States to be able to point out a 
prosperous Puerto Rico to the un- 
committed nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is of inestimable 
value. Because Puerto Rico’s prob- 
lems are so similar to the problems 
of the underdeveloped and often un- 
decided nations, almost every under- 
developed country of the free world 
has sent representatives to study 
the Commonwealth and its pro- 
grams. 


No Imperialistic Designs 


“Thousands have come to see and 
have left convinced that a powerful 
country like the U. S. harbors no 
imperialistic designs towards a 
small country freely associated with 
this great world power. But beyond 
the political effect, there is un- 
doubted advantage in showing how 
social capitalism through free initi- 
ative has been able to overcome in- 
surmountable economic obstacles 
and create a standard of living for 
our people rapidly approaching the 
level of the most developed coun- 
tries of the western world without 
loss of freedom. 

“You will find it difficult to point 
out a better answer to Karl Marx’s 
threadbare theories. Many econo- 
mists have delved into the problems 
of underdeveloped areas and have 
come up with a reasonable diagnosis 
of the causes of underdevelopment; 
few, however, can point to adequate 
practical remedies and even fewer 
to a living example of what can 
truly be done if the will is there. If 
I have to say so myself, you should 
all be proud of Puerto Rico and its 
role in this world—important out 
of all proportion to its size but quite 
in keeping with the spirit of its 
people. 

“This change in Puerto Rico goes 
well beyond the economic. In little 
more than 10 years we have changed 
from a defeated and hopeless com- 
munity to a proud people. We are 
proud of what we have done. We 
are proud of the results we have 
obtained for our investors from the 
United States. We are proud of our 
role in the world as an example to 
cthers. We are proud of our rela- 
tionship with the U. S., and we are 
immensely gratified that we have 
given Uncle Sam cause to take pride 
in us.” 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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The OUTLOOK | 
and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Steel and aluminum production is showing a steady 
and healthy upward trend and prices of most other 
metals have firmed enough to create optimism in those 
industries. The best the automobile industry can ven- 
ture is a forecast of something more than 5,000,000 
passenger cars next year and the industry is noted for 
its optimism. 


Priees in general show a degree of stability that 
helps in creating an atmosphere of confidence. 

For three months in a row—in June, July, and 
August the number of new businesses chartered in the 
U. S. was higher than the corresponding months of 
1957. (See page 140 for more complete data on this 
trend.) 

The political uncertainty of an important election 
is present, of course, but seems to figure less than 
usual in business plans. This complacency may be a 
mistake because Big Labor has the money and it is 
mainly on one side. 


Most important of all, corporate profits are again 
headed definitely upward, although it will take a year 
or two to get back to the boom peaks of two years ago. 


Facts, Factors, and Feelings 


Differences of opinion are not about the facts so 
much as the conclusions drawn from the facts. 

Certainly the threat of inflation will continue to 
be the most powerful single factor in the business out- 
look as long as so many feel that it is. A complicat- 
ing aspect is that most people regard inflation with a 
mixture of fear and fascination which cannot be sepa- 
rated. 


Recently one of the nation’s best known analysts 
of business prospects was addressing a group of 
bankers. His remarks will serve as an example of a 
type of thinking that is very common and very in- 
fluential. 

He lined up what he called his basic facts although 
some were frankly in the nature of hopes or hunches. 
These included: (1) the relatively moderate wage rises 
provided in the labor settlements arranged thus far 
this year; (2) the prospect of a very moderate if any 
rise in expenditures for plant and equipment next year; 
(3) the chance that the President’s budget message 
next January would estimate a deficit of “only” 5 or 6 
billion for fiscal 1960; (4) a steady but moderate up- 
ward trend in G N P and a few others—all moderate, 
adding up to no imminent boom, no basis for fearing 
inflation, except perhaps 2% annually. 


Only 2% Annually? 


That word “except” is a whopper. Inflation at 2% 
yearly is not much different in its effect on investor 
psychology from 4% or 6%. 
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The average person thinks in terms of the direc. | 
tions and not the speed. All experience shows that qa” 
slow rate of inflation tends to become faster unlegg | 
it is stopped. 


Recent financial history clearly shows why so many | 
prefer stocks to bonds. A person with $50,000 in good | 
stocks 10 years ago would have securities worth much 
more today. The same amount in bonds would still be | 
$50,000 or less and the money is worth only half ag) 
much in purchasing power. Another 10 years could: 
repeat the performance and no amount of economig » 
rhetoric will change this. 

Only an era of balanced national budgets and basigi 
tax reform can, do it. 4 


On employment and wages this analyst also thought | 
that the tremendous rise in potential labor force com 
ing in the next 6 or 7 years from those born in the 
early 1940s and reaching 18 or 19 years of age, would 
keep wage demands from being too high. 4 

For some reason he practically ignored the stock 
market, the bond market and the signs that the invest. } 
ing public has been running from fixed income to_ 
common stocks. There can be only one reason for thig” 
and that is fear that the inflationary forces of Govern- 
ment spending and monopolistic labor have become tom 
great for the Fed’s controls to handle. 


This feeling is implicit, too, in the new demand for 
more controls of all kinds. A recent suggestion along” 
this line received surprisingly little notice because it” 
came from persons whose views are conservative and’ 
widely respected, Dean G. Rowland Collins, director,’ 
and Dr. Marcus Madler, research director of the Insti-’ 
tute of International Finance of New York University, 


Control, Regulate, Require 


Congress, they said, should consider legislation that 
would make debt management effective without handi-’ 
capping the Federal Reserve authorities in their efforts” 
to maintain purchasing power of the dollar. : 

And how would this major miracle be achieved? One: 
way, according to this study would be to broaden the} 
powers of the Fed to enable it to direct or retard the 
flow of credit into certain segments of the economy 
irrespective of general money market conditions, the” 
over-all availability of credit and the level of interest 
rates. (That is irrespective of any of the factors now 
associated with a fairly free economy.) 


The powers of the Board, says the study, “could be 
increased by giving it authority to control real estate” 
and consumer credit, to regulate medium-term com, 
mercial bank loans to business, and to require banks, 
to hold a minimum amount of secondary reserves i 
the form of Treasury obligations with a maturity of 
three to five years.” ce 

It was also suggested that something like the 
requirement should also apply to life insurance com 
panies, savings institutions and other institutional 
vestors. 

If the situation is that bad it is serious indeed anil 
the remedies could be more distressing than the dis- 
ease itself. 

WILLIAM R. KUHN! 
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an is one thing 


five hundred years ago Leonardo da Vinci drew 
lans for an airplane. Da Vinci’s thinking was so 
‘ahead of the technical skills available to him 
hat mankind spent nearly five centuries achieving 
uly successful and commercially practical appli- 
itions of his ideas. 
oday, the solution must quickly follow an idea. 
id Republic’s dynamic approach to insurance 
bblems comes from a positive interest in new 
eas, practical solutions to these ideas and quick 
ion to put them into practice. 


Id Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


the solution another 


Our Special Risks Division has supplied the solu- 
tion to many new insurance ideas. It is always 
ready to explore others. 

The experienced, highly trained staff of our Credit 
Life Division has designed special coverages for 
commercial banks, sales and consumer finance com- 
panies, savings and loan institutions, mutual funds, 
farm credit agencies and credit unions. 

Our Ordinary Life Division offers a complete 
portfolio of policies to meet the needs of any client 
or any general agency. 

We welcome your inquiries and suggestions. 
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3 00 ational’ POST-TRONIC 
7 MACHINES NOW IN USE! 


First National Bank 
in Orange, Texas 


3,000th Post-Tronic. — mm 


September 26, 1958 


The National Cas} 
Sr 
Dayton 9, Ohio Register Company 


Gentlemen: 


We would like 
oe YOu to know how deli 
POST-TRONIC installed in our bank t© have the 3000th 


Although this is our first step in automa! 


Step by step - achi tion, we h 
Step - achieve complete automat mee 


ion. 
With our four POST-TRON 
annually On our investment 
Sideration our Savings in f 


ICS, we will realize a Oe 
urn of 51% 

loor porte does not take into con- 
E. E. McFarland, Vice Chairman of 
the Board and W. G. Thornell, Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK IN ORANGE, TEXAS 

The complete control we have over 


and all other o 
@ long time. porations 1s somethin 


"Stop Payments" and " 
Holds" 
J we have looked forward to for 


Yours very truly, 


President 


Over 14% of all checking accounts are now] 
posted by National Post-Tronic Machines . . . this) 
transition has taken place within 16 months sinc 


Confirmed records to October 31 show 3,123 
National Post-Tronic Machines are installed in 
727 banks in 46 states (including Alaska), District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. delivery of the first 100 units. 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 

POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio Svalional 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


% Trade Mark 


ie) CONVENIENT DRIVE-UP WINDOWS AND PARKING ARFA ©) “i 
ORANGE, TExas a 
W.G. THORNELL 
PRESIORNT 
7 
la- 
ion. 
ae Pree > In this electronic era where so many decisions and manual oper. 
i “os ations are taken from the hands of the operator and performed ; 
electronically by the machine, we fee] that heavy-duty equipment 
Se ™ Such as ours is imperative to assure 100% accuracy and uninter- 
f rupted service. 
| 
q 


| / 


